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RECONVERSION IN NEW ENGLAND 


Manufacturing employment, September 1939—March 1946 

Reconversion gains in manufacturing employment have been firmer in the 
New England States than in the Nation generally. The immediate impact 
of cut-backs in New England, where manufacturing employment had increased 
less than the national average during the war, was less sharp than in most regions 
of the country. The wartime rise in employment in New England resulted 
largely from expansion of production in existing industrial plants. Peak employ- 
ment in June 1943 was over 50 percent above the September 1939 level. By the 
end of March 1946, total manufacturing employment appeared to be well stabilized 
on a considerably higher level of activity than before the war. Page 1. 


Wage and work experience of skilled cotton-textile workers 

As part of the Bureau’s work and wage experience studies of war workers, a 
selected group of New England textile workers were surveyed to present the 
reconversion experience of workers in civilian-type industries in contrast to that 
of workers in war plants. In view of job opportunities affording higher wages 
during the war, what factors induced workers to stay in essential industries such 
as textiles? Postwar job security was only one factor. How the New England 
textile workers have fared during the reconversion period, in terms of wartime 
and prewar earnings and the experience of war workers, is examined in the article 


beginning on page 8. 


Connecticut program for veterans’ readjustment and reemployment 


This program, initiated in August 1943, is administered by the Connecticut 
Veterans Reemployment and Advisory Commission created by the State Legis- 
lature in 1945. Primarily, the object of the program is to give World War II 
veterans opportunities to acquire useful skills, to find suitable jobs, and to assist 
in their readjustment to community life. 

An indication of the success of this program is that by May 31, 1946, veterans 
advisory committees were functioning in 160 of the 169 towns in the State, and 
that more than 1,000 veterans visit the centers daily for information and guidance. 
The development of the plan and its organization and operations are discussed in 


an article on page 16. 


Massachusetts Fair Employment Practice Act of 1946 

Massachusetts is the third State to adopt a fair employment practice law. In 
the legislation, provision was also made for the appointment of a Fair Employment 
Practice Commission by the Governor. The three-member body is to formulate 
policy for the prevention of discrimination in employment. Page 20. 


Recent developments in Rhode Island cash sickness benefits 

Rhode Island has recently amended its Cash Sickness Compensation Act, which 
provides illness benefits for the workers included under unemployment compensa- 
tion. The amendments, effective July 1, 1946, are designed to protect the solvency 
of the sickness fund, which declined by 1.3 million dollars from March 1944 to 
March 1946. Measures adopted are (1) diversion of the entire pay-roll tax contrib- 
uted by workers (heretofore shared with the unemployment fund) to the sickness 
fund; and (2) stricter provisions for cases dealing with pregnancy, retired workers, 
and workmen’s compensation. In view of the numerous legislative proposals for 
health insurance in recent years, the 3 years’ experience of Rhode Island in the 
payment of cash sickness benefits is of paramount importance. Page 21. 


Ill 
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WAGES AND LABOR CONDITIONS 


Wartime wages, income, and wage regulation in agriculture 


Unprecedented gains were made in farm wages during the war period. 1}, 
main causes were labor shortages and rising farm incomes and prices. The ai. 
vances in farm wages between the two World Wars lagged behind those of poy. 
farm wages and income. Between January 1940 aad tacuaiey 1946, the genera! 
cash farm wage rate for the Nation as a whole rose 192 percent, from $29.40 +, 
$85.90 per month. The increase in the purchasing power of wages was mace 
substantially less by the rise in prices. The West North Central, West South 
Central, and Pacific regions realized the greatest gains. The smallest increase 
occurred in New England. Regional differences in wage rates increased during 
the war. Wages rose from 16.6 percent of all production expenses in 1935-39 
to 19.4 percent in 1944, the latter percentage being approximately the same as 
in the parity base period of 1910-14. Cash wages increased at a. more rapid 
rate than the value of perquisites, continuing the prewar trend of declining 
importance of noncash wages. Page 36. 


Wages of office workers in metalworking industries, January 1945 


Nearly a tenth of the country’s manufacturing employees are office or clerica| 
workers; a third of these are employed in metalworking industries. Average 
hourly earnings of office workers in metalworking industries were about one- 
fifth higher than in department stores but showed no consistent variation from 
earnings of employees in electric light and power companies. General clerks and 
clerk-typists received an average of 65 cents an hour, and class A stenographers 
81 cents an hour. Earnings on the Pacific Coast were distinetly higher—about 
15 percent on the average—than in any other region. Paid vacations were pro- 
vided for office workers in 6 out of 7 metalworking establishments studied. Page 


54. 


Accident prevention in breweries 
Analysis of 4,276 work accidents involving injuries to brewery employees 


indicates that substantial improvement in the brewing industry’s injury record 
can be achieved by eliminating poor housekeeping conditions, such as slipper) 
floors and tripping hazards; by providing guards on all machines and conveyors; 
and by instituting effective safety inspection procedures for the detection of 
defective materials and equipment. Employees should also be given more 
thorough training in the safe methods of lifting and piling heavy materials. 


Page 72. 
Labor conditions in Belgium, 1945 and early 1946 


The postwar rehabilitation of Belgium progressed relatively quickly during 
1945 and early 1946. The manpower shortage was partially relieved by the 
temporary use of prisoners-of-war and the retraining of Belgian workers, and 
industrial production revived to from 50 to 120 percent of 1936-38 levels. I[n- 
dustrial relations benefited from the reestablishment of the joint industrial 
councils. Trade-union membership was growing and labor was represented or 
some 20 Government commissions. Until the spring of 1946, price rises were 
met by moderate wage increases and the broadening of the social security systen 


Page 26. 
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CURRENT LABOR STATISTICS 


Current Statistics of Labor Interest in Selected Periods ' 
{Available in reprint form] 





















— 
| 
1946 1939: 
Item | Unit or base —_ Average 
period ‘ May | for year 
May April March 
Employment and unemployment 
Civilian labor force (BO): Total - - .-| Thousands....| 57,630 | 56,900 | 55,660 | 252,030 | #54, 230 
Male El A Att -G 233,790 | 340, 950 


es es”) eee 





al . 
Nonagricultural_- - AS Ree 
Agricultural. - -_- Fe ccnceelln ea csnaboreat 

Unemployed ___...-- ‘eS eer 
Civilian employment in nenagricultural 
establishments: Total #___......_.__-.- Le be 
Manufacturing... ...............-.-- Sas = cated 
eds do nemnetagiepaneeso fd Ee cle 
oe Pa rm ea 
Transportation and public utilities SS Ban Fe 
TE eiivesancantensbaeren<- Tae dascteen 
Finance, serv ice, and miscellaneous |__._..do__....-- 


Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment, excluding Federal force- 


account construction _._...___- SS ae 
Military personnel _..............- Pe*, Tae! | PR 
Production-worker employment: 
ea lll la RE a ER 
Bituminous-coal mining---_..__..--]...-- — ee 
Class I steam railroads, es sal- 
aried employees (ICC). ___ Pree _ er 
Hired farm workers (BAE) __ MRE ea: | Shp 


Hours and earnings 
Average weekly hours: 
Retail trade -----__- 


Building construction (private).____|___.-do____---- 
Average weekly earnings: 


Manufacturing... ____- ES he Se Ps ee 
Bituminous-coal mining - ARTES, IE A, Al acetilh hORE 
Retail trade___....___-- SA RD SOR a ane hy 





Building construction (priv ee 
Average hourly earnings: 


Manufacturing..............-..--.-.- | -----eenweennen-|--ce-nee- 
— a eR. Seas 
US RS A Sind ae ne, See 


Building construction Ss oe 
Average straight-time hourly earn- 
ings in manufacturing, using— 

Current employment by in- 


Sie & DERE = oh Re i cp cecsales hpi eel ertabeelaie 


Employment by industry as of 





January 1941_.........--- ~ Fa SP BORER nae 


Quarterly farm wage rate, per day 
without board (BAE)__.._..._- nv EEE 


Industrial injuries and labor turn-over | 


Industrial injuries in manufacturing per 
million man-hours worked _--..--.....|.....-.-.------- 
Labor turn-over per 100 employees in 
manufacturing: 
2 eee 
Quits 


a lla len lt. tence lem So 
Labor-management disputes | 
W “ & pages beginning in month: 


Rene emeeen tease cae nssecacs .olonencoaceeneneoae 


Manuiecturme......-.....--.- AE SRE SES! RTS 
Bituminous-coal mining......______|__._- a i a 





360 
560 | 


11, 500 





Man-days idle as percent of av vail- 
able working time_-_-.._.-_.____-- ceibcdhatnadice at 


See footnotes at end of table. 


ae of workers involved. __| Thousands___- 
All work stoppages during month: | 
Number of man-days idle_-_-__- | clit tieagrincaimes 





— 


465 
575 


15, 500 


5, 494 
4, 963 


10, 643 
342 


1, 367 
1, 489 


40.8 
45.9 


37. 5 
$42. 16 
$58. 30 
$31. 12 
$52. 87 
$1. 084 
$1. 274 


$0. 841 
$1. 411 


130 
14, 000 








2. 49 


2. 42 


745.1 
7 36.8 
7 39. 
39. 


oe 


7 $47. 12 
7 $43. 45 
7 $27. 69 

$53. 64 
7 $1. 044 
7 $1. 184 
7 $0. 763 

$1. 366 


7 $0. 971 
7 $0. 925 | 
7 $4.12 


$17.0 


433 
333 


2, 219 





0. 29 
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CURRENT LABOR STATISTICS 


Current Statistics of Labor Interest in Selected Periods '\—Continued 





1946 | 
Bu 1 2 aera 
| 
| 


period May 
May | April | March | 


Prices 





Consumers’ price index (moderate in- | 
come families in large cities): 
All items — 1935-39= 100 
Food ‘ . 1935-39 = 100 
Clothing ; 1935-39= 100 
Rent 1935-39= 100 
Fuel, electricity, and ice _| 1935-39= 100 
House ‘furnishings | 1935-39= 100 
Miscellaneous 1935-39 = 100 
Retail food price index (large cities): All 
foods | 1935-39= 100 
Cereals and bake ‘ry produc as Sn. 1935-39= 100. __| 
Meats — nad ..| 1925-39=100- __| 
Dairy products. -_- ..| 1935-39= 100. __| 
Eggs _| 1935-39= 100 
Fruits and vegetables____. 1935-39 = 100 
Beverages 1935-39 = 100 
Fats and oils | 1935-39= 100 
Sugar and sweets 1935-39 = 100 
W holesale price index: All commodities_| 1926=100 
All commodities other than farm 
products | 1926= 100 
All commodities other than farm 
products and foods___- 1926= 100 
Farm products ne 1926= 100 
Foods | 1926= 100 


we nw 


~ 


Coe NOD BPO 


> 


National income and expenditures 


National income payments (BF DC)___| Millions 2, 7% $12, 960 | $13,199 | $12,835 | 
Consumer expenditures for goods and | 
services (BF DC) ; do |" $27,897 | * $24, 652 
Retail sales (BF DC) do o : 7,707 | $7,473 | $6,154 


Production 


Industrial production index, unad- | | 
justed (FR): Total---- 1935-39 = 100 0 | ie 164 | 
Manufactures____- | 1935-39= 100_- 7 74 | 170 
Minerals 1935-39 = 100 j 131 
Bituminous coal (BM).....__. ; | Thousands of | 
| short tons- 20, : = 56, 540 
Car-loadings index, unadjusted (FR) 1935-39= 100. __| 7 | 7 132 | 
Electric energy (FPC): Total __..| Millions 
| kw.-hbr. 21, : | 21, 265 21, 675 | 
Utilities (production for public use) | do | 17, 673 7,477 | 17,800 
Industrial establishments 3,608 | 3,7 3, 875 





Construction 


Value of urban building construction | | 
started a $362 $412 ‘ $135 


New nonfarm family dwelling units. __- | : 71, 800 | 77, 500 | Q 18, 700 


Construction expenditures ---- | Millions... .._-| $982 | $850 | 





! Sonree: Bureau of Labor Statistics unless otherwise indicated. Abbreviations used: BC (Bureau 0 
the Census); ICC (Interstate Commerce Commission); BAE (Bureau of Agricultural Economics); BF DC 
(Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce); FR (Federal Reserve); BM (Bureau of Mines); FPC 
(Federal Power Commission). Most of the current figures are preliminary. 

2 Not comparable with March, April, and May rT - Sas because of a change adopted by the Bureau 
of the Census in July 1945 in sampling methods. fonthly Report on the Labor Force, September 
1945.) Estimates for months prior to July 1945 are tn revised. 

’ 10-month average—March to December 1940. (See footnote 2.) 

4‘ Excludes employees on public emergency work, these being included in unemployed civilian labor 
force. Civilian employment in nonagricultural establishments differs from employment in civilian labor 
aoe mainly because of the inclusion in the latter of such groups as self-employed and domestic and casual! 
workers. 

5 Includes workers employed by construction contractors and Federal force-account workers (nonmain- 
tenance construction workers employed directly by the Federal Government). Other force-account non- 
oe construction employment is included under manufacturing and other groups. 

6 May. 

? April. 

8 March. 

* First quarter. 

© Not available. 
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o; RECONVERSION IN NEW ENGLAND 
9/ 10 
| 
8} 4 Eprror’s Nore.—Workers in New England during the reconversion 
0) % Bibneriod have enjoyed certain advantages which are described in five 
J us) Emarticles comprising this section. The articles are summary in scope 
5| w: [mand are not intended to give a comprehensive survey of general labor 
eS conditions in the region. They do show facts regarding employment in 
| 10: BE manufacturing industries from the time that war started in Europe 
| ‘ER through March 1946; the war and postwar wage and work experience 
| 5 PS of a selected group of textile workers; and information on social and 
} 8 economic gains in three of the six States making up New England. 
65 " 
| 70.4 
| Manufacturing Employment, September 1939-March 
ee 1946' 
ton 
3, 4 —~ e . . 
RECONVERSION gains in manufacturing employment have been 
firmer in the New England States than in the Nation generally. The 
| , immediate impact of cut-backs in New England, where manufacturing 
Ut . . . 
i» | employment had increased less than the national average during the 
\ I) war, was less sharp than in most 1 sae of the country. By March 
* 23, ai 1946 manufacturing employment had expanded in contrast to a further 
“ & small decline in the national totals. 
oe Comparatively few new Government-owned facilities were placed 
(10) in New England, accounting in part for the smaller relative wartime 
ains and the relatively moderate curtailment at the end of the war. 
si he substantial wartime rise in employment that did occur resulted 
‘ largely from the expansion of production in existing industrial plants. 
6 53, 300 As elsewhere, the major gains occurred in the region’s heavy goods 
“oa industries rather than in the light industries which had employed two- 
reau 0 thirds of the region’s factory workers before the war. At the peak in 
; FPC 
! Prepared under the direction of Wendell D. Macdonald, Director of the Boston Regional Office of the 
Bureau Bureau of Labor Statistics. The detailed estimates of factory employment, by State and industry, are 
tem ber available for the first time on a monthly basis as part of the Bureau’s expanded program in the field of em- 
ployment statistics. In the large industrial States of New England, cooperative arrangements are in effect 
with the State Departments of Labor in the collection of employment data. Summary reports of the Bureau 
| labor of Employment Security and of the Bureau of Old Age and Survivors Insurance of the Social Security Board 
| labor and State Unemployment Compensation agency are utilized for estimating purposes. The estimates cover 
casual all production and nonproduction workers in private manufacturing establishments. Employment in 
manufacturing activities such as Government arsenals and shipyards are included in the employment figures 
imain- for public employment, published separately. Comparable employment series for nonmanufacturing in- 
t non- dustries are in the process of preparation and wil] be published later in 1946. 
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June 1943, with total employment over 50 percent above the Septem. 
ber 1939 level, the durable goods group employed 963,100 as agains; 
405,500 in September 1939, and the me Me <n goods group employe, 
821,000 compared with the prewar figure of 772,300. 

In the final years of the war, manufacturing employment in the Noy 
England States declined from the 1,784,100 peak to 1,473,300 in 
August 1945—a drop of 18 percent, almost identical with the trend of 
manufacturing employment for the country as a whole. The declino 
of 200,000 in the durable goods industries and about 100,000 in {hp 
nondurable goods industries reflected primarily reduced munitions 
requirements, shortages of materials for civilian goods, and the con. 
tinued tightening of the labor market as military inductions continted. 
As as the labor supply was not sufficient to meet all civiligy 
demands. The largest reductions up to the war’s end occurred in tho 
metalworking industries, in other war industries such as chemicals. 
and in textiles. In all other industries, the effect of growing labo; 
shortages resulted in a whittling down of the early wartime gains i) 
factory employment. The heavy industries remained substantially 
above prewar levels, while the light. industries experienced a net 
decline. At the end of the war in August 1945, manufacturing employ- 
ment was still one-quarter above the level of September 1939, wit) 
total factory employment almost evenly divided between the dural) 
and nondurable goods industries. 

Within 1 month following the end of the war, virtually the ful! 
impact of war-contract terminations had been felt in the New England 
States. The loss in employment during the first month approximated 
120,000, and was confined almost exclusively to the metalworking 
industries. From October forward, reconversion in the metalworkiny 
industries and expansion of civilian output generally offset furthe 
losses in war production establishments. In contrast to the effect of 
cut-backs in the initial month, the decline in the heavy industries 
hardly exceeded 34,000 (partly because of-labor-management disputes 
in the following 6 months, while employment in the light industries 
was rising by more than 75,000. 

During the reconversion period, employment tended to increase in 
most major industry groups. By March 1946, factory employment 
was higher than in October in every major group (as shown in thie 
table) except transportation equipment, nonferrous metal products, 
electrical machinery, other machinery, and food and kindred products 
In these industries which showed decreases, the declines were relative!) 
small except in electrical machinery, where labor-management disput: 
accounted largely for a reduction of over 36,000. With virtuall) 
uninterrupted monthly gains in the nondurable goods industries, ani 
well-sustained levels of employment in the major heavy industries. 
includirig the nonelectrical machinery and iron and steel industries. 
it a frat by the end of March 1946 that total manufacturing 
employment was well stabilized on a considerably higher level 0! 
activity than before the war. 

The wartime expansion of manufacturing employment varied wide! 
from State to State in the New England region, from a maximum ris° 
of only 16 percent in New Hampshire to a maximum rise of 72 percen' 
in Connecticut. The over-all percentage gains in the various States 
were determined in part by the prewar industrial composition 0! 
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RECONVERSION IN NEW ENGLAND 3 


employment. Maine and Massachusetts, for example, which showed 
the largest gains in the predominantly war industries, with respective 
cains of over 200 and 150 percent in the durable goods industries, had 
nereases in total manufacturing employment of roughly 50 percent 
from September 1939 to the war peak. Prior to the war the non- 
durable goods industries constituted about three-fourths of factory 
employment in Maine and Massachusetts (in contrast to less than half 
in Connecticut), and these industries showed little if any gains during 
the war period because of the need for workers and higher wages in 
the war-expanding industries. 


Factory Employment by States 


Massachusetts.—The leading industrial State in the region, Massa- 
chusetts, expanded factory employment from 563,600 in September 
1939 to 842,800 in mid-1943, an increase of about 280,000 jobs. 
Virtually all of the increase was accounted for by expansion of produc- 
tion in the war industries—in heavy goods industries which before the 
war employed less than 155,000 workers. Massachusetts’ electrical 
and other machinery establishments increased from a total of about 
65,000 to almost 200,000 at the war peak. The transportation equip- 
ment industries increased from about 10,000 to over 78,000; the iron 
and steel industries from 39,000 to 74,000. Altogether the nondurable 
goods groups employing 409,200 in September 1939, showed a gain of 
less than 40,000 at the peak. 

During the period of general decline in employment from mid-1943 
to the end of the war, Massachusetts experienced somewhat lesser 
declines in factory employment than the other New England States, 
except New Hampshire and Vermont, which had not had compar- 
able expansion in war production. Both the nondurable and durable 
goods industries suffered reduced employment in this period of grow- 
ing labor shortages. Following a cut of almost 60,000 in the first 
month after the end of the war, employment held relatively firm 
through the first quarter of 1946, despite the incidence of labor- 
management disputes in the State, with the nondurable goods indus- 
tries moving toward record levels of employment, Of the New 
England States, only Vermont showed a higher percentage increase 
over 1939 levels than did Massachusetts with its gain of 22 percent. 

Connecticut.—The second largest industrial State in the region, 
Connecticut, experienced the largest relative increase in manufactur- 
ing employment to mid-1943, a greater than average contraction in 
the last 2 years of the war, and the sharpest curtailment in September 
1945. The largest increase in employment among Connecticut 
industries during the war occurred in the manufacture of transporta- 
tion equipment (including aircraft). By March 1943 there were 
76,900 workers in this industry as against about 1,000 in September 
1939. In August 1945, employment in the transportation equipment 
industries had dropped to 54,000 and in the following month dropped 
still lower to 33,000 workers. Both the electrical machinery and other 
machinery groups likewise expanded enormously to meet war pro- 
duction demands. Electrical machinery expanded from 22,000 at the 
outbreak of the war to 38,700 in March 1943, while nonelectrical 
machinery more than doubled from 40,000 to 89,200 workers over the 
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same period. Employment in iron and steel expanded from 48 (yy 
to 90,000 employees; and the chemicals industry, the other major wa, 
industry in the State, rose from 7,600 to 29,000. Thus these fiy, 
industry groups, which accounted jor about 120,000 jobs in 1939 
employed about 325,000 workers at the height of war activity— 
virtually the entire wartime employment gain of the State. Th, 
nondurable goods industries in the meantime had increased fro, 
131,700 to only 136,300, and in the final years of the war lost 29 
percent of their labor force despite the even larger reduction in the 
State’s war industries during the same period. 

Reflecting widespread industrial disputes, total manufacturing em.- 
ployment in Connecticut has been at a standstill since September 


1945—the only New England State not to show any net gain during 


the 6-month period ended March 1946, despite steady and substantia! 
gains in the nondurable goods group. With employment concentrated 
more heavily in the durable goods field than in any other State in the 
region, work stoppages involved well over 40,000 workers in both 
February and March and have resulted in heavy goods employment 
remaining relatively stable since VJ-day. After disputes are settled. 
however, total employment in durable goods may be expected to rise 
to a level 100,000 above prewar levels or 50,000 above the present 
totals. 

Rhode Island.—Third in rank of employment, Rhode Island experi- 
enced only moderate over-all gains in manufacturing employment 
during the war, chiefly concentrated in its transportation equipment 
and machinery industries. The early wartime gains in these indus- 
tries were more largely liquidated in the curtailment of production 
prior to the end of the war than in any other State in the region. 
Because of the competition for labor in the early phases of war pro- 
duction, the nondurable industries in the State experienced little ex- 
pansion from 1939 to 1943 and suffered marked losses in workers to 
the end of the war. Total manufacturing employment in the State, 
in fact, was lower by August 1945 than at the beginning of the war in 
Europe. Since VJ-day, employment in the durable goods industries 
has been well sustained at war-end levels (about 10,000 above Septem- 
ber 1939), except for erratic movements at the end of 1945 because of 
labor-management disputes in the electrical machinery industry. In 
the nondurable goods industries, employment has steadily increased 
in the 6 months to March 1946 to near record levels. 

Maine.—The 50,000 increase in manufacturing employment from 
the fall of 1939 to mid-1943 resulted almost exclusively from the war- 
time needs for ships and lumber. The shipyards along the Maine 
coasts expanded employment from about 3,400 in 1939 to 44,000 in 
March 1943. In the Portland area alone three hundred 10,000-ton 
cargo ships were built during the war. Lumber activities engaged 
18,700 as against 9,800 before the war. This rapid expansion of over 
200 percent in the durable goods components of manufacturing was 
accompanied by an actual reduction in other industries during the same 
period. Between mid-1943 and the end of the war the drop in the war 
industries was even more marked in Maine than in Rhode Island, with 
little gains in employment noted in other industries. Manufacturing 
dropped further by about 5,000 in the month immediately after the end 
of the war. Some further declines in shipbuilding took place in the 
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fnal months of 1945, but little change occurred in the general level of 
employment in the durable goods industries, which in March 1946 
were employing 13,000 more workers than before the war. In the first 
quarter of 1946, employment in other manufacturing activities in 
\Maine was rising above prewar levels. 

New Hampshire.—In New Hampshire, least affected by the war of 
any of the New England States, employment in June 1943 was only 
16 percent above the total of September 1939. The machinery manu- 
facturing establishments, employing 3,400 workers at the outbreak of 
hostilities, expanded throughout the war and continued to expand 
further after VJ-day, employing 7,500 workers in early 1946. In 
textiles and apparel, employment was maintained at high levels during 
wartime, reflecting substantial orders from the Army and Navy for 
both materials and finished goods. From a total of 17,200 employees 
in September 1939, employment increased to 22,900 in March 1942. 
Little change occurred to the end of the war and, as in other States, 
textile employment tended to rise through the first quarter of 1946. 
In the leather and leather products industry, employment rose from 
22,600 in September 1939 to 25,400 in March 1942 but declined to 
17,000 by the fall of 1945. Gains were reported generally in all of the 
light industries since the end of the war, and little change occurred in 
the total volume of employment in the durable goods industries. 
Total factory employment in New Hampshire was close to the level 
of the war peak by March 1946, with employment 10,000 above prewar 
volumes. 

Vermont.—From the point of view of favorable long-run effects of 
wartime gains in employment, Vermont—with the smallest volume of 
factory employment of any of the New England States—experienced 
a fortuitously well-balanced, if moderate, expansion of employment 
throughout the war and reconversion periods. Employment increased 
persistently in the State’s major manufacturing industries—machinery, 
lumber and furniture, and textiles and apparel—with only minor re- 
duetions in the last years of the war and at VJ-day. Through 
March 1946 small gains have been reported generally, total manufac- 
turing employment aggregating 40,100 as against 27,800 in September 
1939 for the largest percentage gain (44 percent) of any State in the 
region. 
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Work and Wage Experience of Skilled Cotton-Textile 
Workers ' 


COTTON textiles was a ‘war industry” in the sense that a large pro- 
portion of its facilities was devoted to the production of cloth for mili- 
tary use. Unlike such war industries as shipbuilding, ordnance, and 
aircraft, however, it lost rather than gained workers; between January 
1942 and October 1944 cotton-textile employment in 18 northern areas 
declined by a third, with the result that military requirements for 
certain fabrics could not be met and shortages of material for civilian 
use became critical. 

In this study the experience of skilled workers, who remained in New 
England mills during the war, is examined in an attempt to determine 
why they stayed and what happened to them in the first stage of recon- 
version. Other Bureau of Labor Statistics studies in this series on the 
work and wage experience of wartime workers? provide a sharp 
contrast to the group here considered. 

In order to investigate the reasons for wartime immobility, the 
choice of workers was deliberately limited to three groups of relatively 
skilled workers believed to have strong attachments to their jobs and 
communities. Two hundred workers in these groups—spinners, weavy- 
ers and loom fixers—were interviewed in June 1945 in New Bedford 
and Fall River, Mass., and in Lewiston, Maine.* Total employment 
in the three occupations accounts for approximately a fourth of the 
cotton-textile labor force. 


The Skilled New England Cotton-Textile Worker in June 1945 

When L. W., a 57-year-old weaver, was asked by the Bureau’s 
representative whether he had changed jobs during the war, he seemed 
to find the question amusing. He was a cotton-textile worker and so 
were both his daughters. He had worked as a weaver ever since his 
eighteenth birthday and, it developed, in the same mill for the past 
30 years. 

Of course, not all of the skilled workers in New England mills during 
the war were as old as L. W. nor did they all have the same record of 
job stability. However, out of 200 workers interviewed, 70 percent 
of the men and 50 percent of the women were at least 45 years old. 
The high age level found was due partly to the manner in which the 
workers were selected. The emphasis on skilled workers and the 
omission of workers in other jobs tended to raise the age level so that 
the age distribution found cannot be considered typical of cotton- 
textile workers generally. Moreover, because the survey was made 
in June 1945, it is probable that a greater proportion of younger than 
older workers normally in these occupations had at least temporarily 
left the industry. The fact remains that toward the end of the war 
New England cotton-textile workers as represented in the occupations 





! Prepared by Carrie Glasser and Bernard N. Freedman. The field work for this study was done under 
the direction of William E. Northey, Jr., regional wage analyst. 

?See Monthly Labor Review, issues of December 1945: Work and Wage Experience of Willow Rw 
Workers; January 1946: Wartime Labor Force of St. Paul Propeller Plant; March 1946: Wartime Labor 
Force of Houston Ordnance Plant; June 1946: Wilmington Shipbuilders During and After World War |! 

3 In New Bedford and Fall River union lists were used in the selection of workers’ names, and in Lewisto! 
company records. The 200 workers chosen were employed in 27 different companies in June 1945. 
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RECONVERSION IN NEW ENGLAND Q 


udied were, by and large, older workers. Further evidence is 
afforded by the nding that out of the 97 men interviewed, only one, 
aged 42, had seen military service in World War II. The age distri- 
bution of the 200 skilled cotton-textile workers—97 men and 103 


women—is as follows: 
Percent in age ' group of— 


Women 


Under 20 years of age_________- 1 
20 to 44 years of age_. pe. co Soke ee ae 47 
45 years of age and over 50 


All groups 100 
1 As of June 1945. 


Like L. W., a large proportion of the 200 workers were old-timers in 
the industry. More than a fifth had not changed jobs in 20 years and 
nearly three-fourths had been in the same occupation in the same mill 
for at least 5 years. All but 8 percent were in the cotton-textile 
industry when the war began. 

Practically all of the workers learned their jobs directly—by work- 
ing. N. R., for example, a 54-year-old loom fixer, learned weaving 
at the age of 13. Though he had no formal training whatever (only 
18 percent of the workers interviewed had been apprentices or had 
attended trade or vocational schools), by the time he became a loom 
fixer he had spent more than three decades in the industry. The 
women, too, reported long years of textile employment. In Fall 
River, 20 of the 21 women spinners had started in this occupation; 
some of them had held the same job for 40 years with almost no 
interruption. In their field, therefore, these men and women were 
specialists—with all the advantages and disadvantages that such 
occupational attachment signifies. Skilled in their trade, they were 
also handicapped to the extent that long years at the same routine 
had lessened their adaptability to other employments. It is probable 
that this contributed to the strong tendency to remain in the same 
job in the same industry for so long a time. 

How long these men and women have been wage earners, and their 
age of entrance into the labor market, is shown in table 1. The 


TaBLeE |.—Distribution of New England Cotton-Textile Workers, by Age as of June 1945, 
and by Age of Entrance Into the Labor Market 





Percent in age groups of 


Age of entrance Men Women 


21044 | 45 years | 20t044 | 45 years 
years | andover | years | and over 


12 years and under _-_-_-_-- 26 | 
13 or 14 years : 
15 or 16 years 

17 years and over__- 


Total. _- 


Number of workers 
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majority of the workers took their first jobs when they were 14 yea). 
of age or less and, interestingly, relatively more women than men why, 
were 45 years or older in June 1945 started work at 14 or younger.’ 

It is clear that few of these New England textile workers could hay, 
had much time for formal schooling. Five percent of the 200 workers. 
indeed, had no grade school education whatever, although half of thi: 
group had attended Americanization classes. Nearly a fifth reported 
that they had completed no more than fourth grade and only 5 percent 
had as much as | year of high school. The great majority (69 percent) 
managed to acquire no more than fifth to eighth grade schooling when 
their formal education was stopped. 

Stability in occupation was matched by stability in location. About 
4 percent of the workers moved from one community to another during 
the war; of thess, two workers had come down from Canada.’ In the 
past, of course, migration and especially foreign immigration, was the 
means bywhich New England textile mills obtained a great part of 
their labor force. In the three communities considered, at least 9 
third of the population, according to the 1939 census, were foreicn- 
born; French Canadians constituted 84 percent of this group in Lewis- 
ton and 20 percent in both Fall River and New Bedford. 


Wages 


Cotton-textile wage rates could not have been a strong inducement 
to remain in the mills, although some workers may have been encour- 
aged to stay on as a result of wartime increases. In June 1945 straight- 
time hourly rates of the 200 relatively skilled workers averaged 84 
cents,® whereas workers of all levels of skill in manufacturing show e 
average straight-time earnings of 97 cents in the same period. 

Wartime wage increases were not inconsiderable: in 1941 two ad- 
justments were made each amounting to 10 percent of total earnings. 
Again in June 1942, 7.5 cents per hour was added and 3 years later, 
just prior to this survey, rates were raised by 5 cents per hour, this 
time retroactive to October 1944. As a result, about two-thirds of 
the workers studied reported hourly rate increases of 25 to 50 percent 
between 1941 and June 1945, while more than a fourth showed gains 
of over 50 percent. In absolute terms, the average increase was 26.2 
‘cents per hour.’ By June 1945 none of the men and only 4 of the 
women interviewed were earning less than 60 cents per hour, whereas 
in January 1941 all but 17 women and nearly two-fifths of the men 
with prewar employment experience earned less than this amount. 
Despite the wartime rise, cotton-textile wages remained among thie 
lowest in the manufacturing group. It is understandable, therefore, 
that with the great growth of employment opportunities elsewhere 
the drain of workers from textiles should have been heavy. 


4 Of course, not all were continuously in the labor force from the time of their first jobs until June 1945 

5 For pur s of this study, only those moves were counted which were undertaken to find a job or ' 
take a job alread ; offered. 

* The average hourly rate for men was 92 cents and for women, 77 cents. 

? Based on 184 workers for whonmi data were available in both periods. 
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The wage disparity can also be demonstrated in terms of weekly 
arnings. In June 1945 the present group of workers, on the average, 
crossed approximately $38 per week (men earned $43.45 and women, 
<32.79). For all manufacturing industries, covering workers of all 
vrades Of skill, average gross weekly earnings in the same month 
amounted to $46.35. ‘The difference of more than $8 was due only in 
part to differences in hourly rates. Compared to workers in other 
industries, relatively few cotton-textile workers worked overtime and 
received premium overtime pay. Out of the 200 workers studied, 
more than half worked 40 or fewer hours per week in June 1945; only 
about 12 percent worked 48 hours or more. Although overtime was 
not as prevalent as in other industries during the war, the work load 
of cotton-textile workers was increased in certain instances. On the 
third shift some men employed as spinners were required to add doffing 
functions normally reserved for women. Other spinners took over 
more sides than was usual and some loom fixers and weavers handled 
more looms. Extra pay for such additional work helped to increase 
the earnings of those affected. 

Thirty-eight dollars a weex was not, of course, the amount of money 
the average skilled New England cotton-textile worker had to spend 
in June 1945. Deductions for income taxes, social security taxes, 
and union dues decreased weekly take-home pay to about $33. Fur- 
ther, after allowing for a 31-percent rise in the cost-of-living essentials, 
the $33 could purchase only $25 worth of goods and services at 1941 
prices. 

These low earnings partly account for the fact that the great 
majority of the 200 workers reported other employed persons in their 
families. Almost two-thirds of the men and four-fifths of the women 
interviewed lived in families in which there was at least one other 
person working; nearly a fourth of all the workers were in families 
with 2 or more wage earners. D. R., for example, a 22-year-old 
weaver, averaged $34 per week in June 1945. His wife was employed 
as a spooler, and their combined earnings were $63—only $8 more 
per week than he earned one winter as a common laborer in another 
industry. The $48 weekly earnings of his father-in-law, a card 
grinder who resided with him, added to the total income of D. R.’s 
family. There were, however, 36 workers or nearly a fifth of the 
entire group, who had other persons in their families, none of whom 
was employed. 

Consistent with the level of hourly and weekly earnings, annual 
wage incomes of these workers were also low. In 1944 more than 
three-fourths of the 200 workers, all in relatively skilled jobs, earned 
less than $2,000 and approximately two-fifths had an annual wage 
income of less than $1,500. Owing largely to wage increases in 1944, 
annual incomes for that year were higher than in 1943 when more 
than four-fifths of the workers earned less than $2,000 and nearly 


half, less than $1,500. 


699502--46 
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Taste 2.—Distribution of Identical Cotton-Textile Workers in 1943 and 1944. hy 
Annual Wage Income Group and Sex : 





——— 


All workers Men Women 





Income group 








All income groups 


(ieee 

$500 and under $1,000 

$1,000 and under $1,500.................... 
$1,500 and under $2,000_....._._._._._____- 
$2,000 and under $2,500 

$2,500 and under $3,000 

$3,000 and under $3,500 

$3,500 and under $4,000 

$4,000 and under $4,500________ 














! During all of 1943 and 1944 this person was a ship fitter in a Maine shipyard. 


Annual wage incomes would have been somewhat higher in 1943 and 
1944 than the figures in table 2 indicate, if all of the workers had 
worked steadily throughout the year. Separate data for each year are 
not available, but between January 1941 and June 1945 (that is, for 
most of the war period) 76 persons reported 98 interruptions in em- 
ployment, each interruption lasting 1 month or more. Nearly a third 
of these interruptions were due to illness and another third to a strike 
in Fall River. The heavy incidence of illness, higher among women 
than men, may have been due to the fact that many workers were in 
the older age groups. Injuries and other unspecified reasons were 
also reported as causing interruptions in employment. 


What Kept These Workers in the Mills? 


Although individuals may have been disadvantaged, it was clearly 
in the national interest that there were workers who stayed on in the 
mills. A complete explanation of why they remained is beyond the 
scope of this report, because it would involve consideration of many 
factors not all of which have been studied. Some of the important 
considerations can be set forth briefly. 

As a result of the wartime drain of younger workers—some going to 
other industries and some into the armed forces—those who remained 
as weavers, spinners, and loom fixers were typically over 45 years of 
age, with long-time service in the mills. While their age may have 
limited the range of employment opportunities and thus contributed 
to immobility, many undoubtedly chose to stay rather than sacrifice 
their seniority rights. In the plants employing the 200 workers 
studied, preferential treatment in hiring, promotion, and lay-offs was 
based on length of service in a single occupation, with consideration 
given to efficiency and skill. The rigid limitation of the unit within 
which seniority applied meant that the acceptance of a transfer, even 
within the same miil, generally involved the loss, after 1 year, of all 
seniority in the occupation vacated. To leave the mill meant to forfeit 
all rights to preferential treatment. 


§ Since his economic rewards were so much less than those secured by workers in other industries, t! 
contribution of the textile worker in the war effort should not be minimized. In certain instances this 
contribution received official recognition; many textile mills were awarded Army-Navy E’s for their produc- 
tion records. 

* For a detailed analysis of seniority provisions in the cotton-textile industry, see Union Agreements 
the Cotton-Textile Industry, in Monthly Labor Review, March 1946. 
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It is not difficult to appreciate that in New England, where the 
~otton-textile industry has been subject to a long-run decline, job 
weurity has taken on added importance. For the individual worker, 
ompetition from the South and from foreign countries, or from rayon 
and other synthetic products, is something which he may recognize 
but cannot control. Of immediate value to him is the claim to a job 
yovided by seniority rights, entitling him to preferential treatment in 
elation to other job contenders. That a large number of workers who 
remained in the industry had much to lose by yielding these rights is 
suggested by the following: Among 187 workers for whom data 
were available, 23 percent had been in the same job for 20 years or 
more, 13 percent for 15 to 20 years, 19 percent for 10 to 15 years, and 
i6 percent for 5 to 10 years. It is reasonable to assume that these 
workers accepted comparatively low wages in the textile industry in 
order to save their seniority privileges and their hope of steady 
employment. Direct evidence of the value placed on these rights 
was provided in New Bedford in February 1945, when the War 
Manpower Commission ordered 500 textile workers to transfer to tire 
factories in that city. Although more than one issue was involved, the 
fact that no assurance was given that seniority privileges would be 
protected was one of the reasons for the refusal of workers to abide 
by the Government order.” 

Other motives influencing workers to remain in the mills are harder 
toassess. Like the coal miners of Wales, who all through the desperate 
1920’s and 1930’s suffered, yet stayed amid the shut-down collieries, 
and like many miners in this country during the great depression, 
textile workers show a strong attachment to their trades and their 
communities. Many of these workers can point to their fathers, 
grandfathers, and great grandfathers who have been textile workers. 
A few can even claim that they have been textile workers in more than 
one country. R. L., for instance, started at the age of 14 as a tenter 
or weaver’s helper in a cotton-textile mill in England. By his fortieth 
birthday he was a mill superintendent in that country. Later, he 
moved to India where again he supervised the operations of a cotton 
mill. In 1927, yielding to the urgings of his brother in Massachusetts, 
he and his wife came to this country. When interviewed in June 1945 
he suggested that possibly he had arrived too late. 

Workers’ attachments have not only been solidified by family 
traditions, but also by the fact that community life has to a large 
extent centered on mill employment. In some towns the textile mill 
is the only source of jobs while in larger communities with greater 
diversification, such as Fall River, New Bedford, and Lewiston, the 
mills exert a dominant influence. Since people are generally hesitant 
and reluctant to change homes, friends, and manner of life, the high 
degree of economic homogeneity of the community is a force directed 
toward retaining the status quo. 

The organization and functioning of unions in these cities also has 
increased the attachment of workers to their jobs and homes, because 
they act not only as bargaining agents but also as the focus of much 


© It was also protested that the jobs offered in the tire factories involved night work on the third shift, 
heavier work loads, inadequate compensation for the extra work, and loss of insurance benefits accumulated 
by workers in the textile mills. The Mayor of New Bedford, defending the refusal of workers to comply 
with the War Manpower Commission’s order, added that another reason was “‘the general knowledge that 
the [tire] concern eventually will leave New Bedford.” (New York Times, Feb. 19, 23, and 28, 1945.) 
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of the workers’ social life. This has been and still is more chara:. 
teristic of New Bedford and Fall River than of Lewiston (Maine 
where unionization is more recent." In fact, only with the advo) 
of World War II were Lewiston workers attracted to unions in laro: 
numbers. Thus, in Fall River and New Bedford, where the workeys 
studied were chosen from union records, nearly 9 out of 10 worker. 
reported that their membership dated from sometime before the war 
By contrast, in Lewiston, where plant pay rolls were used in th, 
selection of the sample, only 8 out of 60 workers claimed prewar unio) 
affiliation; however, by June 1945 all but 8 had joined. Althoug) 
the method by which the workers were chosen undoubtedly accounts 
for some of the intercity differences, it is believed that the higher union 
representation in Fall River and New Bedford is characteristic of 
these two cities. 


Experience in the First Phase of Reconversion 


By resisting the allure of war jobs in ‘expendable’”’ industries, 
cotton-textile workers were not. faced with unemployment and wag 
cuts when peace came. In the winter of 1946, 189 of the 200 workers 
surveyed were still employed with the same company as in June 1945, 
5 were working elsewhere, and only 2 were unemployed and seeking 
work. Six women had withdrawn from the labor market; 3 other 
workers had died in the interim. With respect to employment, tli 
textile workers were decidedly better off than shipyard workers in 
Wilmington, Del., of whom over a fourth were jobless in the 
winter of 1946, as were a fifth of the Willow Run workers, 18 percent 
of the St. Paul propeller workers, more than a third of Mobile ship- 
builders, and over a fourth of Vancouver shipbuilders.” 

In general, during the first phase of reconversion, both men and 
women were working slightly less time for slightly more money. 
This was largely due to a general wage rate increase of 8 cents an hour 
granted November 5, 1945, and to the raise in the minimum rate from 
57 to 65 cents an hour. The effect of these adjustments on gross 
weekly earnings is shown in table 3, which also presents compara) 
data for 1941. In current prices, these workers averaged about $16 
more per week than in 1941. After deflating for price rise, the 
advantage over 1941 was reduced to approximately $6. 


i! The first textile union in the country that might be called a national union was organized by the u 
spinners of Fall River soon after the Civil War. By 1895 the Fall River Textile Council and the New Bb: - 
ford Textile Council had been organized to coordinate the craft unions. These councils still function with 
the framework of present day affiliations. The history of almost every local union is a cross-patch of peri: \s 
of affiliation and independence since 1901—the date of founding of the United Textile Workers (AFL 
even more so since the emergence of the Textile Workers Union (CIO) in 1936. Without changing t! 
local union membership it has been possible for some workers to belong for varying intervals to the Af! 
CIO, and an independent union in the past 20 years. , 

1? See Workers’ Experiences During the First Phase of Reconversion, in Monthly Labor Review, \«) 


1946. 
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Taste 3.—Gross Weekly Earnings and Weekly Hours of 135 New England Cotton- 
Textile Workers, Specified Periods, by Sex 





Gross weekly earnings Weekly hours 





| | 
January | June | January | January June | January 
1941 | «619850—| C1986 | «1041; 1845 | 1946 


$38.69 | $39.63 





| 
| 
| 
} 
| 











43. 91 ! . 6 | 44.9 | 
32. 56 . 0 | 41.5 | 








Based on 73 men. 
2 Based on 62 women, 


By comparison, in January 1946 gross weekly pay of the relatively 
skilled cotton-textile workers studied was still below that of workers 
in manufacturing as a whole. However, between June 1945 and 
January 1946 the latter showed a decline from $46.34 to $41.14, a 
reduction of 11 percent while weekly hours fell 8 percent, from 44.6 
to 41.0. Within the manufacturing group, especially among workers 
in war industries, the drop in earnings was even greater. Los Angeles 
aircraft workers’ weekly earnings fell 23 percent, Houston ordnance 
workers 35 percent, Wichita aircraft workers 40 percent, and St. 
Paul propeller plant workers 41 percent.’? The losses suffered were 
largely due to the lower rates in the peacetime industries to which 
these workers had shifted and to the reduction in hours worked with 
consequent loss of premium overtime pay. 

While the experience of the New England cotton-textile worker 
since VE-day has been fortunate, the duration of this state of affairs 
is difficult to forecast. As long as the accumulated demands for 
textiles remain unsatisfied, it will not be difficult for the textile 
worker to market his services. Under these conditions even the 
reabsorption of former servicemen will probably be accomplished 
with little difficulty. Among those surveyed, only one man, the 
youngest in the group, reported that he had to be transferred to a 
new set of looms when a veteran returned to claim his job. 

In the long run, if demand recedes, the diminishing range of 
employment opportunities in New England mills may again become 
a critical problem. Since 1923 employment in northern mills has 
been declining because of the rapid growth of the industry in the 
South, where nearly three-fourths of the spindles were located in 
early 1946. Differences in wage levels between the North and South 
were not the only reasons for New England’s loss. The South, 
starting later, was also able to take advantage of technological 
improvements which offset some of its handicap of having to train 
unskilled workers. During the war, the North moved ahead by im- 

roving machinery and other equipment so that, in the belief of some 
New England manufacturers, the technological differences between 
the two regions have been virtually eliminated. Aside from com- 
petition with southern cotton textiles, the North may also be affected 
by the possible development of synthetics not adaptable to the cotton 
system of manufacture or by competition from textile products of 
foreign countries, All these elements will have a part in shaping the 
future for the New England textile worker. 





Connecticut Program for Veterans’ Readjustment an 
Reemployment ' 


THE Connecticut program for veterans, which was initiated jy 
August 1943, is administered by the Connecticut Veterans Reem. 
ployment and Advisory Commission created by the State Legislaturp 
in 1945. The primary mission of the program is to give returning 
veterans of World War II opportunities to acquire useful skills, to 
find suitable jobs, and to assist in their orderly readjustment to 
community life. The principal requisite for carrying out this pro- 
gram is organization on the local community level of the Federal. 
State, and local public and private agencies that can supply imme- 
diate assistance to veterans in their adjustment and employmen 
problems. 

The success of the Connecticut program is indicated by the fac 
that veterans’ advisory committees were functioning in 160 of the 
169 towns in the State by May 31, 1946, and that 100 of these com- 
mittees had combined their resources to provide 60 veterans’ ad- 
visory centers which reached nearly every trading area of the State. 
More than 1,000 veterans visit these centers daily for information. 
counseling, and guidance in the solution of their personal problems. 

The Connecticut plan, the first of its kind in the United States, 
has been recommended by the Readjustment and Retraining Admin- 
istration of the United States Department of Labor as a model for 
similar programs in other States. 


Development of the Plan 


The Connecticut program grew out of the realization, early in th 
war, that with the ending of hostilities the State would face serious 
economic and social problems resulting from the displacement of 
workers in war industries and from the demobilization of abou 
250,000 veterans, representing nearly a quarter of its male population. 
Estimates made at the time by the Bureau of Labor Statistics showed 
that Connecticut would face a serious reemployment problem. 

The implications of a hurried, unplanned demobilization had been 
brought home to officials within the State by the report of a State 
fact-finding commission in 1939, headed by Carl A. Gray, a Plainville 
manufacturer. In investigating the employment problems of workers 
over 40, the commission discovered that many of the unemployed 
older workers were World War I veterans who had never fully ad- 
justed to civilian life and who had found no opportunity to learn a 
trade or profession. ‘The fundamental prejudice was not so much 
against age as it was against the man over 40 who had no useful 
training,’ many of whom “had just drifted from World War I.” 

As the number of men in the armed forces was far higher than in 
World War I, and their length of service longer, it was apparent that 
to prevent a recurrence of the same problem effort had to be made 
to assist veterans to develop skills, to obtain vocational guidance, 


| Prepared by Everett J. Burtt, Jr., industrial economist of the Boston Regional Office, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U. 8. Department of Labor, 
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and to acquire further education or special training necessary to 
qualify them for suitable employment. As many Federal, State, 
and local agencies already had well-developed programs in these 
felds, the primary need was to organize those activities to make them 
readily available to the veterans. It was believed that the com- 
munity itself should be the focal point of any adjustment and em- 
ployment program and should develop its own resources, but with 
full utilization of available Federal and State assistance. 


Organi zation 


The coordinating agency for the program of veterans’ adjustment 
and reemployment was originally the Connecticut Reemployment 
Commission, appointed by Gov. Raymond E. Baldwin in August 
1943, and is now the Connecticut Veterans Reemployment and 
Advisory Commission, previously mentioned.? On the State level, 
this agency has the over-all responsibility of developing plans for 
the orderly return of veterans to their communities and jobs, and of 
coordinating the activities of governmental and civic agencies con- 
cerned with the welfare of veterans and their dependents. Finally, 
the commission promotes, guides, and advises local advisory com- 
mittees and assists them in setting up veterans’ service centers and 
other facilities. 

The commission at the end of May 1946 consisted of 29 members 
representing the important Federal, State, and private groups con- 
cerned with veterans’ problems. Federal agencies were represented 
by the Veterans’ Administration, the United States Employment 
Service, and Selective Service. For the State, the Governor, the 
Agent of the Veterans’ Home Commission, the Administrator of the 
Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Marines’ Fund, the Secretary of the State 
Board of Education, the Bank Commission, and the Commissioner 
of Agriculture were members ex-officio, in addition to the State Labor 
Commissioner. Finally there were representatives of industry, labor, 
veterans’ organizations, and the general public. According to the 
law, a majority of the members must be veterans of the First or 
Second World Wars, and must be drawn from both major political 
parties (sec. 446h). 

On the local level, community veterans’ advisory committees con- 
sist of representatives of the key Federal and State agencies and of 
broad sections of the community. The Bridgeport Committee, for 
example, includes functional cooperating subcommittees for each of 
32 interest groups in the area, such as business, industry, labor, edu- 
cation, medical care and health, finance, real estate, insurance, rec- 
reation, social agencies, veterans’ service, fraternal and religious 
groups, agriculture, retailing, and legal interests. All interest groups 
are represented not only to provide coordination of the resources of 
the community but also to provide means for disseminating informa- 
tion directly to all parts of the community life. 

Wherever possible, the local committee will establish veterans’ in- 
formation and advisory service centers to act as central clearing 
?The present commission continues the program and policies of the Connecticut Reemployment Com- 


mission, except that the adjustment and reemployment problems of displaced war workers have been ex- 
cluded. In practice, however, the local committees and advisory centers assist all who request information. 
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houses for veterans: desiring service. In the larger communities 
these centers include trained vocational and educational counselors 
financial and business counseiors, and others who specialize in insur- 
ance and social services. In addition, representatives of the Ver. 
erans’ Administration, the local United States Employment Service 
and the Red Cross may serve on a full or part-time basis. | 


Operation of the Program 


All operations of the Connecticut program are directed toward im- 
proving the services that can be made available to the veteran by 
the local committee or center. 

The initial step of the commission in organizing a local progr: LM is 
education of the community in veterans’ problems of postwar read- 
justment. ‘To develop a sense of community responsibility and under- 
standing of the personal and economic problems that veterans 
upon their return, the State commission initiated community edu 
tional programs. The State Department of Education and the Ui ni- 
versity of Connecticut directed these programs of 6 to 12 sessions 
week held in the more heavily populated areas of the State and of 
one-night community meetings in the smaller areas. 

Serving as an outlet for information and publicity, the commission 
supplies centers and committees with digests of laws, booklets, ani 
information on recent developments in Federal and State programs 
affecting veterans’ welfare Beginning in September 1944, the com- 
mission has published a monthly 16-page bulletin entitled “Reem- 
ployment,’’ which contains news of interest to veterans. 

A second step to improve operation of the centers is establishment 
of training facilities for personnel employed in the centers and agen- 
cies serving veterans. The commission organized a Center Opera- 
tional Training Course in Bridgeport, and provided more professiona! 
training for counselors in 2-week, 1-month, and 4-month training 
courses through the Vocational Counseling Service, Inc. (a nonprofit 
organization), in New Haven. 

Thirdly, the commission sought to place within each major cente: 
professionally trained vocational and educational counselors. Keal- 
izing that many veterans have had no previous work experience a 
desire guidance in choosing their postwar careers, the commissio) 
emphasized the need of providing expert counseling personnel ani 
recommended that the larger centers hire such personnel on a [ull- 
or part-time basis. For centers that can neither afford nor obtain 
such assistance, the services of the Vocational Counseling Service, 
Inc., are made available to any veteran within the State. 

Finally, the commission has worked specifically with the State 
Development Commission, chambers of commerce, and manage- 
ment and labor officials in stimulating the reemployment of veterans 
Area meetings have been held with industry representatives to fost 
job training under the provision of Public Law 346 (the G. I. Bill o! 
Rights). Now under way is a special program designed to promot: 
veterans’ counseling services within industry, so that the adjustment 
of veterans to the job can be made under the supervision of proles- 
sionally trained counselors. 
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Source of Funds 


The Connecticut program for veterans is financed by State, local, 
and private funds, with the State Commission receiving an allot- 
ment directly from the State. The increase in these funds in the 
ast 3 years indicates the growth of the program, particularly in the 
last year. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, the original 
Connecticut Reemployment Commission received an allotment of 
312,000 and for 1944-45, $23,000. 

For the fiscal year 1945-46, the budget of the commission was 
74,423, with an additional $19,500 allotted for the training of center 
personnel and counselors at Bridgeport and at the New Haven 
Vocational Counseling Service, Inc. 

Local committees and centers, however, are financed by local funds. 
In some cases these funds are drawn from the local community chest 
and in others they are local government appropriations. 


Results of Program 


While it is difficult to measure the effectiveness of the Connecticut 
plan in contributing to the readjustment and reemployment of 
veterans within the State, the program has materially assisted in 
the efficient coordination of the activities of the participating agencies. 
The program has also served to increase public awareness of its 
responsibilities to returning veterans and of the problems they face. 

The fact that by May 31, 1946, 160 out of a total of 169 towns in 
the State had organized veterans’ advisory committees, indicates 
widespread community response to the reemployment and adjustment 
program. The 60 veterans’ advisory centers which had been estab- 
lised by that date represented 100 towns, with a population of 1,711,299, 
and covered every major trading area within the State, except one. 
Full- or part-time professionally qualified vocational counselors were 
provided in 25 of the centers, and expert counseling services weré 
made available to every veteran in the State who requested it. 

The number of visits made by veterans to the centers offers an 
indication of the response of the veterans themselves to the program. 
Total visits to May 1, 1946, in all centers were 207,285—more than 
the estimated total of servicemen (some 181,000) who returned to 
the State—indicating that many veterans were revisiting the centers. 
Although the records of visits are not complete, it is estimated that 
more than 1,000 veterans a day visit the 60 centers throughout the 
State. 





Massachusetts Fair Employment Practice Act of 1946: 


THE right of inhabitants of the State of Massachusetts “to work 
without discrimination of race, color, religious creed, national origin, 
or ancestry’? was given legislative support under the State’s Fai; 
Employment Practice Act approved on May 23, 1946 (ch. 368). 
Provision was made for appointment by the Governor of a Fair 
Employment Practice Commission consisting of three members, who 
are to formulate policies for the prevention of discrimination jy 
employment. The commission is to maiatain its principal office in 
Boston and such other offices within the State as it deems necessary. 
and is to pass oa complaints of alleged discrimination. Other States 
having such laws are New Jersey and New York.’ 


Definition of Unfair Practices 


An employer may not discriminate by refusal to hire or by discharge, 
or in the conditions or privileges of employment, of any individual 
unless the action is based on a bona fide occupational qualification. 
Labor organizations are forbidden to exclude any person from full 
membership, or to expel him, or to discriminate in any way against 
any employee or employer, for reasons of race, religious creed, color. 
national origin, or ancestry. Nor may an employer or employment 
agency express in printed or verbal form, either directly or indirectly, 
any limitation, specification, or discrimination. It is also unlawful 
for any person, employer, labor organization, or employment agency 
to expel or otherwise discriminate against a person because he has 
opposed any of the practices forbidden by this law or because he has 
filed a complaint or assisted in any proceeding before the commission. 
To aid, abet, incite, compel, or coerce the performance of any of th 
foregoing prohibited acts is an unlawful employment practice. 


Remedy for Unfair Practices 


If the Fair Employment Practice Commission finds that an unlawful 
employment practice has been committed, an order must be issued 
requiring that it shall cease. Appropriate and required affirmative 
action is defined as ‘‘including (but is not limited to) hiring, rein- 
statement or upgrading of employees, with or without back pay, or 
restoration to membership in any respondent labor organization, 
as, in the judgment of the commission, will effectuate the purposes of 
this chapter, and including a requirement for report of the manner of 
compliance.’”” Complaints must be filed within 6 months after the 
alleged act of discrimination occurs. 

Penalties of not less than $10 nor more than $100 are authorize 
for failure on the part of employers, employment agencies, or labor 
organizations to post conspicuously notices of the salient provisions 
of the legislation under review. Any member of these three groups 
who willfully resists or interferes with the administration of the law, 
willfully violates a final order of the commission, or willfully files a false 
complaint, is to be punished (for each offense) by imprisonment 
for not more than 1 year or a fine of not more than $500, or both. 


1 Data are from Labor Relations Reporter, Labor-Management Relations, Laws and Regulations, June 


3, 1946, 18 LRRM (pp. 3008-3013). 
2 For summary of these laws, see Monthly Labor Review, November 1945 (p. 990). 
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Recent Developments in Rhode Island Cash Sickness 
Benefits ' 


THE Rhode Island Cash Sickness Compensation Act, the first of its 
kind in the United States, has been in operation for more than 3 years 
since the first benefit payments were made in April 1943.? Contri- 
butions to the fund, however, began shortly after the law was passed 
in the spring of 1942. The experience of the first 36 benefit months 
in this State is currently serving as a guide to other States (for example, 
California * and New Jersey) in planning sick-benefit programs. 
Rhode Island has also profited by analyzing its own experience and 
by correcting its original law as shortcomings have become apparent. 
The current status of the cash sickness-benefit plan in Rhode Island 
is of paramount interest to legislators, administrators, and students 
of social security measures. 

The Rhode Island law as first passed provided for employee contri- 
butions of 1 percent on the first $3,000 of annual earnings, with no 
employer contribution. This tax did not represent an additional 
burden on employees, as their contribution to the unemployment 
compensation fund was accordingly reduced from 1% percent to } 
percent. The favorable financial status of the unemployment com- 
pensation fund in 1942 offered ample evidence that employees’ con- 
tributions could be diverted at that time to the new cash sickness 
fund without impairing the unemployment fund. A 1-week waiting 
period is required after illness is contracted before benefits can be 
paid, with weekly benefits limited to $18. Weekly payments are 
based upon the highest wages in any quarter of the base year, and total 
benefits for any benefit year depend upon annual earnings in the base 
year. The smallest total payment possible in a benefit year is $34 
(based upon wages of $100), and the largest is $364.50 (based on wages 
of $1,800 or more). 


Status of the Cash Sickness Fund 


Beginning with the second quarter of 1944, a net operating deficit 
was reported in each quarter through the first 3 months of 1946, with 
the exception of the fourth quarter of 1944, when a small net increment 
was reported (table 1). This recent unfavorable relationship between 
income and disbursements contrasts sharply with the more favorable 
experience during 1943—the first full year of the fund—when net 
increments were reported in each quarter. The March end-of-month 
balance of the fund was 3.5 million dollars in 1944, compared with less 
than 2.8 million dollars in 1945 and with 2.2 million dollars in 1946 
(table 2), indicating a steady and rapid shrinkage of available funds 
and pointing to the necessity of drastic corrective action. 

Excess of disbursements over receipts may be traced to several 
sources: (1) Total pay rolls in Rhode Island began declining in 1944, 





! Prepared by Wendell D. Macdonald, director of the Bureau’s regional office at Boston. 

? For description of the earlier operation of the act, see Monthly Labor Review, February 1945. 

* By an amendment to its unemployment-insurance act, approved March 5, 1946, California adopted a 
system of disability-benefit payments which bears many similarities to the Rhode Island program (see a 


forthcomingsarticle in the August issue of the Review). 
21 
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resulting in a reduced inflow of taxes. (2) Potential claims for th, 
benefit year beginning on April 1 are based upon the worker’s earn ino. 
in the preceding calendar year. This means that in a period of (.. 
clining pay rolls, when receipts tend to fall below disbursement. 
benefits may be based upon an earlier period of higher employ imey; 
levels and higher earnings. (3) The drain on the fund because of cer. 
tain types of cases was undoubtedly too high under the origina! |ay 
This was true of pregnancy, workmen’s compensation, and retired 
workers’ cases. In addition to placing a heavy burden upon the fund 
excess payments for these three kinds of claims tended to favor som» 
individuals and discriminate against others merely because o/ 
technicalities in the law. 


TaBLe 1.—Receipts, Disbursements, and Net Increment to Rhode Island Cash Sich:nes 
Fund, by Quarters, 1942-46 ' 


. 
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Disbursements il ten, 


Calendar year and quarter Receipts pi ek ee ————| Or operat 
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' Data supplied by Rhode Island Unemployment Compensation Board. 


Tasie 2.—Balance in Rhode Island Cash Sickness Compensation Fund, by Months, J un 
1942 to April 1946! 
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| Data supplied by Rhode Island Unemployment Compensation Board. ’ 
2 Unusually low because the board had — payments by employers to the fund while ‘0 
amended bill was pending in the General Assembly. 
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Recent Amendments to Law 


Recognition of need for immediate and drastic measures to preserve 
the fund’s solvency and to eliminate inequities in benefit payments led 
the General Assembly in the January 1946 session to amend the exist- 
ing act (effective July 1, 1946)* in several important respects. The 
principal provisions of the changes are discussed in the following 
sections. 

INCREASED RATE OF CONTRIBUTIONS 


Beginning July 1, 1946, and for a period of 2 years, the employee’s 
rate of contribution to the Cash Sickness Compensation Fund is 
increased from 1 percent to 1% percent of his wages (on the first $3,000 
ina calendar year). The worker now makes his entire contribution 
of 1% percent to the sickness fund, discontinuing payment of % per- 
cent to the unemployment-compensation fund. The elimination of 
this contribution was justified on the ground that the unemployment- 
compensation fund had an extremely large balance, amounting to 
about 70 million dollars—deemed adequate to take care of any future 
drain. 

The rise in the rate of contributions to the sickness fund may be 
expected to increase receipts by at least $200,000 to $300,000 each 
quarter beginning with the fourth quarter in 1946. The expected 
expansion in income will undoubtedly wipe out quarterly operating 
deficits, which ranged from $24,000 to $116,000 during the four quarters 
of 1945. In addition, the increased revenue will serve to bring net 
balances up to totals comparable with the last half of 1943 and the 
first half of 1944, when reserves were running quite high (table 2). 


DURATION OF BENEFITS FOR PREGNANCY 


Under the amended law, benefits for pregnancy cases are limited to 
15 weeks, although payments may be extended if unusual complica- 
tions result from childbirth. In the benefit year ended April 1944, 
over $652,000 was paid to pregnant women. The original law tended 
to favor women with children born from October to the end of De- 
cember, and to discriminate agajnst those born between May and 
August. This curious situation arose from the fact that although 
weekly benefits may be the same, some women (dependent upon cde- 
livery date) were able to collect benefits during 2 benefit years— | 
ending March 31 and the other beginning April 1. 


RETIRED-WORKERS’ BENEFITS 


Since VJ-day, many potential beneficiaries of the cash sickness plan 
in Rhode Island have retired from the labor market. This group 
includes, for the most part, housewives and older workers who took 
jobs in wartime during the manpower shortage. Many of these retired 
workers remained eligible for cash sickness payments by reason of 
their contributions to the fund in the calendar year 1945. At any 
time between April 1, 1946, and March 31, 1947, they would have 





‘ H. B. 979, amending ch. 284, General Laws (as amended), and ch. 1200, Public Laws 1942 (as am ended) 
Approved Apr. 24, 1946. (Commerce Clearing House,!RhodejIsland Advance Session Laws, p. 63.) 
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been permitted to make claims for sickness benefits, even though they 
were no longer members of the labor force. ' 

Accordingly, the act has been amended to prevent benefit payment; 
to any person who has not worked within a period of 6 months, o, 
applied for employmeat at the U. S. Employment Service. Under the 
new law, it is extremely difficult for a person to retire from the labo; 
market and still enjoy the protection of the sickness-benefit program. 
Those who have not worked for an extended period and have no intep. 
tion of returning to work will not be eligible for bencfits, even though 
they have in the past contributed to the fund. The Unemploymen; 
Compensation Commission has pointed out * that “basically, the fund 
was designed to maintain to.a limited degree the family income of the 
worker who is forced to quit work because of illness. It was assumed 
that in most cases this would be a temporary condition and the worke; 
would return to his regular employment as soon as his health permitted. 
The situation presented by those persons who have left the labo; 
market with no intention of returning to employment is entirely 
different.”’ 

WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION CASES 


Prior to the recent amendment, it was permissible for a worker to 
receive both cash sickness insurance and workmen’s compensation 
concurrently, even though the total amount exceeded the full-time week- 
ly wages which would have been earned had he been able to work. An 
analysis of 1 year’s experience with those who collected benefits from 
both sources indicated that over 25 percent of the recipients received 
an amount greater than their normal full-time weekly earnings. As 
workers who suffer industrial injuries usually receive 60 percent of 
their average weekly wage and free medical care during the period of 
disability, their need for cash sickness benefits is obviously not as 
great as in the case of those who do not. Effective July 1, 1946, no 
benefits are to be paid to any person in excess of an amount which, 
when combined with any workmen’s compensation payment, is more 
than 90 percent of the average weekly wage of the employee at his 
last regular employment. 


ABILITY TO PERFORM REGULAR WORK 


Under the terms of the original act the definition of sickness was 
not clear as to whether a worker able to perform at a job other than 
his regular work was entitled to benefits. A Rhode Island court 
decision, however, ruled that ability to perform any work disqualified 
a worker from receiving benefits. 

Under the recent amendment, an individual is deemed sick in any 
week in which, because of his physical or mental condition, he is un- 
able to perform his regular or customary work. In addition, he is 
eligible for benefits even though his employer pays him his regular 
wages during absence caused by sickness. 

This amendment, unlike the pregnancy and workmen’s compensa- 


tion amendments, may doubtless serve to loosen rather than tighten 
the requirements for receiving benefits. A worker whose regular 





’ Ninth Annual Report, Unemployment Compensation Commission, 1944, Providence [19457] (mime- 
ographed). 
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juties require hard physical labor is entitled to benefits under the 
amendment, even though his illness is such that he could perform 
other duties requiring less physical strain. This provision may make 
it easier for a worker to establish his claim to benefits and may prevent 
denial of payment to those who suffer from ailments which keep them 
fom doing their customary work. Only experience will indicate 
whether the decisions which must be made in individual cases will be 
more or less difficult under the new criterion of “regular work.” The 
decisions Which the commission has had to make as to whether the 
potential beneficiary could do some kind of work and, if so, what kind, 
have been difficult. Measurements of degrees of illness are largely 
matters of opinion. The new regulation may, on the other hand, 
result in the introduction of even greater complications than in the 
past, since additional factors relating to a claimant’s specific occupa- 
tion will have to be considered. A possible disadvantage of the new 
amendment is that it may provide a loophole for malingerers, who may 
take temporary employment requiring less physical exertion than their 
regular jobs, collecting, at the same time, cash sickness benefits. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Appeals.—The Unemployment Compensation Board has been given 
power to reverse decisions of referees if the decision overrules or modi- 
fies the findings of a claims examiner. 

A 3-member board of review is to be appointed to consider appeals 
from the decisions of the Unemployment Compensation Board. One | 
is to represent employees, another the public, and a third the medical 
profession. ‘The review board is empowered to consider only those 
decisions of the Unemployment Compensation Board which are not 
unanimous. 

Increase in administrative funds.—Beginning July 1, 1946, for a 
period of 2 years, the amount allocated for the expenses of adminis- 
tering the Cash Sickness Benefit Fund is to be increased from 3 to 4 
percent of the contributions for each fiscal year. 

Educational publicity program.—The Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Board also was directed by the General Assembly to undertake 
an educational publicity program. This is to include soliciting the 
cooperation and assistance of labor, industry, and the general public. 
Among other things, the board is directed to publicize the need for 


accident prevention and the preservation of health. 


Appointment of advisory committee —A permanent advisory com- 
mittee of 7 members is to serve under the new amendment. The 
Governor was designated to appoint 3 members to represent labor 
and 2 the public, 1 of the public members to be selected from the 
medical profession. The chairman of the labor committees of the 
Rhode Island Senate and House of Representatives consitute the other 
2members. This committee is directed to meet monthly and review 
the activities of the administration of the Cash Sickness Benefit Fund 
and to file reports with the Unemployment Compensation Board and 
with the Governor. Their advisory responsibilities are broad, and 
they are to make recommendations in regard to administration, man- 
agement, and operation of the fund. An annual report to the Gover- 
nor by the committee will contain recommendations as to any pro- 
posed amendments regarding the cash sickness. fund. 





Foreign Labor Conditions 


Labor Conditions in Belgium, 1945 and Early 194¢ 


DURING 1945, Belgian labor and industry passed from the experiei: 
of liberation to the task of postwar rehabilitation. When the Nationa! 
Government returned in September 1944, the labor force of ti, 
country was scattered and industrial production for the civiligy 
population had fallen to extremely low levels. Before the yea; 
ended, industry had been sufficiently revived to supply the country’s 
most pressing requirements, agricultural production had reached 5( 
to 60 percent of prewar totals, serious unemployment had _ beer 
avoided, and the labor shortage in the coal mines had been temporarily 
relieved by the use of prisoners of war. An effort had been made t 
keep prices and wages in line by giving only moderate wage increases 
and’ assisting workers with enlarged social-security benefits whic! 
included clothing and household equipment coupons. In the spring 
of 1946, rising prices and wage demands endangered the Government: 
stabilization program. Industrial relations benefited during the yea 
1945 from the reestablishment of the Belgian system of joint industria! 
councils. Trade-union membership was growing and labor was 
represented in some 20 Government commissions. 


Employment, Unemployment, and Preduction 


Belgium had the same manpower problems in 1945 that complicate 
the task of increasing production in other liberated countries. Man- 
power had been reduced in numbers by deportation and in efficiency 
by malnutrition and by the workers’ adoption generally of techniques 
for retarding production for the Germans. Other disquieting influen- 
ces in the industrial labor situation of 1945 and early 1946 were labo: 
hoarding by employers while they awaited raw materials; army 
recruitment of 87,700 men; attraction of black-market activities. 
increased governmental employment; internment of collaborators in 
numbers ranging from 25,000 to 50,000; return of some 250,()0) 
Belgians from former German-held territories; and employment by 
the Allied Military Authorities of as many as 130,000 Belgians—or 
about one-tenth of the normal industrial labor force. 

Unemployment and labor shortage——Registered unemploymen' 
totaled 325,000 in February 1945, dropped below 100,000 in November. 
increased by only a few thousand during the winter of 1945-46, and in 
the first quarter of 1946 fell to the lowest level since liberation— 

1 Pre by Helen I. Cowan of the Bureau’s Staff on Foreign Labor Conditions from reports of } 


Smith Simpson, labor attaché at the United States Embassy, Brussels, and recent issues of the Revue @u 
Travai) (Ministére du Travail et de la Prévoyance sociale de Belgique, Brussels). 
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FOREIGN LABOR CONDITIONS 


7,858.2. To fit available labor for work, retraining was provided under 
the revised system of unemployment compensation established in 
May 1945. The shortage of skilled construction workers caused the 
Government’s retraining centers to emphasize work in masonry and 
carpentry. Employers’ retraining efforts developed mainly in the 
jiamond and textile industries. The number of workers occupied 
in industry, commerce, and agriculture (on the basis of figures from 
the Family Allowance Funds) dropped 9.5 percent, from 1,593,474 
in the third quarter of 1937 to 1,442,177 in the same period of 1945. 

The maritime manpower problems of the country were critical. 
Losses of personnel and shipping were so great during the war that 
the maritime service had to be rebuilt from the bottom. A pool of 
seamen and officers was consequently created at Antwerp by decree 
law of May 12, 1945, and facilities for retraining were developed. 
Permanent service and long-trip bonuses were included in the collec- 
tive agreement of 1942 which was still in effect in early 1946. As 
another inducement, waiting or port pay was later provided for 
periods when men were ashore, registered in the pool, and available for 
sailing. Acute labor shortages also developed in the textile, clothing, 
building and construction, and other industries, and especially in 
coal mining. 

Manpower and production in coal mining.— Belgium’s heavy indus- 
trial production depends upon the availability of fuel. In 1938, 
annual monthly production of coal amounted to 2,465,000 metric 
tons,> and the mines employed some 120,000 Belgians as well as 
25,000 Polish, Italian, and Czechoslovakian laborers in coal mining. 
Prewar annual production was sufficient in quantity for domestic 
needs, but coking coal and other industrial grades were imported 
and household grades exported. 

The coal problem of Belgium in 1945 was largely one of manpower. 
During the occupation, the number of men working in the mines and 
production per worker per day declined. Non-Belgian miners im- 
ported by the Germans appear to have been carried off during the 
retreat of 1945. As there had been no replacement of aged by younger 
Belgian miners in the war years, the Belgian mining industry faced 
an employment crisis on liberation. The index of coal-mine employ- 
ment (1936-38= 100) dropped to 46 in September 1944, rose to 71 by 
at and fell back to 67 in January 1945, as may be seen from 
table 1. 

Extensive propaganda by the Government emphazised the patriotic 
contribution of increasing coal production, encouraging miners in the 
industry to remain, and urging others to return. Speeial legislation 
improved the social-security legislation for miners. Inequities under 
the wage increases provided in decrees of April and September 1945 ° 
were discussed at a meeting of the National Joint (Mixed) Industrial 
Council for Mines, under the presidency of the Minister of Labor and 
Social Welfare, on December 14, 1945. As a result the minimum 
? For detail on unemployment in Belgium, see Monthly Labor Review, February 1946 (p. 197). 

’ Metric ton=2,204.6 pounds. 


* For detail, see Monthly Labor Review, July 1945 (p. 70). 
‘ For detail, see Monthly Labor Review, August 1945 (p. 237) and March 1946 (p. 475). 
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daily wage for surface laborers was to be 96 francs ($2.11). At thy 
end of the year, miners were receiving an average wage of 125 fran« 
($2.75) per day, as compared with 48 frances ($1.63) in January 1935 


Tasie 1.—Employment and Production in Belgian Coal Mines, 1938 to January 194 
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! Provisional figure. 


Meanwhile coal prices had been fixed at approximately 320 francs 
($7.04) per ton at the mine head. Since the mines could not return » 
profit at these price and wage levels, mine operators were being sub- 
sidized by the Government at rates based upon conditions of operation. 

In spite of an active recruiting campaign, only a few hundred 
former Belgian miners were attracted to the mines by January 1946 
About 123,000-free miners, practically all Belgians, were at work at th 
end of 1945. Employment of prisoner-of-war labor began in May 
1945, however, and in the first quarter of 1946 the number of German 
prisoners of war registered at the mines rose to 45,975. The number 
actually at work fluctuated between 37,000 and 39,000. At the end 
of 1945, the employment and production indexes (1936-38 = 100 
were 105 and 72, respectively. Nearly one-third of the coal being 
produced was the result of the labor of prisoners. 

As the replacement of prisoner-of-war workers will ultimately be- 
come a problem, negotiations for the immigration of free laborers 
Polish, Italian, and Swiss—were undertaken. Before the war nearly 
25 percent of the Belgian mine labor force was foreign. In the firs! 
quarter of 1946, some 600 Italians and 480 Swiss laborers were im- 
ported for the coal mines. Belgian citizens who had been convicted o! 
collaboration with the Germans were also being put to work in the 
mines. 

Employment in electrical, gas, steel, and other industries.—The only 
indications of employment in other industries are the indexes of pro- 





* For the purpose of this report, prewar Belgian wages were converted at the rate of 3.4 cents for 1 Belgiar 
franc in the period 1936-44 and at the rate of 2.2 cents for the period after liberation in 1944. Use of the 
foreign exchange rate, however, does not give an accurate measure of the relative purchasing power of mone’ 
as between countries, but information is not available showing the relative living cost in the United Stat: 


and Belgium. 
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juction. These show strides similar to those made in coal employ- 
ment and production. By December 1945, the production index 
(1936-38= 100) for electricity had risen from a low of 69 in February 
1945 to 120; for gas from 21 in February to 100 (in November); in 
steel (acier brut) from 3 in January to 52; in margarine from 41 in 
February to 102; and in sugar from 51 in February to 61. 


Wage Rates 


Prewar characteristics— At the beginning of 1936, average hourly 
rates for skilled labor ranged from approximately 4 francs (14 cents) in 
the textile industry to almost 7 francs (24 cents) in transportation 
In the course of the year, average hourly rates increased: for skilled 
laborers in woodworking, from 5.18 to 5.50 franes (18 to 19 cents) ; in 
coal mining, from 5.14 to 5.65 franes (18 to 19 cents); in the tobacco 
industry, from 4.69 to 5.32 frances (16 to 18 cents); and in the food 
industry from 4.93 to 5.28 franes (17 to 18 cents). The rising trend 
in wages continued until 1939. It was then accepted practice to relate 
wages to an official cost-of-living index which was used, although it 
was criticized, by employers and workers, in collective bargaining i in 
the joint industrial councils.’ 

The occupation period.—During the occupation, wages were frozen 
by the German authorities at levels prevailing on May 10, 1940, and 
later, in May 1941, at rates 8 percent higher than in the previous year. 
Because of the black market, these official wage changes met the cost 
of living so inadequately that many employers ignored the wage ceil- 
ings and paid twice the official rate. 

Post-occupation trends.—After liberation, unavoidable dislocations 
caused an increasing gap between wages and cost of living. The re- 
turned Government met constant pressure from certain labor unions 
for wage increases to close this gap. Socialist and Christian labor 
union leaders (see pp. 33 and 34), however, opposed wage increases, 
because they feared inflation and a consequent crippling of Belgian 
ability to recapture its export trade. 

Up to March 1946, the Government had yielded to rank-and-file 
demands for higher wages only twice. In April 1945, a 60-percent 
increase was required over May 1940 levels, and again in September 
1945 a further over-all increase of 20 perc ent was granted retroactive 
to August 1, 1945. Minimum hourly pay fixed in the legislation of 
September was 7.20 francs (16 cents) for female workers, 9.6C francs 
(21 cents) for unskilled male labor, and 12 frances (26 cents) for skilled 
male labor. This legislation set wage rates at a level 92 percent 
above the 1940 levels. 

The wage rates actually paid to skilled labor in specified industries 
in March and June 1945, as well as in the year 1936, were as follows: 


Hourly wage rates (in france) 





March Jun ne 
1936 1945 1945 
Metallurgical industry : . 47-6. 17 12. 56 13. 03 
NN ree 6. 16-6. 47 10. 35 11. 50 
Construction industry . 06-5. 31 12. 60 12. 81 
Chemical industry 55-4. 93 11. 08 11. 85 
Textile industry _-_--_- JOs2 USL 5 OOF BS 10. 17 10. 52 


’ For detail on joint industrial councils, see Monthly Labor Review, December 1945 (p. 1169), 
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From 1936 to 1945, money rates increased 86 to 138 percent in th, 
higher-paid industries and 162 to 164 percent in the lower-paid indy. 
tries. Some firms reported in late 1945 that their money wage rate 
were two and one-half times prewar rates. 

Social-security benefits were enlarged greatly after liberation an, 
these, together with the benefits provided by the employer-supporte; 
workers Reequipment Fund, helped to reduce pressure for hicho; 
wages. By the spring of 1946, however, the dissatisfaction of |aho; 
groups with the relation between rising prices and stabilized wages 
had imereased so greatly that strikes were threatened. After cop. 
ferences with labor-union representatives in May, the Governmen: 
agreed to enforce drastic cuts in official prices of food, textiles, foot. 
wear, and other consumer goods, railway fares, domestic coal, an¢ 
electricity, as a basis for continuing its wage-stabilization program 
In return for acceptance of the continued wage freeze, labor also aske; 
a 20-percent increase in old-age and family allowances, the publica- 
tion of a cost-of-living index beginning with June 1, formal Govern. 
ment and employer approval of labor-management committees, an 
a voice in the development of general economic policy. 


Cost of Living 


In March 1946, it was impossible to compare prewar with current 
real wages, because conditions were still regarded as too abnormal to 
permit the reconstruction of a cost-of-living index. The existing 
Government price-fixing program originated in a decree of January 
22, 1945 (superseding a decree of October 27, 1939), which had experi. 
enced limited success, until in the last half of the year vigorous steps 
were taken against price violators and wages were raised moderately 

In the absence of other measurements of changes in the cost o/ 
living, the prices of 27 essential food products were computed for 
1936-38, April 1940, and February 1946, on the basis of the monthly 
ration per person during the period from February 10 to March |! 
1946. The quantities rationed in 1946 were not necessarily those con- 
sumed in 1936-38 01 1940, and these quantities were not always avail- 
able in 1946 at the prices given. Calculating on the basis explained. 
however, the monthly cost of these food products to an “average 
person”’ at official prices in February and March 1946 was 206.6 per- 
cent higher than the cost of the same foods in 1936-38, and 178.9 per- 
cent higher than in April 1940 before the fall of Belgium to the Ger- 
mans. For a family of 4 persons with 2 children of 2 and 13 years 
(who are entitled to special milk rations), increases in current prices 
were still greater—211.8 percent compared with 1936-38 and 183.1 
percent compared with April 1940. 


Social-Security Benefits 


Benefits provided by the oe ag social-security system represente( 


a stabilizing factor insofar as the labor market, prices, and wages 2" 
concerned. After liberation, the legislation for general wage earners. 
miners, and seamen was modernized by decrees which authorizec 
increases in old-age and survivors’ pensions and in family allowances 
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‘he establishment of compulsory sickness, invalidity, and unemploy- 
ment insurance, and an improved type of paid vacations.* Wage 
garners contribute to their respective systems at the rate of 8 percent 
of wee and employers at rates ranging from 15.5 to 21.5 percent of 
vay roll. 

Rates of family allowances for wage earners were raised in December 
1944 to 115 franes ($2.53) a month each for the first and second child 
and larger amounts for the third and other children. To offset rising 
living costs, decrees of January 30 and February 5, 1945, Siteaatd 
old-age, survivors’, and invalids’ pensions by 50 percent and orphans’ 
pensions by 100 percent. In March, the benefit rates for sickness and 
invalidity were liberalized, so that the insured would receive 60 per- 
cent of lost pay for a period up to 300 days and 50 percent thereafter. 


National Fund for Reequipment of Workers and Their 
Households 


Subsidized consumption for the postwar reequipment of workers 
and their households was another measure adopted to ease the pressing 
needs of the workers for clothing and housefurnishings, pending the 
establishment of a satisfactory relationship between prices and wages. 

he idea of helping workers reequip themselves after the war by 
money-wage increases only was rejected because of the belief that 
increased purchasing power in a period of scarcity would cause a rise 
in prices, a further development of the black market, and serious 
inflation. Therefore, under terms of a decree of November 15, 1945, 
workers covered by the social-security and unemployment-insurance 
systems were to be assisted by subsidies ia kind, thereby strengthening 
the Government’s wage stabilization program. 

Financing the benefits —Goods were to be made available by means 
of ration coupons, of a value and duration to be determined by the 
Fund and the Ministers of Finance and Economic Affairs. With the 
approval of the Minister of Finance, the Reequipment Fund was 
authorized to borrow up to 6 billion francs (132 million dollars) for 
not more than 15 years. This expenditure was to be met by an annual 
tax not to exceed 1.5 percent on pay roll as defined in the existing 
social-security tax laws. 

In spite of hopes that the system inaugurated by the Fund would 
strengthen the wage-price stabilization program, some people attrib- 
uted the cost-of-living and black-market crises of the spring of 1946 
partially to Jack of control of the production stimulated by the 
Reequipment Fund. 


Hygiene and Safety in Commercial and Industrial 
Establishments 


A program for the promotion of hygiene and safety in commercial 
and industrial establishments (excluding mining) was developed in a 
decree of February 11, 1946, to help solve the problem of industrial 
diseases and accidents which arose with the resumption of economic 


' Further detail on the system is given in Monthly Labor Review, July 1945 (pp. 67-71) and November 
19465 (pp. 949-952) . 
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activity after liberation. The decree outlined only the general frame. 
work for the administration of the system; provision was to be mad 

by later decrees, for safety and health regulations, for a Superio; 
Council on Safety and Hygiene (under the ‘presidency of the directo 
of the Labor Ministry’ s Technical Organization), and for other matters, 

Safety and hygiene service and committees.—Regardless of the num. 
bers employed, each establishment was required to organize a safety 
and hygiene service, with members to be named by managemen(. 
This service was to supervise hygiene, educate the workers in safety, 
examine tools and equipment, recommend measures to prevent acci- 
dents, and report annually to the Ministry of Labor. The safety an 
hygiene service, in establishments which employed more than 50) 
workers, was to be assisted by one or more committees consisting o/ 
representativ es of management and personnel. 

The original decree provided that regional committees were to ly 
created later to supervise the application of the legislation in thei; 
region. These regional committees were also to function as safety 
and hygiene committees for establishments which employed fewe: 
than 50 workers each. Although the organization for safety an 
hygiene defined in the decree has been criticized as complex, it pro- 
vides for the use of the joint committee system familiar in Belgian 
industrial relations, for certain links with the Ministry of Labor, an¢ 
for regional committees which may be a useful innovation in safety 
legislation for the smaller establishments. 























Industrial Relations 


Joint industrial councils law.—Legislation on industrial relations 
during 1945 included a decree law of June 9 which placed under national! 
law the system of joint industrial councils which developed in 
Belgium after World War I and disappeared during the occupation 
The revival of the councils after liberation permitted the solution of 
difficult problems concerning working conditions in a spirit of mutual 
understanding. Interested employer and worker organizations 01 
the Government may request the creation of national and regional joint 
councils in various branches of industry, commerce, or agriculture. 

The councils are (1) to fix wages or remuneration for personne|, 
particularly in connection with collective agreements, (2) to consult 
upon working conditions, including those which should be made 
obligatory by shop rules, (3) to assist the Government in the prepa- 
ratioa and execution of social legislation, (4) to prevent and conciliate 
disputes, and (5) to encourage apprenticeship and close relations with 
vocational training institutions. 

Discussion of labor management committees —A controversial sub- 
ject in industrial relations in Belgium in early 1946 was the propose 
creation of factory councils or labor management committees — 
seils d’entreprise). While the General Federation of Labor (FGT 
was reported to be developing its case in support of the committecs. 
the manufacturers’ association (Comité Comaret Industriel) appeared to 
be working for a compromise on the functions of the committees. 
Information on the Government’s final policy regarding the commit- 
tees was not available at the time of writing. 
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FOREIGN LABOR CONDITIONS 


Industrial disputes, 1945 and spring 1946.—According to figures 
published by the Government, and shown in table 2, the number of 
jays of idleness because of strikes and lock-outs in the first 11 months 
of 1945 was 535,914, as contrasted with 240,937 in the 12 months of 
the last whole prewar year, 1938. In 1937, however, days similarly 
lost amounted to some 647,000. 

Industrial relations improved, during the latter part of 1945, as 
the labor-union movement reorganized to meet the postwar situation, 
as wages were increased and collective bargaining went forward, as 
more food became available, and as the social-security and other 
programs benefiting the worker got under way. 

After September 1, 1945, the cause of most strikes was the demand 
for higher wages to bridge the gap between price and wage levels. 
In the 1-month strike of streetcar workers in Liége, increases in wage 
rates were avoided by granting the workers lump-sum payments 
of 1,000 frances ($22), 800 franes ($17.60), and 500 franes ($11). A 
strike for wage increases to buy new clothing for workers in the 
electric-power industry in January 1946 was settled similarly. With 
Government approval, the employers reimbursed the workers for 
clothing purchases at the rate of 10 frances (22 cents) per clothing 
coupon for each male, and smaller amounts per coupon for wife and 
children. Until mid-March 1946, the workers’ success in obtaining 
wage adjustments in firms and localities where lower-than-average 
wages were paid and the distribution of coupons for clothing and shoes 
from the Reequipment Fund also tended to continue easy industrial 
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TABLe 2.—Strikes and Lock-Outs in Belgium, 1938 and 1945 
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l ow i teste 
Number of Number of | Number Gea weee 
Month , ‘mente ; peviteieat- os - 
affected, 1945| img, 1945 | jogs | _ 
| 
January. 41 18, 964 | 71,77 7, 623 
February. __. rr ad 33 15, 514 | 53, 880 22, 784 
March...._____- ; 17 3, 536 11, 192 31, 265 
yo 0S Rae fendi 20 10, 944 57, 656 20, 601 
May......- a ee ' 59 30, 722 92, 446 24, 226 
June... 18 | 8, 199 8, 969 21, 570 
| * eee ¥ 45 | 5, 758 | 66, 129 20, 584 
August... __ 15 | 31, 157 | 96, 346 27, 361 
September __- 20 | 6,949 32, 928 58, 479 
October. | 5 | 2,149 | 19, 683 4, 222 
November ____- | 19 | 10, 074 | 24, 911 546 
December........__.- a 11 | 2, 751 | 27, 259 | 1, 676 
' | | 








Membership and Development of Trade- Unions 


Membership in the reconstructed Belgian trade-unions was nearing 
900,000 by November 1945, with 452,129 members reported for the 
General Federation of Labor (FGT), 360,775 for the Confederation 
of Christian Unions (CSC), and almost 59,000 for the Central Union 
of Liberal Trade Unions (CGSL). 

General Federation of Labor.—Unification of the Communist and 
Socialist unions which make up the FGT was partially achieved within 
6 months after liberation. By the time of its December congress, the 
FGT had further strengthened its position, both as to membership 
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and unification. In certain industries, however, including the text], 
food, ete., some important Communist and Socialist unions attache, 
to the FGT had still not been merged, and in others unificatioy 
appeared to be somewhat tenuous. In the two largest unions, th, 
building and the metallurgical, administration had in general bee, 
consolidated. The distribution of the 452,129 members of the FGT 
is shown in table 3. 


Tasie 3.—Membership in Belgian General Confederation of Labor, by Industry, Doc. 
ember 1945 ' 


{| . 
| Number of unio: 
Number of | members 
Industry union | Industry viet) Se eeeee 


| members || 
Socialist |Communist 





7 | | 
Merger completed._.............| 77, 220 || Merger not completed 118, 505 


Building. ...._...__. 81,379 || Textile .___. 41, 347 
ROONEY... cdesnddaactioctnnd , Mining beet scée 31, 985 | 
Civil servants Seek 70,000 || Transportation ; 23, 786 | 
Employees. .... saad aa 16,973 || Stone. Sidbw ode ‘ 7, 757 | 
Tramway. ; ; re ts al 13, 314 Food _.. > , 6, 385 
Diamond 4 WEN 7,007 || Leather ; ! 4, 304 
Book “i ; sett 5, 937 || Clothing. _. 2, 941 
Tobacco __. wae 2,718 || Frontier 
PR Pee 54 dion! 104 











! Based on dues-paying records. 


Confederation of Christian Unions.—The reconstruction of the 
Confederation of Christian Unions was carried out so quickly that by 
November 31, 1945, its membership had surpassed the prewar total 
by some 16,000 and stood at 360,775. The concentration of the 
Christian trade-unions in the Flemish population, a natural unity of 
ideology, and the maintenance of inter-union relationships during tl 
war, all favored the speedy reconstruction of this confederation. 

Eleven of the fifteen affiliated national unions of the Confederation 
of Christian Unions were in the following industries: Chemical and 
leather; diamond; printing and paper; wood and building; transpor- 
tation; national railways, telegraphs, telephones, and radio; textile; 
metallurgical; mining; stone and cement; and food, tobacco, agricul- 
ture, and hotel. Of the other 4 affiliated unions, 1 was composed of 
“employees,” not specified; 2 of teacher groups; and 1 of public 
administration workers. 

The Central Union of Liberal Unions.—The Central Union bad noi 
increased in strength since the war. Membership at the beginning o! 
1946 was probably less than 59,000. 


Labor-Union Policies 


At the FGT congress in December 1945, trade-union leaders (with 
the exception of the Communists) were pressing for a reduction i1 
price levels rather than for a rise in wage rates. Their stand was 
strengthened by a Government announcement that prices of textiles, 
shoes, and certain household goods would be decreased 25 percent, 
effective January 31. 
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Both the FGT and the CSC favored the establishment of labor 
management committees in factories. At their urging, the Govern- 
ment t appointed a subcommittee to explore the subject. The meeting 
held by this subcommittee in January 1946 was not well attended by 
the employer members. 

More than 21 Belgian Government commissions and agencies had 
provided for some labor representation in their membership by 1946. 
These agencies included the National Office of Social Security, 
National Fund for Sickness and Invalidity Insurance, Commission of 
Food Supply, ‘Technical Commission for Professional Classification, 
Commission on Family Allowances, General Joint Industrial Council, 
Technical Committee for Industrial Diseases, Administrative Council 
of the Belgian National Railway Co., Consultative Commission for 
Problems of White Collar Workers, and Labor Consultative Commis- 
sion of the Ministry of Economic Affairs. 








Wage and Hour Statistics 


POPPPIIP PIII IDI D LI OPIOID DOO, 


Wartime Wages, Income, and Wage Regulation in 
Agriculture’ 


Part 1.—FarmM WAGES AND LABOR Cost 


FARM wage rates, which lagged appreciably behind nonfarm wages 
prior to 1939, made unprecedented gains during the war _ period. 
Labor shortages, due to military requirements and to industrial com- 
petition for manpower, accounted for much of the increase. An ad li. 
tional cause was the rise of farm incomes and prices resulting from 
the unsatiated demand for farm products. 

The composite farm wage rate for the United States as a whole rose 
192 percent from $29.40 per month in January 1940 to $85.90 in Jan- 
uary 1946. The greatest gains occurred in the West North Central, 
West South Central, and Pacific regions. The smallest increase was 
realized in New England. Piece rates for picking seed cotton in 1( 
major cotton-producing States rose more in the war period than did 
the general farm rates in all but 5 of the less important cotton-growing 
States. 

The farm wage bill as a proportion of total production expenses 
of farm operators rose from 17 percent in 1935-39 to 19 percent in 
1944, approaching the ratio of 20 percent that existed in the parity 
base period, 1910-14. Cash wages increased at a more rapid rate 
than did the payment of perquisites. 


Farm Wage Rates by Regions and Types of Payment 


Farm wage rates per day and per month, with and without board— 
the four types of farm wage payments for which the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics publishes quarterly figures—climbed to peak 
levels over the war period in every region of the Nation. Labor 
shortages, an unsatiated demand for farm products, rising farm 
prices and income, and increased productivity in _agric vulture, all 
contributed to the unprecedented rise in farm wages.’ 

Although the relative increases in farm wage rates during the war 
far mate, a the general rise in nonfarm rates, the gains of agricultural 

| Prepared by Marilyn Sworzyn, under the direction of Witt Bowden, of the Bureau's Labor Economics 
Staff. Reliance has been placed principally upon data published or made available by the Bureau of A¢ 


cultural Economics and the Production and Marketing Administration of the Department of Agricul(ur 
The cooperation of those agencies is gratefully acknowledged. 

Part 2, Comparative Wages and Wage Regulation, to appear in the August issue of the Review, sh 
the trends of farm wages in comparison with those of the incomes of family workers and the wages of non/ar 
workers. It will also outline wage stabilization in agriculture and the regulation of sugar-beet wages under 
the Sugar Act of 1937. 

? Approximately three-fourths of farm workers are family workers who, as members of the families of far" 
operators, do not work for wages. This article discusses primarily the wages of hired workers. 
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labor must be viewed against the background of relatively low wage 
rates in 1939 as compared with rates in many major nonagricultural 
pursuits. Farm wage rates, which soared during World War I and 
reached a new high in 1920, were seriously deflated in 1921. Although 
there Was some recovery between 1923 and 1929, the depression of the 
early 1930’s forced rates down to levels almost as low as those of the 
early 1900’s. Nonagricultural wage rates by 1939 had generally risen 
above predepression levels, but agricultural wages remained appre- 
ciably below those of 1929 and lagged considerably behind most 
nonagricultural rates. 

During 1939, approximately four-fifths of all cash wages of farm 
laborers in the United States were paid on a time basis (bv the month, 
week, or day), and the remaining fifth on a piecework basis. About 
42 percent of the amount of cash wages was paid to laborers hired on 
a daily or weekly basis, and 38 percent to laborers hired on a monthly 
basis. Although the proportions of the 1939 cash farm wage bill paid 
by different methods varied considerably among regions, the time 
basis was the predominant method of payment in every geographic 
area. Laborers hired by the month received more than half of the 
wages paid on a time basis in 4 of the geographic divisions, the East 
and West North Central, Middle Atlantic, and Mountain States. In 
the other 5 divisions, over half went to laborers hired by the day or 
week. In the 3 Southern divisions, cotton and tobacco with their 
sharp but irregular labor demands cause the greatest amount of hiring 
on a time basis for periods shorter than a month. 

Table 1 shows farm wage rates in January 1940 and January 1946 
for the United States as a whole and by regions for four types of wage 
payments reported on a time basis. Daily rates, as reported, are 
affected by piece rates, because the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
requests its reporters to make estimates of the daily earnings of piece- 
rate workers and to include these estimates of earnings as rates per day, 
with or without board. 

Farm wage rates per day without board rose from an average of 
$1.55 in January 1940 to $4.40 by January 1946. The rates ranged 
from a low of $1.03 in January 1940 and $2.79 in January 1946 in the 
Kast South Central region te a high of $2.70 in January 1940 and 
$7.67 in January 1946 in the Pacific area. The increase between 
January 1940 and January 1946 averaged 184 percent. The greatest 
advance—222 percent—oecurred in the West South Central States, 
a region which ranked the second lowest in rates paid in January 1940. 
Other increases ranged from 190 percent in the West North Central 
States to as low as 106 percent in New England. 

During the same period farm wage rates per month without board 
rose 170 percent, as compared with 184 percent for wages per day 
without board. The average rate per month in January 1946 was 
$95.30 as contrasted to $35.27 in January 1940. New England, where 
the average rate paid is relatively high, again ranked lowest in per- 
centage increase (117 percent). The greatest rise— 209 percent— 
occurred in the West North Central States. 

An appreciable portion of the income of farm workers lies outside the 
marketeconomy. Monetary wage payments frequently are augmented 
by nonmonetary payments or perquisites. These may include board 
and lodging, all meals or only certain meals, housing with or without 
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gardening privileges, and fuel, vegetables, milk, tobacco, or other fay, 
products. Practices relating to perquisites show great regional varis 
tion. The high proportion of Negroes among farm laborers in the 
South, for example, has an effect on the nature of the perquisites 
provided there. The Bureau of Agricultural Economies estimate: 
the value of perquisites in 1944 as 16 percent of total wage payments 


TaBie 1.—Changes in Farm Wage Rates, by Region and by Type of Payment, Januar, 
1940 to January 1946 ' 
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! Compiled from data in Farm Labor, issue of Jan. 11, 1946, and Farm Wage Rates, Farm Employme: 
and Related Data (U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washi: 
1943, mimeographed). 


The statistics of farm wage rates by type of payment include wag 
with board,’ but the value of the perquisite is not included in the rate 
Workers who receive board, as well as those who do not, may have 
perquisites other than board. For these reasons, only a very genera! 
comparison is possible between different types of wage payments. 

Farm wage rates with board increased more during the war tli: 
wages without board. The fact that farmers who hired workers 01 
the basis of including board had to increase their money payme nt : 
more than farmers whe hired workers without board appears to ini 
cate a decline in the relative value of board as an element of compens:- 


tion. 


3 The term “‘board”’ is not defined in the questionnaire of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics use‘! ': 
its correspondents in reporting farm yng statistics by type of payment, but it presumably include 
lodging when meals are accompanied b Special surveys of wages and wage rates in agricul’ 
begun in 1945, | ov detailed information rt ing: the proportions of workers, both regular and seasona!, \\' 
are furnished with housing, with lodging, and with meals. In May 1945, 47 percent of regular farm wor °' 
were furnished with houses, 29 percent with lodging, and 36 percent with 2 or more regular meals. A’: 
one-third were furnished with both meals and houses or lodging. See Survey of Wages and Wage Ka’ | 
-pabanen ny Report No. 7, February 1946 (U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricu!. 

conomics 
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The increases in farm wage rates per day with board from January 
1940 to January 1946 average 208 percent as compared with an in- 


quisites orease of 184 percent im rates per day without board. The increases 
timates ranged from a high of 245 percent in the West South Central region 
rments io a low of 136 percent in New England. Farm wage rates per day 

with board rose from an average of $1.22 in January 1940 to $3.76 in 
Januar January 1946. 


Farm wage rates per month with board more than tripled between 
Dee January 1940 and January 1946, rising 217 percent, from $25.33 to 
" 80.20, and significantly outdistancing the gain in monthly rates 
without board. ‘The increases ranged from a low of 150 percent in 
the East South Central area to a high of 247 percent in the West 
North Central region. 

It should be noted that the January level of farm wage rates is not 
entirely representative of the annual level because of considerable 
seasonal variations. This was evident, for example, in the year 1939, 
162 when only slight changes other than seasonal variations occurred. 
185.7 The levels for that year, for January, and for the other reporting 
- periods (April, July, and October) are shown in table 2. 


TABLE 2.—Quarterly } ariations in Farm VW age Rates in the United States, 1939 ' 
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! 
Year and month th ydeeun 7 Dits iz rE: f Steen lt) Yel. og 
l | (composite) 
With Without | With Without rate per 
board board board | board month 
a SS ee Oe a ee eS oy ee BE | 
| 
LY3¥: j | 
Year $27.39! $35.82 | $1. 30 | $1. 56 $30. 56 
RE te ee 24. 86 | 34, 92 | 1. 20 | 1. 53 29. 03 
ill a epee 27.08 | 35. 42 1. 23 | 1. 53 30. 03 
—... iain a ie epee, 28. 18 | 36. 26 | 1 36 | 1. 59 31. 23 
October______.- sab Graen-cohentewnn} 28. 28 | 36. 13 1. 35 | 1. 57 31.13 
yyment 1940: January._......_.-- ss <a | 25. 33 | 35. 27 | 122 | 1. 55 29. 40 





' Farm Wage Rates, Farm Employment, and Related Data (U.S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics), pp. 4, 40. 
rages 
rate The differences in rates as reported for 1939 (from January to 
have October) appear to have been almost entirely seasonal. The January 
eral 1940 averages are slightly higher than those for January 1939, indi- 
cating a nonseasonal rise which appears to have occurred toward the 
than end of 1939. 
on Interregional rate differences increased during the war. In January 
ents 1940, rates were lowest in the East South Central States and: highest 
ndi- in the Pacific States. The percentage increases in all four types of 
nsa- rates by January 1946 were larger in the Pacific States than in the 
Kast South Central region, the rise in the rate per day with: board, 
for example, averaging 229 percent in the former and nan 180 percent 
Indes in the latter region. The general (composite) wage rate rose, during 
_ the same Ee y 196 percent in the Pacific area and only 154 percent 


rkers in the East South Central States. One cause of the greater rise in the 

es i Pacific States was the relatively large dependence of farmers in that 
region on hired farm labor during a period of sharp decline in the labor 
supply and of rising demand for labor. 
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Regional differences in average farm wage levels are in part a po. 
sult of differences in types of agriculture. They also are affected }, 
area differences in the location and development of various industric 
with varying levels of wages, in the population end labor supply, an, 
in the institutions, traditions, and customs of the various populatioy 
groups. Differences as significant as those discernible between regions 
often prevail within an area by size, type, and value of farm and by 
nature of farm products.* ) 


Composite Farm Wage Rates by State and Region 





Composite farm wage rates ° for the country as a whole rose, on the 
average, 192 percent, or from $29.40 to $85.90, between January 194( 
and January 1946. Composite wage rates viewed by States (table 3 
show extensive interstate variation in the actual level of farm wages 
as well as the percentage increases in rates over the period. Rates 
were lowest in South Carolina and highest in California, with the 
differences greater in January 1946 than prior to the war. In January 
1946, the composite rate paid in South Carolina was $41.90 per month, 
in contrast to $152.00 in California. Over the 6-year period, farm 
wage rates in South Carolina rose 166 percent in comparison with a 
rise of 178 percent in California. Both of these increases were appreci- 
ably less than the rise of 192 percent for the country as a whole. 

Composite rates in the New England region as a whole, and in the 
States of Massachusetts and Connecticut in particular, showed the 
smallest percentage increases over the period. In 1940, these two 
States were near the top in level of wages paid. The largest increase 
(311 percent) occurred in North Dakota. In January 1940, the North 
Dakota average of $21.00 was significantly below the national average 
of $29.40, but wartime increases raised the average to $86.40, slightly 
above the national average of $85.90. 


Mi 
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Changes in Real Wages 


There is no satisfactory measure of the change in real wages of hired 
farm workers. The index of consumers’ prices as constructed by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics relates primarily to prices paid by moderate- 
income families in large cities; and the index of prices paid for items 
used in living as constructed by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
applies primarily to the families of farm operators and does not include 
rents and services. Both indexes have reflected only in part the war- 
time effects of changes in quality and availability of goods. 

It is apparent, however, that the increase in the composite farm 
wage rate over the war period was markedly greater than the rise ip 


te. Soe i 3, — hee ene 





4 See Wages of Agricultural Labor in the United States, by Louis J. Ducoff (U. 8. Department of Agr! 
culture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 1945.) This study is the major source of general background 
data used elsewhere in this article. 

5’ Weighted average of monthly and daily farm wage rates with and without board. The daily rates 
were converted to a monthly basis. 

Composite farm wage rates are an approximate but significant measure of the trend of farm wages, bu! 
because of the extreme diversity of the wage rates that enter into the composite and the exclusion of the valu‘ 
of perquisites, this rate has limited validity, according to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, as a measur: 
of actual wage levels. The constant employment weights used in assigning relative importance to each 0! 
the four ty of payments for deriving the composite rate are those of 1925 and they therefore do not reflect 
any shifts in the relative importance of the different types of payment since that date. In the absence ‘ 
ye cae data for States by types of pa nt, regional weights have been used, although considerab!' 
differences no doubt exist among the several States of a given regional division. In addition, piece rates ar 
much less adequately represented than are time rates. 
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TapLE 3.—Changes in Composite Farm Wage Rates, by State and Region, January 1940 
to January 1946! 















































Composite wage rate 2 Composite wage rate 2 
State and region Janu- | Janu- | Percent State and region Janu- | Janu- | Percent 
ary ary of in- ary ary of in- 
1940 i946 crease 1940 1946 crease 
United States.......-.-.- $29.40 | $85. 90 192.2 || South Atlantic —-Con. 
SSE ee $26.00 | $66. 00 153.8 
New England...........- 45.80 | 103.00 | 124.9 West Virginia.__._..| 26.75 | 59.80| 123.6 
eS ae eee 39. 50 | 104. 00 163. 3 North Carolina... .-- 22.00 | 60.70 175.9 
New Hampshire----- 46.75 | 111.00 137.4 South Carolina______- 15. 75 41. 90 166. 0 
Vermont..........--- 39.50 | 95.30 141.3 SS SAECO Petes 16.00 | 46.20 188. 8 
Massachusetts-_------ 49.25 | 102.00 107.1 | a pew 21. 50 72.10 235. 3 
Rhode Island-------- 52. 25 | 125.00 139. 2 
Connecticut..........| 50.00 | 106.00 112.0 || East South Central__-__-- 19. 80 50. 30 154.0 
Kentucky...........| 24.25] 58.50 141.2 
Middle Atlantic. -.._---.- 35.60 | 89.40 151.1 Tennessee - -..._----- 19.75 | 48.40 145.1 
New York..........- 35.25 | 96.40 173. 5 CO aa cok, a 45. 80 173.4 
New Jersey.--.---.--- 40. 25 | 103. 00 155. 9 Mississippi...........| 17.50 49. 20 181.1 
Pennsylvania-------- 34.25 | 77.90 127.4 
West South Central____- 23.20 | 73.90 218. 5 
East North Central_-__--_- 31.70 | 85.80 170.7 Arkansas........-....| 19.25 | 58.60 204. 4 
| 30.50 | 76.60 151. 1 Louisiana............| 20.00 | 51.30 156. 5 
SES 78. 90 142.8 | Oklahoma. .......--- 25. 75 84. 70 228. 9 
ae 35.00 | 92. 50 164.3 | , | SOE eee Tae 24.75 | 81.90 230. 9 
Michigan........._-- 31.75 | 87.80 | 176.5 | 
Wisconsin ---...--.-.- 29.00 | 89.10 207. 2 | Mowntelt. -.....2....4.: 36.00 | 105.00 191.7 
Minnesota. -----.-..- 25.00 | 83.70 234.8 || Montana. ........--.-. 36.50 | 113.00 | 209.6 
|| i cane 36.25 | 133.00 | 266.9 
West North Central_....| 25.80 | 85.60 231.8 | Wyoming............| 35.50 | 109.00 | 207.0 
* SS Te ee 29.75 | 95.00 219.3 Colorado. -........--- 30.75 | 98.00) 218.7 
I nt ne eae 23. 00 67. 50 193. 5 | New Mexico_____.__- 28. 50 74. 30 | 160. 7 
North Dakota . ---_.. 21.00 | 86.40} 311.4 | DE acaccccesen 37.00 | 107.00 | 189.2 
South Dakota- ---__- 24. 50 93. 60 282.0 | ee SSS 43.75 | 111.00 | 153.7 
Nebraska. _____. _...-| 25.25 | 95.90 279. 8 | ccd cactaiiins « 42.25 | 110.00 | 160.4 
ET 26.25 | 89.50 | 241.0 | | 
.| es 50.60 | 150.00} 196.4 
South Atlantic......__.*| 21.60| 59.80] 1769 || | Washington......__. 41.25 | 144.00 | 249.1 
Delaware --_-- Ls ae 32.50 | 81.00 | 149.2 || Oregon...........----| 40.75 | 138.00 | 238.7 
Maryland _- -..-.--.. _| 32.75 | 83.50 | 155.0 || California... - aie | 54.75 | 152.00 | 177.6 





1 Compiled from data in Farm Labor, issue of May 1946, and Farm Wage Rates, Farm Employment, 
and Related Data (U.S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Washington, 


1943, mimeographed). 
2 Weighted average of monthly and daily farm wage rates with and without board. The daily rates 


were converted to a monthly basis. 


prices. A rough approximation of the rise in the real farm wage rate 
from 1939 to 1945 (the wage-rate index adjusted by the index of liv- 
ing costs of farm families) is 85 percent. In this connection, however, 
it is quite important to note the serious lag in 1939 in the real as well 
as in the money wages of hired farm workers. The average output of 
farm labor as a whole rose almost 50 percent from the parity base 
period (1910—14)® to 1939; but the estimated real wage rate of hired 
farm workers in 1939 was approximately the same as from 1910 to 
1914. During the same period, as will be indicated later, the wages of 
nonfarm workers far outdistanced those of hired farm workers. 


Wages of Piece-Rate Workers 


In 1939, approximately 20 percent of all cash wages paid to farm 
laborers in the United States were paid on a piecework basis, including 
contract work. The importance of piece rates varied significantly 
between regions. In the two northeastern divisions, wages to laborers 





* The parity policy as embodied in acts of Congress is designed to maintain farm prices and the per capita 
net income of farmers from farming on an approximate “‘parity”’ with nonfarm prices and income in terms of 
the 1910-14 relationships. 
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hired on a piecework or contract basis were less than 10 percent of q\/ 
wages paid, whereas in the West South Central, Mountain, an, 









Pacific divisions, this type of payment accounted for about 30 percey; oi 
of the cash wage bill. Cotton picking in the South (usually paid fo, c 
by the hundredweight), sugar-beet work in the Mountain, Pacific, 1; pt 
other States (customarily paid on a per-acre or per-ton basis to con. ef 
tract labor), and vegetable, fruit, and other specialized farming opera. D 






tions on the West Coast, account for the higher proportion of the wage 
bill going for piecework or contract labor in these regions. 
Comprehensive data on piece rates are compiled regularly for cottoy 
picking and minimum rates are issued each year for the growing an 
harvesting of sugar beets. Increases in cotton-picking rates betwee 
October 1939 and October 1945 were greater (with the exception of 
five less-impor tant cotton-growing States) than advances in the geneva! 
or composite farm wage rate in the same States (table 4). Suzgar- 
beet rates under the Sugar Act of 1937 rose much less than the genera! 
rate, but the rates as reported are the minimum as determined under 
the act, and labor shortages after 1939 have caused some growers to 
pay rates above the minimum. Sugar-beet wages will be discussed in 
part 2, in connection with wage controls. 
















Tasie 4.—Comparison of Average Rates for Picking Seed Cotton With Composite | arm 
Wage Rates in Principal Cotton-Producing States, 1939 and 1945 ' 















Average wage rate 
for picking 100 | Composite farm | Percent of inc: 
pounds of seed wage rate? ~ | in— 
cotton 

















































| Cotton- | Com: 
1939 | 1945 | October | October | picking | ite far 
; ; ate wat 
ra 
Missouri__. om j $0. 75 $2. 05 $25. 25 $69. 50 | 173 
RE . 60 | 2. 20 27. 00 63. 60 | 267 
North Carolina. _. , qe ay re . 60 2. 30 22. 25 | 60. 00 283 
Ny Pere Feet: -| . 50 1.7 15. 75 | 41. 30 | 250 
ibe Seplllagl poet woe tied ted. MBeager . 50 1.7 16. 00 45. 40 | 240 
peneees. ZOO os td bas i . 60 1.75 23. 00 72. 10 192 
Temmessee_______- ‘ Slob gtlhh bdo dun . 60 1.95 20.75 50.20 | 225 | 
FES SSE 75 To —_—- -* . 0 1.70 17. 00 | 46. 90 240 
Mississippi... _.-- Sa. . PR nn all . 60 1.95 17.75 | 48.20] 225 
Me LO. eo a 2. . 60 2. 00 20. 25 59. 30 | 233 | 
Louisiana... ... Pee EP Sey ee = ae . 55 1. 80 20. 25 52. 20 227 
Oklahoma. ._....-..-- b ip derigire ines’ i Et 65 1.90 27.00 89.90 | 192 
Re aan lar — all i: Sp le Aaa teint . 55 1, 95 26. 00 87. 20 | 255 
Bee wees Siti 325. dh. sds did. oil. . 65 1.95 31.75 82. 60 | 200 
0 RE ey ee OVS TUS eT i . 90 2. 30 39. 25 107. 00 | 156 
eS LS Ry be 8 eo! pbb wabbelddedi | . 85 2. 25 56. 00 156. 00 165 

























‘Compiled from data in Farm Labor, issues of Nov. 13, 1945, and Feb. 12, 1946, and Farm \' 
Rates, Farm Employment, and Related Data (U.S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricul! 
Economics, Washington, 1943, mimeographed). : 

? Figures for October for comparison with rates in cotton-picking season 














Correspondents who report wage data for the quarterly series 0! 
wages per day and per month are directed to include in their estima's 
of wages per day the “average daily earnings of piece workers.” |' 
is recognized by the Department of Agriculture that the results which 
can be achieved with available statistical resources may fail to reflec! 
adequately the rates of pieceworkers. In so far, however, as the 
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‘ates per day were influenced by the inclusion of estimated daily 
arnings of piece-rate workers, it appears that the general rise in 
piece rates was no greater than the general rise in time rates; the 
composite rate rose 183 percent between 1939 and 1945, and the rate 
per day without board (including a large part of equivalent daily 
earnings of piece-rate workers) advanced only 178 percent. Rates 
per month and per day with board both rose more than the correspond- 
ing rates without board, indicating not a relative rise in piece rates, 
but rather in cash payments by farmers who also supplied perquisites. 


Farm Wages in Relation to Production Expenses of Farm 
Operators 


The total cash wages and perquisites of hired farm labor as a share 
of the total production expenses of farm operators rose from 17 per- 
cent in 1935-39 to 19 percent in 1944 (table 5). The wage bill 
advanced 126 percent; other production costs, 87 percent; and total 
production costs, 93 percent. 


TaBLe 5.—Farm Wages as Production Expenses, 1910-14, 1935-39, and 1944! 





Amount (in millions) | Percentage distribution of— 


'- 

All production 

expenses 
= 


Wages 


Item Aver- | Aver- Balsa. ; 
| age, | age, 1944 | 
| 1910-14 | 1935-39 | Aver- | Aver- | Aver- | Aver- 
age, | age, | 1944 | age, age, 


1910-14) 1935-39 1910-14) 1935-39 
j | 


ital production expenses ia $3,858 | $5,576 '$10, 783 100 100 100 
ital wage bill : ‘ 783 928 | 2,094 20 7 19 100 | 
ES, EE 550 722 | 1,760 14 | 2 16 
To persons living on 
farms. 369 | 491 | 1,197 | 
To persons not living on 
RE RES 181 231 563 
Perquisites - - - ---- 233 206 334 
To persons living on | 
RS 192 170 
To persons not living on 
0 EE 41 | 36 59 — 
ther production expenses _-_----- 3,075 | 4,648 | 8, 689 80 | 83 81 | 
| | | 


ovr 


o 





Net Income and parity Report: 1943, and Farm Income Situation, issue of June 1945, Net Income and 
Parity: 1940-44 (U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington). 


The wartime ratio of farm wages to total production expenses 
approximates the ratio that prevailed in tbe parity base period of 
1910-14. During the intervening years, however, wages as a pro- 
portion of production expenses declined, falling to 13 percent in the 
depression year 1932, before an upturn occurred. Wage costs have 
thus comprised a relatively variable proportion of total production 
expenses and have tended to contract ia times of depression relatively 
more than other production expenses and to expand at a greater 
rate in times of prosperity. 

The declining relative importanee of perquisities as a component of 
the wages of hired farm workers, suggested in an earlier section, 

699502—46——4 
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appears to be further substantiated by a study of the farm wage bil] 
Cash wages to hired farm labor rose 144 percent over the war period 
in contrast to a rise of oaly 62 percent in perquisites. Cash wages 
as a proportion of the total wage bill amounted to 78 percent in 1935. 
39 but to 84 percent in 1944. This trend was a continuation of thy, 
earlier movement: cash wages from 1910 to 1914 averaged only 7 
percent of total wages. In terms of the declining importance o; 
perquisities, these noncash wages fell from 30 percent of the total 
in the parity base period to 22 percent in the years 1935-39 and 
declined further to 16 percent in 1944. 
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Recent Developments in Earnings in Slaughtering 


and Meat Packing’ 


DURING the war period, average hourly earnings in the slaughtering 
and meat-packing industr y rose considerably, but the increases were 
not as pent as in all manufacturing industries combined. After 
1943, substantial overtime hours and wartime adjustments permitted 
by the National War Labor Board were largely responsible for main- 
taining average weekly earnings at approximately the same level as in 
all manufacturing industries. In March 1946, average hourly earn- 
ings established a record for the industry, outstripping comparable 
earnings in all manufacturing industries combined and in the food 
industries group. Also, both average hourly and average weekly 
earnings for production workers in the industry exceeded the prewar 
1939 levels for an identical workweek by about 53 percent. Employ- 


ment in March 1946 surpassed the 1939 level by 22 percent. 


Analysis of reports from slaughtering and meat-packing establish- 
ments to the Bureau of Labor Statistics for March 1946 reenforce the 
conclusions as to the improvement in the hours and earnings of pack- 
ing-house workers, and most of the comments from reporting plants 
attribute the improvement to wage-rate increases. However, the 
distributions show wide spreads between minima and maxima in the 
av anege hours and earnings of reporting plants. Considerable varia- 
tion also exists between averages in northern and southern plants. 

On the basis of the high demand for the products of the slaughtering 
and meat-packing industry, it may be anticipated that employment 
will continue to be maintained at a high level. During the war period, 
production expanded considerably, and according to preliminary 
estimates, it is expected that approximately the 1945 level will be 
maintained in 1946. Civilian demand (without rationing), plus un- 
precedented export requirements, and continued Government procure- 
ment assure the industry of a steady market for meat products. In 
the civilian market alone, preliminary estimates place per capita con- 
sumption of meats in 1946 around 147.0 pounds as compared with 
125.6 in the period 1935-39.? In addition, repair and remodeling 
programs, fuller utilization of raw materials and byproducts, involving 
greater labor requirements, may be expected to add further numbers 
to the industry pay roll.® 


Hourly and Weekly Earnings 


Postwar employment in the slaughtering and meat-packing industry 
compared favorably with the 1939 prewar level. In March 1946, 
approximately 147,000 production workers were on the industry pay 
roll, as compared with about 120,500 in 1939. Although by March 
1946, the average workweek in the industry had contracted to the 
1939 prewar level of 40.6 hours, average hourly earnings reached an 





! Prepared in the Employment Statistics Division of the Bureau’s Employment and Occupational Out- 
look Branch by Ella Joan Polinsky under “a direction of Clara F. Schloss. 
— Food Situation, April 1946 (U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics 
5 An gga of better = gy utilization would be more careful handling of animal glands for medica] 
pre —~ j aw of the valuable byproduct is lost through diversion of meat slaughtering through 
channels 
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all-time high of $1.048, a level almost 53 percent above 1939... Averavy 
weekly earnings of $42.56 were not at their peak in March 1946, },; 
like average hourly earnings, the weekly pay exceeded the prewa 
level by almost 53 percent. (See table 1.) 

Comparable earnings in all manufacturing industries combined 
averaged $1.034 an hour and $42.14 a week, and in the food industries 
group, $0.944 an hour and $40.50 a week. The earnings advantace 
of the slaughtering and meat-packing industry is even more strikiny 
taking into account that the workweek was 40.6 hours in Marc), 
compared with 40.8 hours in all manufacturing industries combine 
and 42.9 hours in the food industries group. 

In order to evaluate more adequately the significance of the curren 
trends in employment, hours, and earnings in the slaughtering «an 
meat-packing industry, and to appraise the dislocations during th» 
war period, the prewar as well as the wartime record of the industry 
is compared with that in manufacturing industries as a whole. (Se 
table 2.) Except for seasonal fluctuations, average hours and ear». 
ings in the slaughtering and meat-packing industry showed litt) 
variation from 1937 to 1941. Nevertheless, average hourly earnings 
exceeded those in all inanufacturing industries combined by 4.1 cents 
in 1937, 6.1 cents in 1938, and 5.3 cents in 1939. In 1940, however. 
hours and earnings in slaughtering and meat packing continued to 
maintain approximately the level of the previous 3 years, but increases 
in the respective averages for all manufacturing industries whitt|e« 
down the earnings advantage formerly held by packing-house workers 
to about 2.5 cents an hour. In the war period, the advantage disaj- 
peared completely as war production became accelerated and workers 
shifted from the nondurable goods into the higher-paying dura)|e- 
goods industries. 


TaB_Le 1.—Employment, Hours, and Earnings in Slaughtering and Meat Packing,' |) 
Years, 1939-45, and by Months, January~March 1946 





Weekly | Hour} 
earnings hours earning 


| Indexes (1939 
Esti- | average= 100) 
| % é “i ar Se eee ee oe 
namiber | Bis: fea | 
(thous- | p . ndex ndex } Indk 
ands) — —_ Average; (1939 | Av (1939 | A veenge | 
€ | rolls | | =100) | =100) a ot 
|—_—__—_— 


Year or month 








100.0 | $27.85 
108. 27. 60 | 
127.1 | 

170. 
200. 
216. 
181. 
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14. 5 | 
121.9 | 
117.0 | 
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120.0 1 
| 113.5/ 93.9 
| 100.0} 104.8 
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217.9 | 
199. 


February ? 
191. 


Pay 





1 The Census redefinition in 1939 of the slaughtering and meat-packing industry retained the 1937 def! 
tion of the ‘‘Meat packing, wholesale” and the ‘‘Sausage casings’’ industries, but expanded the cover: 
of the “Sausage, meat a, headcheese, etc.,’’ industry and added ‘‘Custorn slaughter, wholess 
Mest, pecking. wholesale”’ most important of the industries, includes establishments engage: 
who slaughter and in the preparation of fresh, canned, and cured meats. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics ‘‘Slaughtering and meat packing’’ series corresponds in scope to th: 
Census industries ‘‘Meat packing, wholesale’ and “Custom slaughter, wholesale.’’ 
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[,n_e 2.—Comparison of Hours and Earnings in Slaughtering and Meat Packing ' with 
All Manufacturing, by Years, 1937-45, and by Siectte, Jenteal 1946 


— 





Slaughtering and meat packing 





All manufacturing [ 

Compared zi all 

Lit 9 ! manufacturing 

\ ear and month bass | Average Average nig ee: ith. 

| | hourly weekly 

Average | Average | Avergge jearnings earnings | Average | Average Average 
hourly | weekly | weeMy hourly | weekly | weekly 

earnings | hours (earnings earnings hours [earnings 


| ee esemee | am 








| Cents Cents 
24.05 | 66. 5 ; ; +4. 
22. 30 | 8 ; +6. 
23. 86 6 +5. 
25. 20 | 68. 6 +2. 
29. 58 | 74.1 +1. 
36. 65. | 80.8 —4, 
43.14 | 87.2 —6. 
46. 08 92.1 | —9. 
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See table 1, footnote 1, for definition of the industry. 
? Preliminary. 


Unlike other nondurable goods industries, slaughtering and meat- 
packing plants succeeded in increasing meat production in spite of 
losses In operating personnel. Production of meat products in 1939 
was 16.2 billion pounds; in 1943, it had increased to 24.1 billion 
pounds; and again in 1944, production rose to 24.7 billion pounds. 


In 1945, when output dropped to 22.9 billion pounds, production 
was still about 40 percent above the 1935-39 level. At the beginning 
of the war, a reservoir of suitable manpower was still available, and 
the number employed expanded to 172,200, the record for the in- 
dustry. However, from 1943 to the war’s end, the industry had to 
lengthen the workweek appreciably to offset inductions into the armed 
forces and losses to war industries. From the 1942 employment 
peak through 1945, about 39,000 production workers left the industry, 
but the 1945 level of employment was still almost 11 percent above 
that m 1939. 


’ Wage-Rate Adjustments 


Average hourly earnings in 1941 included two general wage increases 
which were largely adjustments under the “Little Steel’’ formula of 
the War Labor Board, whereby advances up to 15 percent above 
January 1941 wage rates were permitted to compensate for rises in 
the cost of living. In accordance with national wage-stabilization 
policy, no further general increases were granted in the war period.’ 
Between 1942 and 1943, the average workweek in the industry in- 
creased by 5.6 hours and hourly average earnings rose 6.4 cents (to 
87.2 cents); in 1943, production workers in all manufacturing indus- 
tries combined worked 1.6 hours less than packing-house workers 
and earned 8.9 cents an hour more (96.1 cents). In the durable goods 


‘ National Food Situation, April 1946, and Livestock and Wool, April 1946 (U. 8S. Department of Agri- 


culture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics). : ( 
§ See Directive Order of the National War Labor Board, February 8, 1943: Big Four Meat-Packing Cases 


(War Labor Reports, vol. 6, p. 399). 
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industries, the earnings opportunities were even greater. For ey. 
ample, in blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills, productioy 
workers averaged $1.124 hourly, or 25.2 cents more than in slaughter. 
ing and meat packing, and worked 2.2 hours less a week. The relatiye 
disadvantage of the meat-packing industry continued throughout the 
war years. Average hourly earnings rose to 92.1 cents in 1944 and 
to 94.1 cents in 1945, and hourly earnings in all manufacturing indus. 
tries were $1.019 and $1.023, respectively. However, the average 
workweek in the slaughtering and meat-packing industry was 49.5 
hours in 1944, and 47.5 hours in 1945 (involving 10 or more overtime 
hours a week) as compared with the considerably shorter average 
workweek of 45.2 and 43.4 hous in all manufacturing industries 
in the 1944-45 period. Thus, at the end of the war average hourly 
earnings in the industry were more than 8 cents lower than in all manu- 
facturing industries combined, and 5.3 cents above those for all manu- 
facturing industries in 1939. Average weekly hours worked in the 
slaughtering and meat-packing industry were 4.1 in excess of those 
in all manufacturing in 1945 and 2.9 hours longer in 1939. 

Another relative disadvantage of the slaughtering and meat-packing 
industry is that, compared with all manufacturing industries combined, 
meat packing has an unusually high accident rate. In 1940, according 
to accident reports submitted to the Bureau of Labor Statistics by 
slaughtering and meat-packing plants,® the industry had an average 
of 26.8 disabling injuries in the course of every million employee hours. 
The ratio was about 75 percent higher than the average of 15.3 for all 
manufacturing industries in that year. According to a special survey 
of slaughtering and meat-packing plants in 1943, the accident rate 
was 39.0 as against 20.0 for all manufacturing, or almost double. 
The cumulative January-December 1945 average of 32.5,’ wasone of the 
highest injury frequency rates of all industries. Comparable rates, 
were experienced in such high risk industries as steel-plate fabrication, 
paper and pulp mills, and structural-clay products. 

In spite of cértain disadvantages in the war period, relatively long 
working hours raised average weekly earnings in the industry almost 
to the level of that in all manufacturing industries. For example, 
average weekly earnings in the industry were $3.63 below the average 
for all manufacturing industries in 1942; the difference was narrowed 
in 1943, and, thereafter, variations in average weekly earnings be- 
tween the two groups were less than $1.00. 

Another important factor in the maintenance of earnings in the 
industry was the National War Labor Board policy which permitted 
the correction of certain inequities. This policy may be better under- 
stood against the framework of collective bargaining in the indus- 
try. In the highly unionized slaughtering and meat-packing indus- 
try,® the single, industry-wide master agreement, covering 93 plants 
of the “Big Five’ packers (Armour, Cudahy, Swift, Wilson, and 
Morrell) and involving three differently affiliated unions, established 
the pattern of labor relations throughout the industry. This series o! 
master agreements (first negotiated in 1940 and 1941) were renewed 

6 See Work Injuries in the Slaughtering and Meat-Packing Industry, 1943, Monthly Labor Review, 
November 1945 (Bp, 965-071). : aaa : 

See Industrial Injuries in Manufacturing, Fourth Quarter of 1945, Monthly Labor Review, Apr! 

1946 (pp. 597-600). 


§ More than 80 percent of the industry is covered by union agreements. See Extent of Collective Bar 
gaining and Union Recognition in 1945, Monthly Labor Review, April 1946 (p. 568). 
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from year to year, and in February 1943 the National War Labor 
Board ordered a uniform termination date (August 11) for all 
agreements.° 

Although variations exist in agreements covering conditions in 
individual companies or plants, certain provisions are uniform through- 
out the master agreement. Most important of such provisions is the 
male common labor rate established by ‘‘geographical”’ areas. For 
example, highly industrialized ““Metropolitan”’ cities have an identical 
contract rate for male common labor of 72.5 cents an hour; plants in 
less industrialized “‘River’’ cities must pay 70.0 cents an hour; ‘“‘West 
Coast”’ plants pay 77.5 cents an hour. In “‘Southern’’ plants hourly 
wage rates for common labor range from 55 to 64 cents." During 
the war period, as areas became more industrialized, as manpower 
stringencies increased, and as other comparable emergencies arose, the 
National War Labor Board granted some relief to the plants in those 
areas by classifying them into the area with the next higher common 
labor rate. Adjustments to classifications above common labor were 
made also, to preserve occupational differentials. Still other types of 
upward adjustments ordered by the National War Labor Board were 
2% cents an hour compensation for time spent in changing clothes; 
50 cents a week allowance for special-purpose garments (as for ex- 
ample, laundering butchers’ gowns); and extra compensation for 
repairing and preparing tools.? In addition, production workers were 
paid for time off on recognized holidays and were granted paid 
vacations. 

The master agreement which applies uniformly to all covered plants 
provides for the guaranteed workweek of 36 hours. In view of the 
substantially longer hours actually worked in the war period, workers 
did not need to rely on the guaranty. However, the provision repre- 
sents an important support for maintaining average weekly earnings 
in the postwar period. 


Changed Wage Policy 


A changed wage policy was inaugurated for the industry as a result 
of a Nation-wide strike on January 16, 1946, which tied up all 
slaughtering and affiliated operations of the major packing com- 
panies. On January 28, employees returned to work as the Govern- 
ment seized certain plants and facilities of the Big Five packers.. A 
Fact Finding Panel was appointed by the President, and on February 
7 it recommended a wage increase of 16 cents an hour. Subsequently, 
the seized plants were returned to their owners with orders to put 
into effect the wage increase recommended by the Panel, retroactive 
to January 28, the date of seizure. 


* See Directive Order the National War Labor Board, February 8, 1943: Big Four Meat Packing Com- 
panies (War Labor Reports, vol. 6, p. 399). 

‘© Originally, apc ye og area referred only to Chicago and New York, but the term was gradually 
extended to cover all p ts with the same level of male common labor rates. ‘ Metropolitan’’ plants are 
generally located north of the Mason-Dixon line and east of the Rocky Mountains. The ‘‘River’’ plants 
were originally those locatedin the Missouri River Valley, but the term was gradually applied to all northern 

lants with a male common labor rate 242 cents below that of ‘‘Metropolitan’”’ plants, regardless of location. 

his gave consideration to nongeographical considerations such as the extent of industrial activity, labor 
market area, ein, cost of living, etc. The ‘‘West Coast” classification was the only one to be estab- 
lished by the National War Labor Board, in part to seal off the high wage areas in California, Oregon, and 
Washington, so as to prevent them from serving as the basis for boosting rates in “Metropolitan” areas. 
The other three geographical classifications described are historical and were recognized in the NRA code 
on abtin for the slaughtering and meat-packing industry in 1933. See War Labor Reports, Vol. 21 

p. . 
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Coincident with Presidential approval of its orders in the “Bie 
Five’’ case, the National Wage $ Stabilization Board adopted a ‘‘paite oie 
approval” order, whereby wage increases up to 16 cents an hoy 
above the August 17, 1945, level could be granted in meat-packing 
plants in which wages were normally adjusted in relation to thos, 
paid by the “Big Five” packers." To enable immediate payme | - 
wage increases, pending approval of price increases by the Office of 
Price Administration, special temporary subsidies were permitte:’ 
to meat packers. 

The increase was reflected immediately, as average hourly earnings 
rose from $0.939 in February to $1.048 in March 1946. Both employ- 
ment and average hours worked weekly declined between those 
months. Average weekly earnings remained about the same, in spit 
of the shortened workweek. 

Analysis of reports to the Bureau from 309 slaughtering and meat. 
packing establishments, employing 122,269 wage earners in Mary’, 
1946 (see table 3), reveals average hourly earnings of $1.053 an hour 
and comments on the record earnings confirm widespread wage ip- 
creases. However, the earnings ranged from $0.552 to $2.02 hourlh 
a spread of $1.468, Almost ha f of the wage earners-worked in plants 
in which earnings averaged from $1.00 to $1.10 an hour. Of the 3 
percent of the wage earners working in plants having averages of |es. 
than $1.00, about two-thirds were employed in plants averaging betw ew 
$0.90 and $1.00. The largest a tee concentration of wage earner 
comprising fully one-fourth of the sample, was in plants for whic! 
earnings averaged from $1.05 to $1.10 an hour. 


TaBLe 3.—Frequency Distribution of Avera age Hourly Earnings in Slaughtering ani 
la 


Meat Packing, March 1946! 





| 
——- Production workers 


reporting a 
ag Number Percent of Cumulat 
| reported | total | percent 


Hourly earnihgs Plant average 


Under 60 cents 
60-69 cents 

70-79 cents 

80-89 cents 

90-99 cents 
100-109 cents 
110-119 cents. . 
120-129 cents... 
130-139 cents. .. 
140-149 cents 
150-159 cents ‘ 
160 cents and ove r 


Total.......... ' | 309° 122, 260 


RON Wh aow oon 


S| 
oi 











' Reports cover any part of the pay period ending nearest March 15, 1946, on both a full-time and a 
time basis. See footnote 1, table 1, for definition of the industry. 


A distribution of average weekly earnings tabulated from (!) 
March 1946 reports, indicates that somewhat more than half of | thy 
122,269 wage earners covered, worked in plants for which the averiv 
were between $40 and $46 per week, as shown in table 4, while Binost 





"! See General Pattern Approval No. 1: Meat Packing Industry, issued under Executive Order \. 
February 25, 1946 (National Wage Stabilization Board, Release No. 10A, February 26, 1946). 
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three-fourths of all wage earners were employed in plants in which the 
earnings averaged from $36 to $46 weekly. The average in all of the 
plants reporting was $42.66, and the range in individual plants was from 
$21.72 to $92.90. 


Taste 4.—Frequency Distribution of Average Weekly Earnings in Slaughtering and 
Meat Packing, March 1946! 





Number of | Production workers 
reporting | . . sejeoccuicsiah delineates 


SS | Number Percent of | Cumulative 
- reported total percentage 


Weekly earnings—Plant average 


Less than $30.00... _._. a hades LAL 6! ‘ 1, 126 
$30.00-$32.99.........--..----.---- ‘ 6, 406 
Aerie rere ts : 6, 427 

23, 340 
14, 010 
37, 037 
14, 367 
9, 484 
5, 772 
942 
1, 329 
2, 029 


_—O— 
Sx SeSams 





WE Sathana Melia didbacssitaedsddvel : 122, 269 


| 





Cl OK MMO wWeRe wns 


= 
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| Reports cover any part of the pay period ending nearest March 15, 1946,fon both{a full-time andfa part- 
time basis. See footnote 1, table 1, for definition of the industry. 


In respect to average hours worked per week, over 60 percent of the 
wage earners in the sample were employed in plants working less than 


41 hours and about half of these ee worked in plants averag- 


ing from 39 to 41 hours (see table 5). Slightly more than 30 percent 
worked in plants operating from 41 to 45 hours weekly; the remaining 
7 percent (about 9,000 workers) were engaged in plants which con- 
tinued to work the longer hours characteristic of the industry in the 
war period. The wide spread apparent in the earnings distribution is 
also evident in respect to hours. Average hours worked in individual 
plants ranged from 20 to 64 per week. 


TaBLe 5.—Frequency Distribution of Average Weekly Hours in Slaughtering and Meat 
Packing, March 1946 ' 





Production workers 

| Number of 

Weekly hours— Plant average reporting es- | 
| tablishments| Number re- | Percent of | Cumulative 
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_' Reports cover any part of the pay period ending nearest March 15, 1946, on both a full-time and a part- 
time basis. See footnote 1, table 1, for definition of the industry. 
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The special tabulation ” indicates that most of the meat-packine 
plants in the sample were located in the North. Only 46 plants, 0; 
15 percent of the sample, were located in the South," and these em. 
ployed 8 percent of the wage earners in the sample. The dominant 
packing companies (the traditional “Big Four” and Morrell) constj- 
tuted a little over 19 percent of the plants in the sample, but they 
employed about 56 percent of all the production workers in the sample. 
About 52 percent of these workers had jobs in northern plants; only 
4 percent worked in southern plants of the “Big Five” packing com- 
panies. 

A wide differential was found between average hourly earnings jn 
northern and southern plants. The regional average for all northern 
plants combined was $1.066 hourly compared with $0.876, the re- 
gional average for all southern plants. The differential, which in the 
sample amounts to 19 cents an hour, is partly traditional, but does to 
some extent reflect factors such as smaller and less industrialized 
communities, and smaller firms."* 

A national sample from plants of the major packing companies 
shows that hourly earnings averaged 1.6 cents less than in plants of 
the “‘independents.”’ However, average hourly earnings in all the 
northern plants of the “Big Five’’ were 3 cents an hour less than the 
comparable average for independent plants, and the average for all 
southern plants of the “Big Five’? combined exceeded the regional 
average for independent plants by almost 11 cents an hour. It ap- 
pears that the major packers were more consistently able to preserve 
the prewar North-South differential than were the smaller packers 
For example, in March 1946 average hourly earnings in plants of the 
“Big Five” were $1.053 in northern plants and $0.928 in southern 
plants, a difference of 12% cents. Comparable earnings in plants of 
the major packers in the 1937 survey were 71.5 cents in the North and 
58 cents in the South, a difference of 13% cents per hour. 

In the independent plants (other than the “Big Five’’), the North- 
South differential appears to have increased. In the 1937 survey, 
when earnings in both North ($0.615) and South ($0.418) were below 
“Big Five” averages, a differential of 19.7 cents per hour was apparent 
in favor of the northern plants of the “independents.” However, 
March 1946 tabulations, showing $1.083 in northern independent 
plants, indicated that the differential had widened to 26.4 cents an 
hour. The substantial increases in average hourly earnings in inde- 
pendent plants may in part be the result of competition for scarce 
labor. 

Analysis of average weekly earnings by geographic regions indicates 
a marked North-South differential. Earnings in northern plants 
averaged $43.29 as compared with $35.77 in southern plants, a spread 
of $7.52 a week for a slightly shorter workweek (see table 6). The 
comparable North-South differential in the plants of the “Big Five” 

2 The reports from some 310 establishments employing about 122,000 wage earners, from which frequen¢: 
distributions of average hours and earnings were taken, also yielded data by region and type of establis!- 


ment. It should be cautioned that averages computed from these reports are for plants, not for individua 
wage earners. . 

8 The southern bees are located in Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Texas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, A!a- 
bama, Sane, lorida, Virginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina. Al] other States are considere® 
as northern. 

‘4 In the December 1937 survey of the wholesale slaughtering and meat-packing industry, covering 2° 
plants and 49,235 wage earners, a 17-cent differential existed between the average hourly earnings in norther! 
plants ($0.667) and those in southern plants ($0.497). See Earnings and Hours in the Meat-Packing !n- 
dustry, December 1937, Monthly Labor Review, October 1939 (pp. 936-959). 
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ackers Was $6.31; in this instance the average workweek in southern 
plants was more than an hour shorter than in northern plants. 

In the national sample, average weekly earnings were approxi- 
mately the same for both the major packers and the independent 
companies. This relationship also held in the North as a whole, 
»lthough in both national and regional comparisons the average work- 
week varied by about 1 hour. However, in the South, more marked 
differences were apparent between the two types of establishments. 
Weekly earnings averaged $37.08 for a 40-hour week in southern 
plants of the “Big Five,” while comparable earnings in plants of 
independent packers averaged $2.79 less for a longer week of 41.9 


hours. 


TaBLe 6.—Employment, Hours, and Earnings in Slaughtering and Meat Packing, by 
Region and Type of Establishment, March 1946 ! 





| | i 
| ey : | 
| Number of | Number of! Average Average Average 


Region and type of establishment | establish- | production| weekly weekly hourly 
g j kl} } rly 
ments | workers | earnings hours earnings 


United States, total... ..........---------.| 311 | 122,916 $42. 69 40.6 $1. 051 
“Big Five” ; onal 0 | «—- 68, 589 42.91 41.1 1. 044 
Sat. Se TRS 51) 54, 42. 41 40.0 1. 060 


. 1. ere eee, 
| | 





43, 29 40. 6 1. 066 
43. 39 41.2 1. 053 





Northern States ____- 
“Big Five’ 


en al ARIE TIE Sai, 49, 761 43. 16 39.8 1. 083 


9, 737 35. 77 40.9 . 876 
5,171 | 37. 08 40. 0 . 928 
4, 566 | 34. 29 41.9 . 819 











i Based on reports covering any part of the pay period ending nearest March 15, 1946, on both a full-time 
ind a part-time basis. See footnote 1, tablel,.» definition of the industry. 
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Wages of Office Workers in Metalworking Industries, 
January 1945’ 


THE organization of modern manufacturing has led to a relatiye 
expansion of the labor force required for record keeping and business 
transactions. Almost a tenth of the country’s present manufacturing 
employees are office or clerical workers, a third of whom are employed 
in metalworking industries. ; 

The wage data presented here for a selected number of key office 
occupations are based on surveys of 18 industries? covering about 
6,400 establishments,’ or about a fifth of all metalworking -plants jy 
the United States. Because this summary is a byproduct of individual 
industry studies, certain important seaiiineiies industries were not 
covered, notably blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills, airframe 
manufacture, and shipbuilding, as well as central offices not operated 
at the site of industrial plants. 

The data consist of average hourly earnings, excluding premium pay 
for overtime and nonincentive bonuses but including any cost-of-living 
adjustments. In the case of salaried workers, hourly earnings were 
computed by dividing salaries for the normal workweek by normal 
rather than actual hours of work.‘ 

Information is presented for only selected office jobs. In the main, 
these are the lower paid, more standardized office occupations; varia- 
tions in functions within the more highly paid jobs make interplant 
comparisons difficult and of limited significance. Accordingly the 


study includes relatively few jobs in which appreciable numbers of 
men were employed. 


Average Hourly Earnings 


Office workers earned about one-fifth more in the metalworking 
industries than in department stores. There was, however, no con- 
sistent variation in office workers’ earnings between metalworking 
industries and electric light and power companies, another large 
employer of office workers.’ In some jobs and in some regions, 


1 This report was prepared in the Bureau’s Wage Analysis Branch by Lily Mary David. Field work for 
the survey was conducted under the direction of the Bureau’s Regiona] Wage Analysts. 

? The industries included in the summary are aircraft engines and engine parts, communication ¢ (\ui)- 
ment, electric generating and distribution equipment, electroplating and polishing, fabricated structura 
steel, ferrous and nonferrous foundries, iron and steel forgings, machine-tool accessories, machine (00s 
—r motor vehicles and vehicle bodies, power boilers, radio and radio equipment, sheet metal, sma!) 
arms, tanks, and tool and die jobbing shops. 

The proportion of establishments studied varied among industries and, within each industry, was als 
somewhat higher for large cities and large establishments. The effect of these varying proportions on the 
wage information presented was offset by appropriate weighting but the information on wage practices 
presented in terms of number of establishments, has not been adjusted to compensate for varying covera¢ 

—-¥ on hourly earnings and wage practices for the individual industries studied is available upo! 
request. 

* About 700 of these employed no office workers. Within each industry, establishments were selected | 
provide a representative picture of wage levels in all sections of the country. They were visited by field 
representatives of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, who transcribed wage data from pay rolls and other basi 
records and classified workeis according to uniform job descriptions. These descriptions are available upon 
request. 

‘ The number of workers refers to estimated total employment in the industries studied rather than 0! 
in the establishments actually surveyed. 

§ The information for department stores and utilities was based on an April 1945 pay-roll period. 
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utility workers’ average earnings were higher; in others the reverse 
relationship was found and in a few jobs there was relatively little 
difference between the two industries. An average for women based 
on the numerically most important jobs showed only a 1-cent differ- 
ence for the country as a whole in favor of office workers in utilities. 
There was a tendency for earnings of office workers to be higher in the 
metalworking industries in the Great Lakes, Middle West, and Pacific 
regions and for utility workers’ earnings to be higher in the New 
England, Middle Atlantic, Southeast, and Mountain regions, whereas 
earnings were, on the average, about the same for both industries in the 
Southwest.° 

Within the metalworking group, earnings of office workers were 
relatively low in the machinery industries and high in tool and die 
jobbing shops, aircraft engine and parts plants, and nonferrous 
foundries. For most office jobs average hourly earnings in the 
machinery industries were about 5 percent below the average in all 
metalworking industries iv the country as a whole and in the Great 
Lakes region. In tool-and-die jobbing shops, aircraft engine and parts 
establishments, and nonferrous foundries, earnings for most jobs 
ranged from 5 to 15 percent above the over-all metalworking averages. 
In the New England, Middle Atlantic, anid Pacific regions the varia- 
tion in earnings from the metalworking average was generally less 
consistent from job to job than in the Great Lakes. For specific 
office occupations in ferrous foundries and machine-tool, communica- 
tion-equipment, machine-tool accessory, and structural-steel establish- 
ments, there was no consistent tendency for wages to be higher or lower 
than the average for all metalworking. 































VARIATION AMONG OCCUPATIONS 


In about two-thirds of the key jobs studied in January 1945, women’s 
earnings in the metalworking industries averaged between 65 and 75 
cents an hour, exclusive of premium pay for overtime and nonincen- 
tive bonuses (tabie 1). Among the jobs surveyed that covered the 
largest group of workers, general clerks and clerk-typists received an 
average of 65 cents per hour, class B stenographers 69 cents, account- 
ing clerks 76 cents, and class A stenographers 81 cents an hour.’ 
Earnings of men averaged about one-third more in 4 of the 6 jobs in 
which they were employed in appreciable numbers—accounting, order, 
pay-roll, and general clerks. 






















* Information was not available to permit such a comparison for the Border States. 







’ Class A stenographers were defined as those who take and transcribe dictation of a difficult nature 
in ee av technical or specialized vocabulary or who take rapid and varied but less technical dicta- 
tion. 






B ya ty or are those who take and transcribe dictation involving a limited and routine 


vocabulary or a simple but varied vocabulary at ordinary speed. 
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Taste 1.—Straight-Time Average Hourly Earnings! for Selected Office Occupati 
ected Metalworking Industries, by Region, January 1945 oT 





LL 


United New Eng- Middle | Border South- 
States land Atlantic | States east 2 





Occupation, grade and sex Num- Aver- 
ber 


| 


Bookkeepers, hand __........| 1,140 |g1.12 | 100 |g1.07 | 252 |$1. 16 | 
Clerks, accounting eo 2,735 | 1.04 i168 | .98 | 607 | 1.04 

Clerks, general * "396 | -85| 105| (81| 336| .71 | 
Clerks, order. . , -----| U8} 100) 115) 1.00 | 235) 1.01 | 
Clerks, pay roll . ,0O70 | .96 96 | .86| 247 . 94 | 
Office boys... “| "878 | 155} 140} 353] 282] [54] 


Women 


Billing-machine operators - , 522 oa , 7 272 
Bookkeepers, hand ] int 5, 25¢ .92 |} 798 | .86 |1, 464 | 
Bookkeeping-machine operators: 
Class A. ; ‘ { 4, bet 78 | 
+) ae .ic-b4008 .75 | 24% 2 220 | 
Class C nom : _ 68 7 : 99 
Calculating- -machine operators: 
Class A ‘ : 547 
Class B 693 | 
Clerks, accounting 11, 810 
Clerks, file, class A -- 234 
Clerks, file, class B___ | 967 | 
Clerks, general __- |3, 552 
Clerks, order___- 516 
Clerks, pay roll_...............- 
Clerk-typists____- 
Office girls 
Stenographers, class A 
Stenographers, class B 
Switchboard operators Ld 
Switchboard operators-rece ptionists 
Transcribing-machine operators: 
Class A__. rue 
Class B. suubiacd. betpa is 822 
Typists, copy, class A_____- - ne | 2. 039 | 
Typists, copy, class B...............--| 4,080 | 


iL, 730 


$9 St $9 $0 A SEO > wh ~ 90 99 bo 





See footnotes at end of table. 


GEOGRAPHIC VARIATIONS 


Earnings on the Pacific Coast were distinctly higher—about 15 
percent on the average—than in any other region. Although for 
two-thirds of the individual jobs earnings varied among the other 
regions by at least 15 percent, the position of each region was not 
consistent from job to job; consequently an average based on thie 
entire group of key jobs showed a range io the other regions of about 
9 percent, with the Great Lakes region at the upper limit and New 
England at the lower limit.® 

On a city basis, women office workers in the metalworking industries 


* Data for the Southeast are based almost entirely on cities of at least 100,000; in view of the relative! 
small amount of metalworking in this section of the country outside of these cities, the data are believed 
to be reasonably accurate for the entire region although inclusion of smaller communities might reduc 
average earnings for the region somewhat below those in New England. 

The regions used in this study are as follows: New Eng/and—Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, Ne¥ 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont; Middle Atlantic—New Jersey, New York, and_Pennsylva! 
Border States—Delaware, District of Columbia, Kentucky, Maryland, Virginia, and West Virzi 
Southeast— Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Tenn 
Great Lakes—Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin; Middle West—Iowa, Ka! 
Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota; Southwest—Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, an¢ 
Texas; Mountain—Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming; and Paci/ic- 
California, Nevada, Oregon, and Washington. 
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Taste 1.—Straight-Time Average Hourly Earnings! for Selected Office Occupations in 
Selected Metalworking Industries, by Region, January 1945—Continued 



























: 
Great Middle South- | , — 
Lakes | West west | Mountain Pacific 
| 
Aver peed | Ave | | Aver Aver- 
Occupation, grade and sex Num- | “ioe pam age | Num- ty \Num Pot Num- ag 
| hour-| —_ hour- - | hour _ hour- ve hour- 
: a hen 28 2 se DP y 
wat earn- pany earn- | WOTK™| earn- |WOTK-\earn- —_ earn- 
- ings ings | “> | ings| © | ings * | ings 
















Men 















Bookkeepers, hand --------- phar a=p Sie» i 

Clerks, sccounting-...............-.-. , 32 | .87 | 9 100 

Clerks, general... ....---- TS ae ae Te cae te fo Fe ore 33 | .91 
re AE a 513 | 1.03 | 132 | .87| 20| .85 | 2| @) 74 | 1.00 
a OS Saaeeeee 529 | 1.02 / 121) .81 13 | .89)| 11 |$0.79 18 | 1.12 
OS ES a eee ee ae 344 | . 59 ie. | Fi@ |. .@bcae 5 | () 









































































Women 
Billing-machine operators. .---....----.| ang A 
Bookkeewers, NOME........:..-.......- 2,009 | . . 82 | | .88] 2 
Bookkeeping-machine operators: | 
SE tials b04$ 6n3 <cesepdhra ¢ 
rn oe at . 57 | salad 
=: aaaaneaal ls 
eS ee . 69 s 
Clerks, accounting. .............-.---| 4,133 | .77| 459) .73| 57 
eS SSS eee | 660] .75/ 67) .63/ 2] (3) |-.....]....-. 
Clerks, Gis, class B....................| 2539 | .61) 178) .5 | 5 
Clerks, general_-...............-.-----| 7,079 | .67| 143] .59]| 76 
EE eS ee eee 11,161 | .72] 1865 . 61 | 5 
Ceenee..._.-......--..-..-.. |3.303| [74] 369| 167] 37| .7% | 3t 
tN ol. ciate 17,746 | .66| 596] .62 64 | .63 | .69 | 726 77 
gS Re PRPC TT | 806) .57 | 145 | .61 4| @) | @) 71 63 
Stenographers, class A- ---_-_.------- | 4,367 | .82| 403 | .76 | 102) .80 se. 89 
Stenographers, class B__.__-_....----- | 6,776 | .69 | 597) .67 133 | .69| 57] .66] 7 83 
Switchboard operators................| 785 | .74 75 | .7 ll | .66] 1; (3) 65 2 
Switchboard operators-receptionists __| 1,461 .73 148 | .63 46 | .65| 11 | .66 | 298 80 
Transcribing-machine operators: | 
ee oe. | g39] .77| 72] .77| 2] @ |--.---|_----. 25] .78 
—— ae | 303] .67] 101 | .69 }___--.}- Ree 8 | (3) 
Typists, copy, class A............-.--- | 978] .70 71| .67|; 3) @ | 2| ® 33 78 
Typists, copy, class B_...-........----| 1.995 | 61} 200) .61| 2| (%) | 19] .62 84 74 









! Exeluding premium pay for overtime and night work. 
? Based primarily on cities of 100,000 or more population. 
‘ Insufficient number of workers to justify presentation of an average. 















in Detroit were generally the highest paid. Los Angeles followed 
Detroit, and San Francisco held third place. The position of other 
cities varied appreciably among jobs, but New York, Cleveland, and 
Chicago in general had the next highest wages. Among cities with a 
population of 500,000 or more, Boston, Milwaukee, Philadelphia, and 
St. Louis ranked relatively low.'® 

Table 2 presents office workers’ earnings in a group of 16 wage 
areas.” Included are all wage areas built around cities of 500,000 
or more, except Washington, D. C., as well as a few other large 
cities in the leading metalworking sections of the United States. 





















* Detroit also ranked high among the jobs employing substantial numbers of men. 
Pittsburgh had relatively low average hourly earnings although the exclusion of blast furnaces, steel 
works, and rolling mills should be noted in evaluating the data for this city. The omission of this industry 
as well as of shipbuilding and airframe manufacture also affects the significance of the wage data for certain 
other cities, notably, Baltimore and Seattle. 

"| A wage area consists of a central city and such surrounding territory as constitutes a relatively homo- 
gencous area with respect to wage structure. A supplementary table showing data for additional wage 
areas built around cities of 100,000 or more is available on request. 
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TasLe 2.—Straight-Time Average Hourly Earnings! for Selected Office Occupations j; 
Selected Metalworking Industries, 16 Wage Areas, January 1945 





Average hourly earnings in— 





Occupation, grade, and sex Buffa-| Chi- | Cleve- De- Los a 
lo cago, | land, | troit, |Angeles, waykep 
N.¥.| Il.’ | Ohio | Mich. | Calif.’ wis” 


| 





Men 


Bookkeepers, hand - 
Clerks, accounting -__- 
Clerks, general “ 
Clerks, pay roll__.. 
Office boys. ....._-- 


Women 


Billing-machine operators ° . .72 
Bookkeepers, hand. -- -%0 84 | 
Calculating-machine operators: 
Class A . een bes .74 
aie ‘ . 68 
Clerks, accounting......_-..- S cl ‘ ans 
Clerks, file, class A : ‘ . 68 
Clerks, file. class B a .6 . 54 
Clerks, general ‘ .6 61 
Clerks, pay roll__.......-- ui ‘ .70 | 
Clerk-typists ! .6 . 59 | 
3 TE RT , oe ‘ . 52 
Stenographers, class A--..-_. =~ P . 75 
Sten phers, class B-..--- ?- ‘ . 65 
Switchboard operators__-_. i ‘ .70 
Typists, copy, class A a ea . 67 
Typists, copy, class B . , .6 . 55 


—|— 














64 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| 

Minne-| New- | New |_Phila- S Bal 
apolis,| ark, | York, |delphia,) burgh, ion 
Minn.} N.J. | N.Y¥.| Pa. Pa. SS, 





Men co i. Te 
02 $1.16 
96 (7) =| 


Bookkeepers, hand ae ve $ 
~— ' (?) 


1. 
Clerks, accounting P 
Clerks, general bows ; .61 
sc, chine sdactinn «baths os ; . 88 
Office boys.........-.--. ch apbian on . . 56 | .49 


Women 


Billing-machine operators 
Bookkeepers, hand 





93 | 








| 


‘3 | 
BI 
| 


| 





~ 


Clerks, accounting 

TS SS eae 
Clerks, file, class B.__-..-.-.-- 
Clerks, general... .--. 1am SS 
Clerks, pay rolJ...................-- 
Clerk-typists.............-..--------| 
NS Rta 7 a a a at 
Stenographers, class A... .........-- 
8 phers, class B_......--..-.-- 
Switchboard operators........._..--- i 
Typists, copy, class A . 69 | 
Typists, copy, class B : ; ‘ | 














BABSreesaesnzZ 











1 Excluding premium pay for overtime and night work. 
2 Insufficient number of workers to justify presentation of an average. 
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;aRIATION WITH SIZE OF COMMUNITY AND SIZE OF ESTABLISHMENT ” 





Average hourly earnings for most office jobs tended to increase 
yith size of community. Most frequently the differential was 10 

ercent or less in favor of cities of at least 100,000 persons compared 
with cities of 25,000 to 100,000 population; in turn, the latter held 
a similar advantage over communities of less than 25,000. Comparing 
large and small communities directly, the difference in favor of the 
former amounted to about 14 to 18 percent for one-third of the jobs 
including such numerically important jobs as stenographers, account- 
ing clerks, and clerk-typists). Among the large cities, those with more 
than 500,000 population had higher wage levels than cities of 100,000 
to 500,000 inhabitants. 

On the whole, size of establishment did not appear to be in an 
important factor associated with interplant variations in hourly 
earnings for women in the office jobs studied."* Where differences were 
observed, and these were relatively uncommon, the highest earnings 
were usually reported by establishments with 251 to 500 workers. 



















Vacation, Sick Leave, and Insurance Provisions 






Paid vacations were provided for office workers with at least a year 
of service in 6 out of 7 metalworking establishments studied. Almost 
all of the plants allowed either 1 or 2 weeks’ vacation with pay, the 
two periods being almost equally common. Even in the oder 
States, the Southeast, and Southwest, where the typical establishment 
vas relatively small and formal vacation plans were less widespread 
ian in other regions, at least two-thirds of the establishments had 
formal vacation plans for office workers. The length of the vacation 
period was notably longer in New England, where about three-fifths 
of the plants provided 2 weeks’ vacation after a year of service."* 











Taste 3.—Formal Provisions for Paid Vacations and Sick Leave for Office Workers 
With 1 Year’s Service in Selected Metalworking Industries, January 1945 














Number of establish- 
ments studied 















Length of period 






Vacation | Sick-leave 
plans plans 











Total establishments with office workers_....c.c....| 5,739 
SE A 4, 873 


40 
Laheclidiibintinobeidcumiahbebodesdcnbdgneees 2, 412 


















GEO TL ETE eae a ae 2, 368 247 

A Re RRO Ss OF Oe 5 Oe 53 
ARES EER LL LSS 783 
Information not available___......................- 83 

















TT 

" The classification by size of community was based on the size of the central] city in wage areas built 
around cities of 100,000 or more and in other cases, on the size of the central city in the county. A table 
showing average hourly earnings by size of community may be obtained from the Bureau. 

" An analysis of the variation of earnings of men office workers with size of establishment was not made in 
view of the relatively small proportion employed in the jobs surveyed. 
“ Detail on the number of vacation plans and the periods provided in each region is available on request. 
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In general, vacations were more widespread in those industri« 
characterized by large establishments, although at least 70 perce; 
of the plants in each industry provided paid vacations for offic, 
workers with a year’s service. Vacation provisions were reported }y 
at least 80 percent of the establishments in 16 out of the 18 industries. 
in 9 of these the proportion was at least 90 percent. P 

Formal provisions for sick leave for office workers with a yoeq 
of service were reported by only 1 out of 8 metalworking establish. 
ments.” About two-fifths of these plans provided a week’s leay 
annually and over a third had a 2 weeks’ limit. In New England 
sick-leave plans were somewhat more common than elsewhere ap; 
most typically provided for a 2-week limit. Over three-fourths 4 
the plants manufacturing military tanks and between a fourth and , 
fifth of the establishments producing radios, machine tool accessories 
aircraft engines and parts, and electric generating and distributio 
equipment had sorniil sick lonxve provisions for their office staffs. |) 
some industries only about 5 percent of the establishments had such 
arrangements. 

Insurance or pension plans, financed entirely or partly by employer 
covered office workers in about two-fifths of the establishments 
studied. About four-fifths of these firms provided life insurance and 
slightly less than 3 out of every 5 had health insurance plans. Pacifir, 
Southeastern, and Southwestern establishments provided insurance 
or pensions less frequently than did plants in the other region. 
Such arrangements were least common’in nonferrous foundries, sheet- 
metal establishments, electroplating and tool-and-die jobbing ships 
and fabricated structural-steel establishments; only a third or a fourt) 


of these provided insurance plans. In contrast, half or more of th: 
establishments engaged in pte forgings, aircraft engines and 


parts, electric generating and distribution equipment, motor vehicles, 
tanks, small arms, machinery, machine tools, and radios had insurance 
or pension plans. 


4 Informal arrangements, whereby, on occasion at the discretion of their supervisors, workers may receiv: 
paid vacations or be paid their salaries regardless of illness, were not studied. 
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Wage Structure in Foundries, January 1945' 


IN JANUARY 1945, straight-time earnings of all plant workers in 
foundries averaged $1.01 an hour, exclusive of premium pay for over- 
time and night work and of nonincentive payments. Although rates 
of pay are the basic components of the wage structure of an industry, 
the income of workers is directly affected by the hours of work and 
»y the prevalence of such practices as nonincentive payments, paid 
acations, and paid sick leave. 

Foundries, one of the basic metalworking industries, produce cast- 
ings used in the manufacture of innumerable metal products, including 
machinery, machine tools, automobiles, and other transportation 
quipment. Castings of gray and malleable iron, semisteel, and steel 
we the principal products of ferrous foundries while brass, aluminum, 
snd magnesium are the primary types of nonferrous metals cast. 

The survey of the wage structure of these two types of foundries 
made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in January 1945 covered 996 
establishments employing 161,200 workers—646 establishments with 
117,300 employees produced iron and steel castings, and 350 estab- 
lishments with 43,900 workers made castings from nonferrous metals 
andalloys. This sample represented over half of the foundry workers 
und establishments with 8 or more employees in January 1945; smaller 
stablishments, which in the aggregate empleyed relatively few work- 
rs, were excluded. Also excluded were the comparatively large group 
of workers in “‘captive’’ foundries, operated by establishments in other 
industries 2 and in foundries producing cast iron pipe and fittings. 

The foundries studied were selected to provide representation of the 
most important factors affecting wage rates and were located in all 
regions of the country and in various sized communities. For most 
stablishments, data were obtained from a January 1945 pay-roll period 
although in some instances an April 1945 pay period was used.* 


Straight-Time Hourly Earnings 


Individual earnings ranged from less than 40 cents to more than 
$2.50 an hour; about 1 out of every 30 workers earned less than 65 
cents, on the average; and approximately half of the workers received 
between 65 cents and $1.00. 

Straight-time average hourly earnings shown in table 1 are exclusive 
of premium pay for overtime and night work and of nonincentive 
payments such as Christmas or profit-sharing bonuses. ‘The number 
of workers shown represents the approximate total employed in all 
oundries with 8 or more workers rather than the total number em- 
ployed in the foundries actually studied.‘ 


! This report was prepared by John F. Laciskey of the Bureau’s Wage Analysis Branch. The section on 
ne industry’s labor force was prepared by Willis C. Quant. Detailed information on wages may be ob- 

ned from two mimeographed reports: Wage Structure— Foundries, 1945; and Occupational W Rela- 
lonships—Foundries, 1945. Wage statistics, by locality, are available in the Bureau’s regional offices. 

‘Hourly earnings of foundry workers employed in some industries in which foundry processes are {m- 
portant are presented in wage structure reports for these industries. Among these are the studies for ma- 
‘uinery, machine tools, and machine-tool accessories. 

' Field representatives of the Bureau obtained the information from pay rolis or other basic records, and 
tlassified workers by occupation on the basis of uniform job descriptions. Copies of these job 
mecription are available on request. «+ = “teed we i 

Exclusive of administrative, executive, professional, and office personnel. While the wage rates of in- 
perienced beginners, apprentices, and handicapped workers were excluded from the data for specific 

“Cupatio poo they were included in the over-all averages and distributions. Workers on all 
nifts were included in the employment count, but premium pay for late shift work was omitted from the 
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TasLe 1.—Percentage Distribution of All Plant Workers in Ferrous and Nonferrous 
Foundries by Straight-Time Average Hourly Earnings ' and Region, January 1945 
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100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 10 


Total number of workers...|275, 600 |12, 400 |59,900 | 7,800 | 3, 500 |151, 600 |16, 100 | 4,600 | 1,300. 1s: 
Average hourly earnings!..| $1.01 $0.90 | $0.98 | $0.88 | $0.69 | $1.05 | $0.85 $0.78 | $i. $1.1 
| 


1 Excluding premium for overtime and night work. 
? Less than qnotwentioth of 1 percent. 


National levels of pay for a number of selected key occupations 
indicate that for identical jobs workers in nonferrous foundries gev- 
erally earned more than the corresponding groups in ferrous foundrie 
(table 2). Watchmen and wood patternmakers were at the extremes 
in the wage scales in both branches of the industry. Among plat! 
workers, differences in pay tended to be greater for the more siille 
jobs; workers in the less skilled occupations, who were usually con- 

ted on a time basis, received practically the same rate in bot) 
types of foundries. In the occupations for which the ferrous branch 
reported higher rates, the difference usually amounted to 5 cents or less. 
en plant workers earned about one-fifth more than women i! 
straight-time hourly pay in ferrous foundries and about one-fourth 
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2.—Average Hourly Wage Rates (Straight-Time Hourly Earnings) | for Selected 
is a Occupations oe Nodes and Nonferrous Foundries Jarary 1943) 


PLANT WORKERS 





Ferrous foundries 





Occupation, grade, and sex {Number | Average 
of hourly 
workers Tates 
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B 
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Carpenters, maintenance 

Chippers and grinders. 

Coremakers, hand 

Coremakers, turn-over-draw machine 
Electricians, maintenance. 

Guards 

Inspectors, class A 

Inspectors, class B 

Inspectors, class C 

Maintenance men, general 

Mechanics, maintenan 

Molders, floor 

Molders, hand, bench 

Molders, machine 

Patternmakers, wood 

Pourers, metal 

Sand mixers, hand and machine 
Shake-out men 
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Women 
Chippers and grinders_................___. 
Coremakers, 
Coremakers, turn-over-draw machine 
Inspectors, class B 
Inspectors, class C 
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Bookkeepers, hand 
Clerks, accounting 
Clerks, pay roll 


Bookkeepers, hand 

Bookkeeping machine operators, class B_........._.___- 
Calculating-machine operators, class A 
Calculating-machine operators, class B 

















. Clerk-typists 
ya tions Stenographers, class A 
. a Stenographers, class B 
Ss peu Typists, copy, class B 
indries 
Lremes ' Excluding premium pay for overtime and night work. 
| plant 
skilled more in nonferrous foundries. In both branches, women averaged 


‘ com- (% 83 cents an hour compared with over-all averages for men of $1.01 
1 both in ferrous and $1.05 in nonferrous foundries. ‘Women’s earnings were 
ranch J concentrated within a narrower range; about three-fifths of the women 
or less. were paid between 65 and 90 cents an hour, whereas over half of the 
1en 11 men received between 80 cents and $1.20 an hour. 

fourth To a great extent, these differences in over-all averages reflected 
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differences in pay for comparable work.’ On the same job, me 
averaged about one-fifth more than women. For time workers alone 
the average differential in favor of men was about one-fourth j, 
ferrous foundries and about one-sixth in nonferrous foundries. 


REGIONAL DIFFERENCES IN EARNINGS ° 


Tn the regions with the greatest concentration of foundries (Midd) 
Atlantic, Great Lakes, and Pacific) straight-time average hourly 
earnings were higher than elsewhere. The Southeast andj Pacif; 
regions were at the extremes of the wage scale, varying by over 6 
percent in ferrous foundries and by about 50 percent in nonferroys 
foundries. In all regions, except the Mountain and Middle Atlantic 
States, workers on nonferrous metals had higher average hourly 
earnings than those in iron and steel foundries. ; 

In both branches, regional differences in occupational earnings were 
similar to those shown by the over-all averages, although the spread 
differed among jobs. In ferrous foundries, earnings of bench molders 
varied about 70 percent between the Southeast and the Pacific regions, 
and for floor molders the difference was almost 40 percent. In non- 
ferrous foundries, the regional spread for floor molders was much 
wider than for bench molders. ‘The range for the former was 48 per- 
cent between the Southeast and the Great Lakes regions; for the 
latter, the range amounted to about 23 percent between the South- 
east and Pacific regions. 


VARIATION OF OCCUPATIONAL WAGE RATES WITH SIZE OF ESTABLISHMENT, 
SIZE OF COMMUNITY, UNIONIZATION, AND METHOD OF WAGE PAYMENT 


Differences in size of establishment, size of community in which a 
plant is located, unionization, and method of wage payment ae 
frequently among the leading factors associated with variations in 
wage levels among plants. For foundries, the influence of some of 
these factors is difficult to determine because they are interrelated 
In general, however, higher levels of pay prevailed in larger establish- 
ments and in unionized plants. Earnings of incentive workers were 
~~ uniformly higher than those of time workers performing similar 

u ties. 

Variation in wages was less consistent with size of community. 
The survey disclosed that existing differentials usually favored con- 
munities of 100,000 or more population. They were less than 5 per- 
cent an hour in ferrous foundries and about 5 percent an hour among 
nonferrous foundries. For the latter branch, the differential in favor 
of the large cities was about 10 percent in the Middle Atlantic States 
and about 7 percent in the Great Lakes States. 





* Men and women did not predominate in the same occupations but this did not appreciably affect over 
all average hourly earnings. Most of the women were employed in Jobs that had neither very high nor 
— 7k. — — eytgecpsoenpng.ahamabetenerher pecmmece teerhaectercndrermmen workers and & 


¢ The regions used in this study are as follows: New England—Connectient, Maine, Massachuset’s 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont; Middle Atiantic—New Jersey, New York, and Pennsy!- 
vania; Border States—Delaware, District of Columbia, Kentucky, Maryland, Virginia, and West Virgin's. 
Sout —Alabama, Florida, ia, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Tennesse 
Great Lakes—Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin; Middle West—lowa, Kansas, 
Tense Merttae Krissos, Colored Idaho Montane: New Mexico, Utah, aad Wyoming; and Pociic- 

exas; » , Mon ew an " 
California, Nevada, Oregon and Washington. 
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While average hourly earnings were higher in union than in non- 
union plants’ in both branches of the industry, the advantage was 
greater among ferrous foundries. Union workers received over 30 
percent more pay than nonunion employees in some occupations but 
there were instances in which nonunion jobs showed higher averages. 
Pay levels were almost identical in union plants in both branches. 
However, the proportion of workers and plants operating under union 
contract differed. Approximately three-fifths of the plants and six- 
sevenths of the workers in the ferrous branch were unionized, com- 
pared with somewhat less than one-half of the plants and three- 
fourths of the workers in nonferrous foundries. 

The straight-time average hourly earnings of workers employed on 
an incentive basis were as much as 40 percent higher than those paid 
at time rates in some occupations. The average difference was one- 
third in ferrous foundries and one-fourth in nonferrous foundries. 
In none the differential was greatest among workers in the less 
skilled jobs. 

In (tell 1945, incentive systems of wage payment, based on 
individual or group productivity, were reported by 30 percent of the 
plants and the plant workers in the nonferrous foundries, and by 20 
percent of the plants and employees in the ferrous foundries. On 
the whole, incentive systems were more important in the larger foun- 
dries which were more numerous in the ferrous branch of the industry. 
Among the leading foundry-jobs, over half of the molders and core- 
makers were paid on an incentive basis. 


Wage and Related Practices 


In January 1945, approximately three-fourths of the foundries 
studied had a written or otherwise generally understood wage rate 
or scale of rates for various occupational groups. , 

Owing to the manpower shortage, and the great demand for foundry 
products, many firms reported extra-shift operations and scheduled 
workweeks that included overtime hours. As a result, straight- 
time earnings presented earlier in this report were substantially 
supplemented by premium pay for overtime and extra-shift work. 

Although the range of scheduled hours was somewhat similar in 
both branches of the industry the workweek tended to be longer 
in the nonferrous branch. The most typical workweek for men was 
48 hours, which was reported by over half of the ferrous foundries 
and 3 out of every 8 nonferrous foundries. 

More ferrous than nonferrous foundries operated extra shifts; 
late shifts were worked by about 2 out of every 7 workers in the former 
and 2 out of every 9 in the latter branch. Premium pay for the late- 
shift worker was provided by about three-fifths of the foundries 
having extra shifts. The most frequent differential for second- and 
ioa-ematt workers in both branches of the industry was 5 cents an 
our. 

Significant numbers of establishments paid nonproduction bonuses, 
such as Christmas or profit-sharing bonuses, and some made relatively 
large payments. When averaged over all workers in the industry, 





’ Establishments were classified as unionized if more than half of the workers were employed under terms 
of a union agreement. 
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they amounted to less than a half cent an hour for plant employee. 
For office workers, the average was slightly higher. oo 

Frequent subjects for collective bargaining include provisions fo; 
paid vacations and insurance or retirement pensions. 

Formal paid vacation plans for plant workers after 1 year’s servi, 
were provided in two-thirds of all foundries; four-fifths of the foundries 
had similar provisions for office workers. A week’s vacation wit} 
pay was the most common plan for plant workers. More |iberg) 
provisions were made for office workers; over 40 percent of the plants 
allowed them a 2-weeks’ vacation. 

Paid sick leave plans were uncommon. Only 4 of the 996 foundries 
studied had such plans for plant workers; about 1 out of 16 foundries 
employing office workers granted paid sick leave to office personnel, 
Informal] arrangements that may lave existed in the plants studied 
were not included in the Bureau’s survey. 

Insurance or pension plans were quite commonly provided, 4. 
though not so alicanenll as paid vacation plans. About two-fifths 
of ferrous foundries and three-tenths of nonferrous foundries, had 
such plans. Life insurance provisions were more frequently reported 
than other types of protection. 


The Labor Force 


The composition of an industry’s labor force directly influences 
its general wage level. A brief review of the characteristics of the 


— force in foundries will, therefore, aid in interpreting the wage 
ata. 

Between ferrous and nonferrous foundries, few important differences 
exist in occupational structure. The ratio of workers employed as 
molders (floor, bench, and machine) was nearly identical in both 
branches;. floor molding was more common in ferrous foundries 
because of the greater production of large units in this branch. How- 
ever, the methods employed in melting differed considerably: about 
a third of the melting workers in ferrous foundries were furnac 
tenders compared with nearly two-thirds in nonferrous foundries 
In contrast, laborers performing a variety of unskilled tasks and 
material handlers were relatively more numerous in ferrous than i 
nonferrous foundries, as shown below in the percentage distribution 
of foundry workers, by occupational group, January 1945. 
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Percent of workers in— 





Ferrous Nonferrous 
Soundries foundries 


Maintenance 48 42 
Patternmakers 1.2 1.3 
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Occupational structure varied noticeably with size of establishment 
in both branches of the industry. Workers engaged in molding and 
allied operations on the molding floor accounted for over one-third 
of the labor force in foundries employing 8 to 50 workers and for only 
one-seventh in large foundries with over 250 workers. Conversely, 
maintenance, inspection, machining, cleaning of castings, and material 
handling accounted for a much smaller proportion of total employ- 
ment in small than in medium or large plants. These differences are 
traceable to the practicability of a finer division of labor in the larger 
establishments. In small plants, for example, maintenance and 
inspection are often performed by processing and supervisory workers, 
while molders and coremakers commonly perform auxiliary duties 
(e. g., pouring or shaking out molds) that are typically separate 
jobs in the larger plants.® 

Few women were employed in this industry in January 1945. 
Only 5 percent of the plant workers in ferrous foundries were women 
and only 8 percent in nonferrous foundries. Nearly a third of the 
women in the ferrous branch and two-fifths in nonferrous foundries 
were employed in core-room work, which is relatively light. 





tA detailed discussion of production processes and technological trends in this industry is provided in 
Employment Opportunities in Foundry Occupations, Monthly Labor Review, December 1945 (p. 1112). 
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Industrial Injuries in Manufacturing, First 
Quarter of 1946 


IN RELATION to the total amount of time worked, the volume of 
disabling work injuries experienced by employees of manufacturing 
establishments during the first quarter of 1946 was greater than thai 
recorded for any 3-month period since the third quarter of 1944, 
However, because of the substantial reduction in the total amount 
of time worked, resulting from plant shut-downs due to strikes and 
reconversion activities, the actual volume of work injuries was less 
than in any quarter since before the war. 

Reports from over 11,000 establishments indicate that in manv- 
facturing as a whole there were on the average 18.2 disabling in- 
juries for every million employee-hours worked during the first 3 
months of 1946. This represents a slight increase over the average 
of 17.9 disabling injuries per million employee-hours worked in the 
fourth quarter of 1945, and a somewhat greater increase over the 
average of 17.3 for the first quarter of 1945. On the basis of past 
records, this slight upswing in the injury frequency rate during the 
first quarter of the year appears to be a typical seasonal movement, 
probably associated with the usual increase in industrial activity 
after the end of the year. It is significant, however, that the all- 
manufacturing injury-frequency rates for the fourth quarter of 1945 
and for the first quarter of 1946 were each higher than the rates for 
the corresponding quarters of the preceding years. 

In spite of the general rise in the frequency of injuries in the plants 
which operated during the first 3 agit of 1946, the actual total of 
disabling injuries recorded in the quarter was substantially less than 
in any other 3-month period since the beginning of World War II. 
Estimates based upon the available reports indicate that approxi- 
mately 107,500 employees of manufacturing plants were disabled by 
work injuries in the first quarter of 1946. This represents 3,500 
fewer injuries than occurred during the final quarter of 1945, and 
51,500 fewer than occurred in the first quarter of 1945. 

Current information indicates that about 400 of the workers who 
were injured during the first quarter of 1946 died as a result of their 
injuries and that about 4,200 others will have some form of physical 
impairment for the remainder of their lives. Because full informa- 
tion regarding the final outcome of many of the injuries, which were 
regarded as temporary at the time of reporting, will not be available 
for some time, it is impossible to evaluate the total cost of the first- 
quarter injuries. Without making any allowance for the time 
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josses Which will continue into the future, a conservative estimate 
of the time loss resulting from first-quarter injuries would be at least 
2,150,000 man-days of work. 

Among the I11 pe manufacturing classifications for which 
comparison was possible there were relatively few significant changes 
in the injury-frequency rates recorded for the fourth quarter of 1945 
and the first quarter of 1946. For 23 industry classifications the 
two rates differed by less than a single frequeney-rate point. For 36 
classifications the first-quarter rates were from 1 to 5 points higher 
than in the preceding period, while for 33 others they were 1 to 5 

intslower. ‘There were, however, substantial increases of 5 or more 

quency-rate points in the rates for 14 industry classifications. 
These were, in part, balanced by similarly large decreases in the 
frequency rates of 5 other classifications. Most important among 
these changes in respect to their effect upon the all-manufacturing 
average were the increases in the frequency rates for iron foundries, 
steel foundries; planing mills, and combination saw and planing 
mills. 

The best safety record achieved during the first quarter of 1946 by 
any of the industry groups included in the Bureau's survey was that 
of the explosives industry, which reported an average of only 4.1 
disabling injuries per million employee-hours worked. The women’s 
and children’s clothing manufacturing group held second place, with 
an average frequency rate of 4.4. In addition there were 15 other 
industry classifications with frequency rates of less than 10, which is 
generally recognized as representing good safety practice. In con- 
trast to these low rates the wooden container industry had an average 
frequency rate of 44.8; iron foundries had an average of 46.1; saw- 
mille had an average of 53.2; and integrated saw and planing mills 
had an average of 62.6. 

The following table lists the injury-frequency rates for various 
specific manufacturing classifications during each month of the first 
quarter of 1946, together with averages for the quarter and for the 
year 1945. 


Industrial Injury-Frequency Rates ' for Selected Manufacturing Industries, First Quarter 
of 1046, With Preliminary Annual Rates for 1945 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Industrial Injury- Rates ' for Selected Manuf 
of 1946, With Preliminary Annual Rates for 1945 
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Electrical equipment: 
Automotive electrical equipment 


Comepeninetian and signaling equipment, except 


Electrical appliances ‘ 
Electrical equipment for industrial use 

Electric lamps (bulbs) -_.......-......-.---.------ 
Insulated wire and cable 

Radios and phonographs 

Electrical equipment, not elsewhere classified 
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Canning and preserving 

Confectionery 

Dairy products 

Distilleries 
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Cold finished steel 
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Forgings, iron and steel 
Foundries, iron 
Foundries, steel 


Heating equipment, not elsewhere classified 
Iron and stee 
Metal coating and engraving 
Plate fabrication and boiler-shop products 
Plumbers’ supplies _ _ ......- = tN lle ae» i age. 
Screw-machine products 
mente we — “ ee 
tam and pressed metal products, not else- 
where classified 
Steam fittings and apparatus 
Steel barrels, kegs, drums, and packages 
Steel springs 


Tools, except edge tools 

Wire and wire products 

Wrought pipes, welded and heavy-riveted 

Iron and steel products, not elsewhere classified ___ 
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Agricultural machinery and tractors 
jedan ball and roller 


See footnotes at end of table, 
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Fi Rates' for Selected Manufacturing Industries, First Quarter 
» With iminary Annual Rates for | Continued 
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Stone, clay, and glass: 
Structural clay products 
Glass 
Pottery and related products 
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Cotton yarn and textiles 
Dyeing and finishing textiles 
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' The Sontaiey rate represents the average number of disabling industria] injuries for each million em- 
ployee-hours worked, 

? A few industries have been omitted from this table because the coverage for the month did not amoun 
to 1,000,000 or more employee-hours worked 

' Number of establishments shown are for March. 

‘ Computed from all reports received for the month; not based on identical plants in successive month 

‘Pre! : ¢ Not available. 

‘Includes all ordnance classifications formerly shown separately. 
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Accident Prevention in the Brewing Industry ' 


BECAUSE the accident record of the brewing industry is higher thay 
that of most other manufacturing industries, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has made the present report to indicate some of the specific 
measures which may be anplaed to improve that record.? Recom-. 
mendations for safety, place major emphasis upon the determination 
of the unsafe working conditions, which may be controlled by manage. 
ment, and of the unsafe acts, which employees and managemenit cay 
eliminate through joint action. 


Unsafe Working Conditions 


It is apparent from the analysis that certain unsafe working condi- 
tions exist in many breweries and that a large proportion of the injuries 
experienced by brewery workers may be ascribed directly to these 
unsafe conditions. In most instances only a few simple precautionary 
measures are necessary to correct these conditions. The most 
important of these are listed below. No safety program will be com- 
plete if it is limited to the measures enumerated, but substantial 
improvement in the industry’s aecident record could be achieved if 
these safety measures were established in every brewery. 

1. Machines and conveyors which carry bottles should be com- 
piney enclosed to elimimate the hazard of flying glass im the event of 1 

ottle explosion. 

2. The nip points on all power conveyors should be fully guarded 
and all conveyors should be equipped with rails or guides to prevent 
materials from falling from the conveyors. 

3. The space under conveyors should be closed off so that employees 
cannot pass under them except at designated passageways. W here 
there is insufficient head room for passageways under conveyors, 
steps or stiles‘should be built to provide safe cross-overs. 

4. Adequate guards should be provided at the poimt of operation of 
all machines and over all gears, pulleys, belts, or other moving paris 
of machines. 

5. All delivery trucks and trailers should be equipped with steps 
and hand holds to provide safe access to the body of the vehicles. 
ea’: All bottles should be tested under pressure for strength before 

ng. 

7. All barrels, cartons, and cases should be inspected for rough 
edges, projecting nails, amd embedded pieces of glass er metal as well 
as for other defects. 

8. All premises, equipment, and hand tools should be imspected 
seaweey and immediately replaced or repaired if found to be 

efective. 

9. Guard rails or hand rails should be installed on all platforms and 
stairwavs. Stiles over conveyors should have hand rails on each side. 
+ Pavel ay on detailed records oft 2% dat tiny igure #2 rew-eies, located m 15 States and exp 


38,000 werkers. evieus t, Work Injuries in Preweries During 1944, Monthly Laber Review, 
ty tad poe (Dp. 264-22), will be con. bincd with this report and with edditional aueterial in a bulletin to 
be issued soon. 
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10, All portable ladders should be equipped with ladder safety 
shoes. Substantially anchored permanent ladders should be provided 
wherever frequent access to particular elevations is necessary. 

11. Guide rails or runways should be provided wherever it is cus- 
tomary to move barrels or kegs by rolling. These runways should 
slope aigniny toward the destination of the barrels to prevent their 
rolling back. 

19. Nonelip surfaces should be provided in all working areas and 
on all stairways and steps. 

13. Personal protective equipment should be provided where needed 
and employees should be required to use such equipment. 

14. Adequate provision should be made for the safe removal of 
broken glass from machines, conveyors, and floors; and employees 
should be thoroughly trained in the safe performance of this function. 

15. Mechanical equipment should be used in the moving of filled 
barrels, kegs, and cases wherever possible both in the plant and in 
making deliveries. Where mechanical equipment cannot be used 
limits should be set upon the weights to be handled by individuals an 
adequate assistance provided when overweight or awkward materials 
must be lifted. 

16. Housekeeping conditions generally should be improved, with 
— attention to the prompt removal of tripping and slipping 
azards. 

HAZARDOUS ARRANGEMENTS AND PROCEDURES 


More than 43 percent of the accidents which occurred because of an 
unsafe working condition were caused by hazardous arrangements or 
procedures in operations which normally can be carried on safely. 
Such hazards were particularly prominent in the brewhouse and 
delivery departments. The most common unsafe procedure was that 
of laying out material-handling operations without provision for the 
bs of mechanical equipment or adequate assistance to insure safety in 

ting. 

Generally, brewery safety engineers agreed that the maximum weight 
which any worker should be expected or permitted to lift or to push 
up an incline without assistance should not exceed that of a filled 
quarter barrel or a single case of beer. The accident record, however, 
indicated a number of instances in which over-limit loads were being 
handled. Assignment of additional help when heavy materials are 
to be handled, however, cannot be considered an effective solution 
for this problem. In many of the reported cases of overlifting suffi- 
cient help had been provided, but workers had had no training in 
working as a team. 

Basically it should be the duty of the immediate supervisor to see 
that proper safe procedures are followed in handling heavy materials. 
He should be held responsible for training the workers in those safe 
procedures and should be expected to observe such operations closely 
to insure that violations are quickly discovered and corrected. 

Unsafely stored or piled kegs, barrels, cartons, or cases also con- 
tributed to a substantial volume of accidents in the delivery depart- 
ments and, to a somewhat lesser volume, in the brewhouse and bottling 
departments. Unstable piling was the chief unsafe condition in this 
category. Gencrally, these conditions resulted from piling containers 
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on irregular surfaces or from a failure to interlock properly the tiers jy 
the piles. In some instances, it was reported that kegs were pile 
on their sides without sufficient blocking to keep the bottom tier fron 
rolling. The lack of proper bracing to hold barrels or cases in truck; 
or freight cars also caused many injuries when gates or doors wer 
opened for unloading. In numerous reported instances, workers wer 
injured in reaching above their heads to place or remove materials g; 
the top of piles, or fell when they attempted to climb up or down the 
vertical side of a pile. Strict limitations upon the height of hand lifts 
and the construction of stepped piles will do much to avoid such 
accidents. 

Tripping and bumping hazards, created by misplaced -materia| o; 
debris in walkways or on working surfaces caused many accidents jy 
each of the three departments (bottling, brewhouse, and delivery) 
but were most prominent in the bottling and brewhouse departments 
Broken glass on the floor was the chief hazard of this type in the 
bottling departments. Most plants had rules that broken clas 
should be cleaned up promptly,'but*generally enforcement was rather 
lax. Dust pans and brooms should be used for this work and gloves 
should be worn when it is necessary to handle the broken material. 
In the operation of some machines, however, the use of gloves is , 
definite hazard; the gloves may easily become caught in the moving 
parts and pull the operator’s hands into the machine. When the 
operators are required to clean up broken glass around their work- 
places they must be trained to remove their gloves before returning 
to their machines. 

The principal tripping hazards in the brewhouse departments wer 
created by hose lines lying on the floor. In some sections the com. 
plete elimination of tbis hazard is probably impossible without 
extensive plant remodeling. In new units, however, there seems to 
be little reason why facilities cannot be incorporated which will elimi- 
nate practically all of these hazards. Existing plants can minimi 
the hose hazard by providing fenced or marked-off areas or lanes in 
which hose lines may be laid, particularly when not in actual use 
Where hose lines must cross aisles or walkways, it is frequently possible 
to carry them overhead, or to place warning standards over them, 
thus eliminating some tripping. The use of white hose will also 
attract attention and thereby prevent some accidents. 

A substantial number of falls were reported to have occurred because 
bottles or other materials were left on steps or in passages. duh 
poor housekeeping within a plant is inexcusable evidence of |ax 
supervision. . Delivery department records showed numerous cases 
of such falls on the premises of customers. Brewery management cat 
exercise little control over unsafe conditions on the customer’s pre!- 
ises, but delivery personnel can be specially trained to acquaint them 
with methods of overcoming hazards encountered outside the plant. 
Such training probably should include instructions not to carry or 
move any materials into a customer’s premises until the route is 
thoroughly checked for tripping, bumping, or falling bazards. Any 
such hazards probably should be reported both to the customer an 
to the delivery superintendent. When extreme hazards or frequent!y 
recurring hazards are encountered it would be advisable for a compan’ 
representative to visit the customer and insist on improvements. 
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The number of accidents in which workers were struck by barrels 
rolling from the racking machines or experienced strains or sprains as a& 
result of kicking barrels into motion indicates a need for completely 
revamped procedures. It was common for the racking-machine 
operator to start the filled barrels rolling by kicking them and to allow 
them to roll freely across the floor away from the machine. In some 
plants, the floor was constructed with a slight slope away from the 
racking machine; in others the floor was level. The freely rolling 
barrels frequently left their intended path and at times struck workers 
or machines. The employee engaged in moving the barrels from the 
floor to the conveyor or to the storage racks was constantly faced with 
the possibility of being struck by the freely rolling barrels. Many 
plants eliminated these hazards by installing a sloping track on which 
the barrels are rolled directly from the’racking machine to the point of 
transfer to the conveyor or storage racks. Good safety practice 
should also bar the kicking of barrels into motion. 

In the bottling departments many reported injuries resulted from 
employees striking their heads as they attempted to walk under con- 
veyors. Some plants tried to minimize such bumping hazards by 
placing pads (sometimes discarded beer hose) over the corners and 
projections on the underside of conveyors. This procedure, however, 
cannot be recommended, except as a temporary expedient. All 
spaces under conveyors which do not have sufficient head room to be 
used as passageways by persons walking erect should be barricaded. 
When walkways are necessary to cross conveyors at points where 
head room is insufficient under the conveyors, steps or stiles should 
be provided. 

The hazards connected with cleaning tanks are generally well 
known in the brewing industry, but the volume of injuries incurred 
in this operation indicates frequent neglect of the proper precautionary 
measures. Workers who must enter closed spaces where there is 
any possibility of toxic fumes or of oxygen deficiency should be fur- 
nished with air-line respirators and life lines. The door into any 
tank in which work is being done should be blocked open and posted 
with a prominent notice that employees are inside, and the valves 
on all pipes leading into the tank should be locked in closed position. 
Because of the great slipping hazards inside most tanks, particular 
attention must be given to the design and manner of using the neces- 
sary equipment. dders in use should be anchored at the top, if 
at all possible. In any event, all ladders should be equipped with 
effective nonslip ladder safety shoes. Generally, however, the pre- 
ferable safety measure is to substitute scaffolds for ladders. 

It is doubtful if any safety engineer, representative of manage- 
ment, machine operator, or maintenance man will question the funda- 
mental safety rule that no cleaning, repairing, or adjusting of 
machinery or other moving equipment should be performed while it 
is In operation. Nevertheless, injuries resulting from violations of 
this rule were relatively frequent in the brewing industry. This 
indicates that many supervisors were permitting if not encouraging 
this procedure. Workers were frequently caught in moving parts 
while removing broken glass from machines or while cleaning beneath 
machines. Others were injured while repairing or adjusting machines 
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during regular production operations. Similarly, in numeroys 
instances employees were injured in attempting to release materials 
which had jammed on conveyors without first stopping the conveyors, 
In other instances, workers who were repairing or adjusting stopped 
machines were injured when other persons started the machines. 
Thorough training in the safe methods of cleaning, adjusting, or 
repairing machines for all employees who work on or about machines 
and strict supervision to enforce the instructions are essential for the 
elimination of such accidents. Moreover, the control switch on every 
machine or power circuit should be constructed so that it may be 
padlocked in its open position, and repair men should be required to 
lock any machine or power circuit before starting work. 

In the delivery departments there was a considerable volume of 
accidents in which workers fell while attempting to climb into or 
out of trucks which were not equipped with steps or footrests for use 
in entering or leaving the truck body. In several instances, side or 
end gates were utilized as ladders and the employees were thrown to 
the ground when the gate slipped. Although enforcement is difficult 
when employees are working away from the plant, management 
should see that delivery personnel are thoroughly instructed in safe 
procedures. Each driver should be canmneiie lor the enforcement 
of safe procedures on the part of bis helpers. Management should 
also see that every truck is equipped with steps and hand holds. 
Ropes used as hand holds should be inspected frequently and renewed 
at the first sign of wear or weakness. 

Other unsafe practices which led to numerous accidents included 
the use of barrels or cases as platforms or in place of ladders, and 
allowing operations to extend into aisles or passageways. Safe lad- 
ders, platforms, or scaffolds should be made easily available for use 
when it is necessary for any one to work at levels beyond easy reach 
from the floor; the use of boxes or barrels for such purposes should be 
strictly prohibited. Frequently traveled aisles or passageways should 
be fenced insofar as practicable. If fencing is impracticable, the 
boundaries of the aisles should be marked with painted stripes and 
the area between the stripes should be kept clear at all times. 


DEFECTS CAUSING ACCIDENTS 


Unfortunately, the record indicates that in many breweries the 
safety and safety-inspection standards appear to be much below those 
applied to product quel: In the brewhouse, for instance, barrels 

c 


are inspected for cleanliness and strength, yet numerous injuries 
resulted from contact with projecting metal or glass imbedded in the 
barrels. Similarly, in the bottling department the bottles passed 
through several inspections during the various operations, but many 
bottle explosions were ascribed to defective bottles by the plant 
safety engineers. 

In the aggregate, 40 percent of all the accidents associated with any 
unsafe working condition were attributed to defects in materials and 
equipment. In the bottling departments the proportion was 46 
percent; in the brewhouse it was 34 percent; and in the delivery de- 
partment it was 36 percent. 
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Slippery or otherwise defective working surfaces were the most 
common of all unsafe working conditions. Wet floors caused man 
slips and falls, particularly in the brewhouse departments. This 
hazard was generally recognized and most of the breweries which 
were visited were making an effort to overcome it. In one plant, 
large fans had been installed to speed the drying of the floors through 
evaporation. The most effective installation was nonslip flooring, 
several varieties of which are available commercially. Slippery 
stairways also gaused a considerable number of injuries. Nonslip 
surfaces on the stair treads and stout hand rails on both sides should 
be considered as absolute minimum provisions for safety. Holes, 
bumps, and other irregularities in floors, roadways, and platforms 
were also responsible for a number of injury-producing accidents. 
Most of these conditions were the result of wear or gradual deteriora- 
tion resulting from inadequate maintenance. 

Defects in the vehicles or their parts were direcily responsible for 
a third of all the accidents involving vehicles. Falls on or from slippery 
truck bodies were the most common accidents in this group. From 
the continual sliding of heavy materials over the metal surfaces 
of truck bodies, surfaces wear smooth and are slippery when wet. 
Therefore, it is advisable to install some form of corrugated or other 
nonslip truck flooring. Corrugated surfaces should also be provided 
and maintained in rough condition on all steps used for entrance into 
trucks. In a number of cases it was reported that ropes, which were 

ing used as hand holds to assist employees in climbing into trucks, 
had ken and caused the workers to fall. Such ropes should be 
inspected regularly and should be replaced on discovery of the first 
sign of wear. During the period covered by the survey, many of the 
plant garages were understaffed because of the difficulty in finding 
competent automobile mechanics. For this reason, the trucks were 
frequently operated while in need of repairs and rather numerous 
accidents resulted from efforts to start motors by cranking when the 
starting units failed. 

Most breweries inspect cartons and cases before putting them into 
service. However, substantial evidence existed that this inspection 
was not sufficiently thorough. A considerable number of mjuries 
were caused by the bottoms dropping out of filled cases and some 
times more than one person was injured by flying glass from the 
bursting bottles. Sharp or splintered edges on the cases also produced 
many hand injuries. Similarly, loose or bent ends of wire or metal 
strapping on cartons and loose hoops on barrels or kegs frequently 

injuries. 
INADEQUATE GUARDS 

About 15 percent of the accidents arising from unsafe working 
conditions resulted from a lack of adequate guards on machines, 
elevators, conveyors, or other hazardous equipment. This propor- 
tion is relatively small in comparison with the volume of accidents 
resulting from hazardous arrangements or procedures or from defects. 
However, 1 in every 11 of the accidents caused by inadequate guards 
resulted in an injury involving death or some form of permanent 


unpairment. 
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The need for guards was apparent in all three of the major plant 
departments, but the departmental record indicates that efforts to 
improve conditions should be emphasized particularly in the bottling 
departments. In such departments 1 in every 4 of the disabling in- 
juries resulted from accidents which could be traced to the need fo; 
some form of a guard. 

Specifically, adequate guards on machines and conveyors were 
needed to protect the workers from the hazard of being struck by 
flying glass from bottle explosions. Some breweries had partially 
solved this problem, but no instances of complete guarding were 
observed in the course of this survey. Guards were generally pro- 
vided at the filling machines and many plants had installed shatter- 
proof glass panels at the inspection points along bottle-conveyor lines, 
Only one mf moe had tried to guard an entire bottle-conveyor line, and 
the guard had been applied only to the conveyors carrying the larger- 
oa bottles. Fine mesh wire completely enclosed the conveyor line 
and was constructed in sections which could be opened to remove 
bottles or parts of bottles from the line. Shatterproof glass replaced 
the wire at the inspection points. 

In many bottling departments impact goggles were provided for 
protection against eye injuries and some plants required all employees 
in the department to wear goggles. In most instances the plant safety 
engineers reported difficulty in convincing the workers of the necessity 
of wearing goggles at all times. Other plants had experimented with 
the use of face shields to protect the entire face from flying glass. 
Almost invariably resistance was encountered among the workers who 
objected to the shields on the grounds of weight and discomfort, 
particularly in warm weather. Nevertheless, in the absence of 
complete guarding on the machines and conveyors, all bottling de- 
partment workers should wear goggles, thereby practically eliminating 
eye injuries (the most serious cases resulting from bottle explosions). 
As goggles do not afford face protection, face shields may be preferable 
to goggles. In the final analysis, effective permanent guards should 
be utilized to prevent fragments from flying into the air. 

In addition, many conveyors in breweries were inadequately 
equipped with guards to prevent other types of accidents. Many 
conveyors used for moving cases and cartons lacked side rails to keep 
materials from falling off the conveyor surface, and on many of the 
belt conveyors the ends of the rollers were exposed so that it was not 
uncommon for workers to catch their hands or fingers in the mechan- 
isms. Similarly, in a number of instances workers’ hands were 
pulled by the belt into the space between the last belt roller and the first 
of the free rollers at the end of belt lines. Under good safety practice 
the first free roller would be spaced 3 or 4 inches from the end of the 
belt to prevent the hand from being caught before it could be with- 
drawn. The first free roller etry oe. Te be set in open slots from which 
it can be lifted rather than to have it fixed firmly in place. With this 
type of design a back pull on the hand or object which might become 
caught between the end of the belt and the free roller will cause the 
free roller to rise in the slots and thereby release the pinching pressure. 

The lack of adequate guards on other types of machines, on cle- 
vators, elevated working surfaces, stairways, and ladders also resulted 
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in numerous accidents. Those caused by unguarded gears, pulleys, 
and points-of-operation of machines, and unguarded elevators often 
resulted in very serious injuries. The number of injuries resulting 
from falls from low platforms ofie: used in breweries indicates strongly 
the need for guard rails at the edge of all elevated working surfaces, 
regardless of their height. Similarly, the stiles or steps over conveyor 
lines which commonly are constructed with a hand rail on only one 
side should have substantial hand rails on both sides. The record 
also indicated that many of the ladders used in breweries were with- 
out ladder safety shoes which should be considered a minimum safety 
requirement for all straight ladders. In addition, if ladders are used 
repeatedly at the same location, facilities should be provided for 
anchoring them at the top, or permanently constructed fixed ladders 
should be erected. 


Unsafe Acts 


Unsafe acts commonly result from a lack of knowledge of the proper 
safe procedure or from a failure to appreciate the seriousness of hazards 
created by such acts. The elimination of unsafe acts requires con- 
tinuing instruction in safety for both old and new employees, coupled 
with strict supervision and, in some cases, disciplinary action to 
prevent recurrences. 

Most of the brewery accidents which occurred because of the com- 
mission of an unsafe act were associated with (1) the assuming of an 
unsafe position or posture; and (2) the use of unsafe equipment or 
equipment in an unsafe manner. Analysis indicated that a program 
of instruction and enforcement for the elimination of accident-pro- 


ducing unsafe acts should emphasize proper methods for (1) lifting, 
carrying, and other handling of barrels, kegs, cases, and cartons; 
(2) piling of materials and equipment, particularly kegs and cases; 
and (3) the removal of broken glass from equipment and floors. 


UNSAFE POSITION OR POSTURE 


More than half of the accidents resulting from unsafe acts were 
the direct outcome of the injured person’s placing bimself unnecessarily 
in an unsafe position or posture. Five of the six fatal accidents re- 
ported by the 82 breweries reporting were classified in this general 
group. 

Most prominent among the specific actions designated as assuming 
an unsafe !position!; or '!posture were inattention to footing; lifting 
unsafely; running or jumping; working, standing, or walking in the 
path of moving vehicles; climbing on boxes or barrels instead of using 
ladders; taking shortcuts instead of using the provided walkways, 
particularly in respect to crawling under or climbing over conveyors; 
and attempting to adjust or repair moving equipment. 

Inattention to footing was a common source of injury in all 
brewery departments. In the delivery departments most of these 
instances occurred in the course of climbing into or out of trucks or 
freight cars. In the other departments accidents on stairways and lad- 
ders were frequently ascribed to inattention to footing. : 

Injuries resulting from manual lifting of heavy objects are a serious 
orale in breweries. Every such accident involves the lifting of 
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excessive weight—that is, excessive under the existing circumstances 
for the individual involved. Variations in the strength and skill of 
different individuals make it difficult if not impossible to determine 
the safe maximum weight to be lifted by one person. However, , 
knowledge of and the strict application of proper lifting procedure— 
lifting with the legs instead of the back—will render safe the handling 
of greater weights than is safe by hit or miss procedures. In classifying 
the lifting accidents, an effort was made to exclude those cases jp 
which individuals attempted to lift weights which obviously should 
have been handled mechanically or by a team. As far as possible, 
those included represent injuries which resulted from lifting weights 
ordinarily handled by individuals and normally considered to be 
within the lifting ability of most workers. These cases represented 
10 percent of all accidents resulting from unsafe acts. 

Most injured persons can report only that in lifting, pain was 
suddenly felt. Only rarely has a witness observed the operation with 
sufficient care to identify accurately the specific faulty procedure. 
It is well known, however, that strains, sprains, and hernias frequently 
result from lifting with the back muscles instead of the leg muscles: 
from lifting in cramped or awkward positions; or from lifting while 
standing on irregular or insecure surfaces, Most of the accidents in 
this group undoubtedly resulted from the lifter assuming one or the 
other of these unsafe lifting positions. 


USE OF UNSAFE EQUIPMENT OR USING EQUIPMENT UNSAFELY 


Relatively few injuries resulted from the use of unsafe mechanical 
equipment or from the use of mechanical equipment unsafely. Over 
one-fourth of all the cases resulted from the-unsufe act of gripping 
objects insecurely or taking hold of objects incorrectly. In most 
of these accidents heavy objects, such as barrels, kegs, cases, or 
cartons, slipped from the hands of workers and fell upon their feet. 
There were, however, numerous instances in which workers crushed 
their fingers while piling cases or kegs. In the bottling departments, 
numerous employees mashed their fingers when the cases which they 
were removing were struck by other cases moving upon the conveyors. 

Insistence upon the general use of steel-toed safety shoes by 
all workers who handle heavy materials would materially lessen the 
volume of injuries resulting from improper handling methods, The 
elimination of such accidents, however, requires intensive instruction 
in the proper procedures and close supervision to insure their observ- 
ance. 

The unsafe act of picking up broken glass with bare hands instead 
of using brushes and dust pans, and the practice of attempting to 
remove broken bottles from conveyors or machines by hand instead 
of using the tools generally provided for this purpose, were responsible 
for many cut fingers in the bottling departments. The elimination of 
these unsafe acts is largely dependent upon the development of worker 
interest in safety and strict supervision to enforce rules prohibiting 
such practices. 
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OTHER UNSAFE ACTS 


In the general category of unsafe arrangement or placement of 
materials and equipment, stacking materials in insecure piles was 
outstanding. The improper placement of equipment, however, was 
of nearly equal importance, as, for example, the placement and use of 

ortable slides or chutes without seeing that they were securely 
anchored in place. 

Other types of unsafe acts, which produced accidents in sufficient 
volume to indicate that they are fairly common in brewery operations, 
‘neluded operating equipment without authority; failing to shut off 
equipment when not in use; operating equipment at unsafe speeds; 
and failing to use proper safety equipment or proper clothing. 





Labor-Management Disputes 
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Recent Major Controversies 


BY THE end of June 1946 the round of work stoppages which began 
the previous autumn, and which moved from one crest to another 
during the winter and spring of 1946, appeared to be virtually com- 
pleted. Settlement of the CIO maritime labor situation in mid- June 
without a widespread work stoppage seemed to clear the horizon for 
at least a month or more of the possibility of any large, industry-wide 
work stoppages. Records of both the Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
the U. S. Conciliation Service reflected a general downward trend in 
the number of new work stoppages since the beginning of May. 


Strike Averted in Maritime Industry 


A serious intercoastal shipping strike, scheduled for June 15, by 
about 200,000 members of six CIO Unions and one unaffiliated union, 
a resented by the Committee for Maritime Unity, was averted by 

ast-minute settlement worked out by the United States Concili- 
oie Service in cooperation with the War Shipping Administration. 
The War Shipping Administration, which currently operates about 
2,400 of the 3,100 dry cargo ships ‘in the merchant marine, entered 
the negotiations between the ship operators and the unions on June 
10 ce a few days later directed those operators acting as agents 


of the Government to _— to certain specified wage increases and 


changes in hours of wo CIO president Philip Murray also par- 
ticipated in the final negotiations. 

or seagoing personnel, the major provisions of the settlement 
include a straight-time wage increase of $17.50 per month, retroactive 
to April 1, 1946, reduction of the workweek in port from 44 to 40 
hours with Saturday and Sunday considered overtime days, estab- 
lishment of a basic 48-hour workweek at sea with overtime pay for 
Sunday work and hours in excess of 48. An increase in the overtime 
rate from 85 cents to $1.00 per hour was provided, together witli an 
understanding that remaining disputed issues be resolved by further 
joint negotiations, or if necessary, arbitration. 

Longshoremen on the Pacific Coast obtained a wage increase of 
22 cents an hour retroactive to October 1, 1945, as recommended 
by a fact-finding board which had reviously considered the contr- 
versy between the International ngshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union and the Waterfront Employers Association of the 
Pacific Coast. 

The dispute originated in the autumn of 1945, with wage demands 
to compensate for the loss of wartime premium pay amounting to as 
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much as $100 monthly above base pay. Shortly after the close of the 
war, the National War Labor Board granted a $45 per month increase 
to all licensed and unlicensed personnel as partial compensation for 
cancellation of the wartime risk bonuses. The unions accepted this 
adjustment but also filed additional demands for a 30-percent wage 
increase and a basic 40-hour workweek. In the negotiations which 
followed, the shipping and stevedore companies bargained through 
three employer associations: The Committee for General Agents for 
the War Shipping Administration and Atlantic and Gulf Ports (the 
American Merchant Marine Institute), the Pacific-American Ship- 
owners Association, and the Waterfront Employers Association of the 
Pacific Coast. 

Dissatisfaction with lack of progress in the negotiations led repre- 
sentatives of seven unions to meet early in May in San Francisco and 
on May 11 schedule a strike for June 15. For purposes of concerted 
action, they established a Committee for Maritime Unity. This com- 
mittee was composed of the National Maritime Union, International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, American Communica- 
tions Association, National Association of Marine Cooks and Stewards, 
National Marine Engineers Beneficial Association, Inland Boatmen’s 
Union of the Pacific all CIO and the independent Pacific Coast 
Marine Firemen, Oilers, Watertenders and Wipers Association. 

The contracts of five of these unions had expired by May; agree- 
ments of the other two unions—the Inland Boatmen’s Union and 
National Marine Engineers Beneficial Association—had not expired, 
but these groups joined the other members of the committee to main- 
tain a united front. The Pacific Coast longshoremen, members of the 
CIO International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, had 
been parties before a fact-finding board appointed by the Secretary of 
Labor early in April to investigate their dispute with the Waterfront 
Employers Association of the Pacific Coast. This board, in its report 
on May 13, recommended a 22-cent hourly increase, retroactive to 
October 1, 1945, instead of the 35-cent increase requested by the 
union. The employers indicated acceptance of the report, on condi- 
tion that the Federal contracting agencies would pay the retroactive 
portion of the increase. The ILWU, subscribing to the plans of the 
Committee for Maritime Unity for joint strike action, remained non- 
committal as to whether it would accept the board’s recommendations. 

Late in May, leaders of the National Maritime Union and spokes- 
men representing ship operators on the East and Gulf Coasts reached 
an understanding providing for a wage increase of $12.50 a month, 
and overtime pay increases ranging from 5 to 15 centsan hour. Rank- 
and-file members of the NMU on May 27 rejected these terms. The 
Secretary of Labor summoned representatives of the unions and the 
ship operators to meet in Washington on May 29 for further negotia- 
tions under his direction, warning of the serious effects a work stop- 
page would have upon foreign trade and relief to stricken countries 
abroad. On May 31, President Truman announced that the Govern- 
ment would use the Army, Navy, and Coast Guard to man the ships 
should the strike occur, and the Secretary of the Navy issued orders 
on June 3 designed to recruit the necessary personnel. 
- Union leaders protested these actions, claiming that the President 
was “torpedoing” the negotiations and strengthening the stand of the 
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operators. The President, in turn, characterized his actions as 
“purely precautionary” and called upon the parties to “buckle down 
and settle this matter through collective bargaining.” Also chafing 
under the slow course of their separate negotiations with ship opera- 
tors, and resenting suggestions of possible Government operation of 
the industry, the AFL Seafarers International Union staged a 4-hour 
stoppage on Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf ports on June 6. SIU officials 
warned that its members would walk out immediately should the 
Government attempt to man the ships. 

Negotiations in Washington continued throughout the first half 
of June, with the major pe to a settlement reported to center 
in the unions’ demands for a 40-hour week in port and a 44-hour 
week at sea. The operators offered a 40-hour week in continental] 
ports of the United States and suggested a compromise of 1 day off 
each week while at sea. 

On June 10, the War Shipping Administrator, Granville Conway, 
entered the negotiations and together with Assistant Secretary of 
Labor John W. Gibson, and Conciliation Service officials sought to 
bring about an agreement between the CIO union leaders and repre- 
sentatives of the ship operators. Subsequently, on June 13, Captain 
Conway directed all WSA general agents or their representatives to 
accept his proposals for unlicensed personnel as to wages, hours, and 
collateral issues. The following day he also directed the Pacific- 
American Shipowners Association to accept proposals relating to 
hours at sea and in port with respect to licensed personnel, except the 
masters and chief engineers, in order to establish parity between 
them and the unlicensed personnel. These terms formed the basis 
of the agreements which were adopted by the seagoing unions and 
their employers. The longshoremen’s union, in turn, accepted the 
recommendations of the fact-finding board. 


Railroad Controversy Results in 2-Day Stoppage 


Members of the Brotherhoods of Locomotive Engineers and Rail- 
road Trainmen stopped work at 4:00 p. m., May 23, 1946, in the first 
widespread strike of the railroad operating brotherhoods since 18838. 
Approximately 350 thousand railroad employees were made idle. 
The stoppage, which brought all major rail traffic to a standstill, 
followed months of negotiations, rejection by the two unions of the 
recommendations of a fact-finding board appointed under the Railway 
Labor Act, and a last-minute 5-day truce arranged by President 
Truman which postponed strike action from May 18 to May 23. 
The final outcome of the controversy was a Government-negotiated 
agreement providing for an hourly increase of 18% cents and a l-year 
moratorium on all proposed changes in rules. 

In July 1945, the two brotherhoods formally submitted requests 
to the railroads for a 25-percent increase in wage rates, with a mini- 
mum increase of $2.50aday, In addition, they asked for standardiza- 
tion of basic rates of pay on a country-wide basis, revision of initial 
and final terminal delay rules, night differentials, and time and one- 
half pay for Sunday and holiday work, limitations on the length of 
trains, and other adjustments involving a total of 44 changes in 
working rules. At the same time, the class I carriers, comprising the 
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Nation’s major railroads, submitted 29 counterproposals for changes 
in working rules. 

Joint conferences between the carriers and the unions were held in 
November and continued until December 13, when the carriers in- 
yoked the services of the National Mediation Board, claiming that 
negotiations had reached a stalemate. Efforts to reach a settlement 
by mediation or to induce the engineers and trainmen to postpone 
their demands for changes in the working rules, pending arbitration 
of their wage demands, were unsuccessful. 

On Febru 1, 1946, the unions submitted a strike ballot to their 
members which resulted in a 98-percent vote for a stoppage unless 
their demands were satisfactorily met. The unions thereupon made 
plans for a progressive withdrawal from service beginning on March 
11. In anticipation of this action the President, by Executive order 
on March 8, created an emergency board to investigate the issues. 

Consideration of the case of the engineers and trainmen was com- 
plicated by the fact that two arbitration boards were meeting concur- 
rently, the first to consider demands for an increase of 30 cents an 
hour for 15 nonoperating railway unions representing about 1,000,000 
rail workers, and the second to consider increases for the three other 
operating brotherhoods representing firemen, conductors, and switch- 
men. On April 3 the arbitration boards each awarded an increase of 
16 cents in the basic hourly rates. The emergency board’s recommen- 
dations, submitted to the President on April 18, called for like adjust- 
ments for the trainmen and locomotive engineers—16 cents per hour 
or $1.28 per basic day. The Board termed some of the union’s and 
the carrier’s proposals for changes in the working rules ‘‘extreme”’ 
and, while making a few recommendations, returned most of the 
proposals to the parties for further negotiation, their technicality and 
complexity making it impossible for the Board to make recommenda- 
tions in the allotted time. The trainmen and engineers rejected the 
Board’s recommendation and indicated they would withdraw from 
service May 18 unless more satisfactory wage and rule concessions 
were obtained from the carriers. 

On May 14, railroad and union officials were summoned to separate 
conferences with Government officials at the White House in an effort 
to avert the threatened stoppage. When these negotiations failed, 
the President took over all major railroads by Executive order effec- 
tive 4:00 p. m., e. s. t., May 17. The Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation was placed in control of operations. With the outlook that 
only hospital, troop, and milk trains would operate after the strike 
deadline, preparations were made for utilization by the Government 
of all alternative transportation facilities. 

Shortly before the strike was scheduled to begin union officials, at 
the request of President Truman, postponed the stoppage for 5 days— 
to 4:00 p. m. on May 23, and returned to Washington to resume nego- 
tiations. On May 22, the railroads and the 18 unions, parties to the 
two arbitration cases, accepted a compromise proposal of the President 
for an 18-cent hourly wage increase, and for withdrawal for 1 year 
of all requests for changes in working rules. The next day leaders of 
the trainmen and engineers rejected this settlement, contending that 
it was less favorable than the recommendations of the emergency 
board which had considered their case. The deadlock remained 
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unbroken and the stoppage took place as planned by the two unions. 
Trains scheduled to leave terminals after 4 o’clock on May 23 did not 
move and those en route at that hour proceeded to specified terminals 
before being stopped. A few lines operated skeleton services, manned 
largely by supervisory railroad employees. 

onferences of Government officials with representatives of the 
carriers and the two brotherhoods continued on; May 24, and that 
night the President discussed the situation by radio, requesting the 
men to return to work and warning that the Government would 
take steps to operate the trains. The next day he appeared before 
a joint session of Congress seeking emergency legislation giving him 
power to prevent future strikes which would have such widespread 
effects on the public and the Nation’s economy. Almost simul- 
taneously with his appearance before Congress, union officials signed 
an agreement accepting the President’s proposal of May 22, and 
issued a back-to-work order. Union members soon returned to their 
jobs, and service was restored after the stoppage of 2 days. The 
railroads were returned to private control May 26. 


Anthracite Controversy 


With the expiration of their contract, and failure to agree on terms 
of renewal, approximately 75,000 Pennsylvania anthracite miners, 
members of the United Mine Workers of America (AFL), remained 
away from the pits from May 31, 1946, until after agreement was 
reached June 7 on a new contract. Negotiations between the union’s 
scale committee and the mine operators began May 10. Major 
UMWA demands included a 30-percent wage increase, a health and 
welfare fund, and higher vacation pay. On June 7 an agreement 
was reached generally similar to that adopted for the bituminous- 
coal industry. The men obtained an hourly wage increase of 18- 
cents, a health and welfare fund to be financed by a payment of 5 
cents per ton on all coal mined, and vacation pay of $100 per year 
instead of the $75 previously received. 


American Smelting and Refining Strike Terminated 


The 5-month strike of the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (CIO) 
against the American Smelting and Refining Co., involving approxi- 
mately 5,000 employees in 19 plants scattered from coast to coast, 
was terminated by an agreement on June 11, providing for an 
18%-cent wage increase as recommended April 29 by a fact-finding 
board appointed by Secretary of Labor Schwellenbach. Under 
the terms of the agreement one-half of the wage increase (9% cents) 
was retroactive to October 1, 1945. In two of the company’s plants, 
Newark and Perth Amboy, N. J., the retroactive portion of the 
increase extended only to mid-November 1945 in accordance wit! 
the expiration date of previous agreements, and company observance 
of the area practice of compensating for 6 holidays. The agreement also 
provided that employees on strike would return to work without 


discrimination by the company, and that the union would not invoke 
its security provisions against any employee “because of any act 
done or permitted to be done by such employee during the strike. 
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Days lost because of the strike are to be computed as days worked 
for the purpose of meeting vacation qualification clauses. 

The settlement with the American Smelting and Refining Co. 
followed the ieee of recent nonferrous metal agreements worked 
out by the CIO union with 26 companies in the Coeur’ D’Alene 


District, with the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. and with others. 
Toward the end of June generally similar wage settlements were 
announced covering the strike-bound plants of Kennecott Copper Corp., 
Phelps Dodge Corp., and U. S. Smelting, Refining and Mining Co. 


General 1-Day Stoppage in Rochester, N. Y. 


A joint demonstration of AFL and CIO organizations in Rochester, 
N. Y., involved a reported 26,000 union workers on May 28, 1946. 
The action was a protest against the attitude of city officials in dis- 
couraging union organization of municipal employees and refusing 
to bargain with such a union as the representative of its employees. 

On the evening of May 15 the city manager of Rochester abolished 
the jobs of about 500 employees of the Division of Public Works, 
holding that the “tactics” used by certain workers would lead to exor- 
bitant costs and would cripple certain important public, health, safety, 
and welfare services. Union leaders termed the action an attempt to 
forestall unionization of the Department of Public Works and aun after- 
math of attendance of about 200 workers at a meeting of a newly 
formed local of the American Federation of State, County, and 
Municipal Employees (AFL). 

Local groups of the CIO joined with AFL unions in a joint rally 
and in circulating petitions for reinstatement of the discharged 
workers, claiming they were upholding their “basic right to orgarize 
and bargain collectively through representatives of their own choos- 
ing’ as guaranteed in the New York State constitution. The Central 
Trades and Labor Council (AFL) and Rochester CIO Industrial 
Union Council named a six-man strategy committee to assist the dis- 
charged workers. When workers engaged in ash and garbage col- 
lection stopped work, the city countered by dismissing the collectors. 
On May 21, pickets were arrested and charged with disorderly con- 
duct. Union officials then indicated that they would ask for a sym- 
pathetic strike of all organized workers in Rochester. 

At this point, the city manager restored the positions recently abol- 
ished and claimed that about 200 men had returned to work. It 
was stated that the city government was prepared to accept return- 
ing workers, but that it would pursue its original policy of not deal- 
ing with the union. On May 26, the union strategy committee 
announced that plans had been completed for a general strike which 
was subsequently set for 10 p.m., May 27. Mass picketing of all 
public works began May 28. The “demonstration” included work 
stoppages of bus drivers, of the CIO Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
and of other union groups employed in factories, hotels, theaters, 
newspapers, and trucking industries. The stoppage ended early on 
May 29 when the city administration agreed to permit organization 
of municipal employees, and to reinstate all discharged workers 
“without prejudice.” Charges against those arrested were to be 
dismissed. 
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Work Stoppages in May 1946 


FEWER new stoppages occurred in May 1946 than iff either March 
or April. Total idleness for the month declined to 11% million 
man-days, compared with 15% million man-days in April. Over 
one-half of the time lost during the month was due to the continua- 
tion, until May 29, of the bituminous-coal stoppage which began 
April 2. The largest dispute beginning in May was the 2-day cessa- 
tion of railroad operations arising out of the controversy between the 
Nation’s rail carriers and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

The 360 new stoppages arising in May, together with an estimated 
355 which continued from April, made a total of 715 in progress at 
one time or another during the month, in which an estimated 1,165,000 
workers were involved. In April, the 845 stoppages in effect involved 
925,000 workers. 

In the first 5 months of 1946, 1,795 new work stoppages were 
recorded. This figure exceeded the number beginning in the corre- 
sponding period in 1945, but was less than the 2,098 occurring in the 
first 5 months of 1944. The number of workers involved (2,795,000) 
was more than twice that of the similar periods of 1945 and 1944, 
and over five times the average for 1935-39. Idleness during January- 
May of this year (81,700,000 man-days) was more than twice that for 
the entire year of 1945 (38,025,000). 


Work Stoppages in May 1946, With Comparable Data for Preceding Periods 





Work stoppages ~ eye Man-days idle during 
in the peri period (all stoppages) 





Percent of 
Number ae Number available 


working tims 


Period 








360 560, 000 1. 81 
465 575, 000 , 500, 9. 49 
433 5 20 
1, 795 2, 795, , 700, 27 
1, 759 x 5 on 

2, 098 , , 666, . 06 
eae ae -*| 1, 244 4 Sate io 

















! Preliminary estimates. 
Activities 'of the United States Conciliation Service, May 1946 


There were 1,671 assignments made to labor disputes, including 
arbitration and technical services during May as compared with 1,814 
assignments in April and 2,243 in May a year ago. This represents 
an 8-percent decrease in case assignments over April and a decrease 
of 26 percent from May 1945. 

During the month of May 1946, the U. S. Conciliation Service 
disposed of 1,942 situations in comparison with 2,270 during the same 
month of 1945. Of the 1,942 situations disposed of, 17 percent were 
strikes and lock-outs; 44 percent were threatened strikes; 27 percent 
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were controversies; 4 percent were arbitration cases; 6 percent 
were investigations, elections, and special services. 

According to May records, 323 strikesand 1 lock-out, 861 threatened 
strikes, and 548 controversies in which the employer, employees, and 
other interested parties asked for the assignment of a Commissioner 
of Conciliation to assist in the adjustment of disputes, were settled by 
conciliation. The remaining 209 situations include 80 arbitrations, 9 


technical services, 28 investigations, and 92 requests for information, 
consultations, and special sei vices. 


Cases Closed by the U. S. Conciliation Service in May 1946, by Type of 
Situation and Type of Disposition 





Method of handling 


Total 


Strikes 
and 
lock-outs 


Threat- 
ened 
Strikes 


Con- 
tro- 
versies 





All methods 1, 942 


Settled by conciliation 1, 733 
Decisions rendered in arbitration...............-.--- 80 
Technical services 9 
Investigations, special services__....-..- 4 as. 120 





























Women in Industry 
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Postwar Decrease in Railroad Employment of Women’ 


FROM January 1943, when all reporting divisions of class I steam 
railroads employed 63,187 women, to April 1945, when the number of 
women workers was 115,876, there was an increase in such employ- 
ment of 83 percent. The next 9 months, however, during which both 
the European and the Pacific phases of World War II came to an end. 
saw a decrease of 15 percent. Notwithstanding this decline, the 
number employed in January 1946 stood at 98,184, which was 55 
percent above the number employed in January 1943. The ratio of 
women to all workers in reporting divisions in which women were 
included increased by 53 percent from January 1943 to April 1945, but 
fell by 14 percent in the succeeding 9 months. The decrease during 
the 9-month period in the total number of workers was 2 percent. 

This lessening in the employment of women in the early postwar 
period was most marked in the maintenance of way and structures 
group, and the transportation (train and engine) group, in each of 
which the decrease was about 58 percent of the April 1945 employ- 
ment. (In these groups, however, the ratios of women workers to 
total workers were very small.) In maintenance of equipment and 
stores and ip transportation (other than train, engine, and yard), the 
decreases were 28 and 15 percent respectively; and even in the pro- 
fessional, clerical, and general group, in which employment of women 
is normally largest, the number in employment fell by 11 percent 
during the 9 months. 

The following table shows total employment and employment of 
women, in all reporting divisions, by group, for January 1943,’ 
April 1945 (the last month before the end of the first phase of Wold 
War IT), and January 1946. Data for earlier periods are not available. 


1 U. 8. Interstate Commerce Commission. Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics. Number of 
Females Employed by Class I Steam Railways. Fifth, tenth, and thirteenth reports, for months of Januar) 
944, April 1945, and January 1946, Washington (mimeographed). ; 

3 Jan 1943 figures were included in the fifth report of the ICC Bureau of Transport Economics 214 


Statistics, sued for January 1944. 
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Women Employed and Total ae ees Two Wartime Periods and January 1946, on 


[Excluding switching and terminal companies] 





Women workers 





Year and month Percent 


Number of all 
workers 





Grand total, all reporting divisions 1946, January - - - 98, 184 
1945, April__.--- y 115, 876 


1943, January - -- 63, 187 

rotal, all reporting divisions in which women workers 
were included 1946, January - - ./1, 102, 98, 184 
1945, April. __..- 115, 876 
1943, January --- 63, 187 








Frecutives, officials, and staff assistants 1946, January... 19 
1945, April___--- t 19 
1943, January -- - ‘ 18 


professional, clerical, and general ‘ 1946, January -- - 
1945, April_._._. 80, 026 
1943, January__-| 210,196 


Maintenance of way and structures 1946, January...| 225, 254 733 
1945, April__....] 246, 497 1, 765 
1943, January_._| 211,955 


Maintenance of equipment and stores 1946, January...| 375,473 
1945, April_.....| 372,776 
1943, January...| 341, 681 
Transportation: 

Other than train, engine, and yard 1946, January _- 
1945, April___-_-- 
1943, January - -- 


Yardmasters, switch tenders, and hostlers 1946, January - -- 
1945, April 
1943, January - - - 


Train and engine 1946, January - -. 
1945, April. -.__. 
1943, January --- 
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Veterans’ Emergency Housing Act, 1946' 


ASSISTANCE has been provided for private builders in the constry. 
tion of low- and moderate-cost dwellings, under the terms of th 
Veterans’ Emergency Housing Act, which was approved on May 2. 
1946. Veterans are to have preference in buying or renting “fies 
subsidies are authorized to encourage the production of scarce ms- 
terials; and the maximum amount of home loans that the Govem. 
ment may insure is increased. Through this emergency measure, thy 
Federal Government will aid in the 2-year program of 2.7 million 
housing units which the National Housing Expediter recommende( 
last February. 


Veterans’ Preference in Housing 


Veterans’ preference in rent or sale of the dwellings constructed 
afforded under two main provisions. In issuing any regulation 
order allocating or establishing priorities for the delivery of materia: 
or facilities, the Expediter must give special consideration to satisfying 
the housing requirements of veterans of World War II and their 
families. During the first 60 days after completion (formerly 
days), housing that is built with such priorities assistance may }) 
sold only to veterans; to rental housing, the veterans have exclusive 
rights for oce upancy , during the first 30 days after completion. As 
to dwelling units for which mortgages are insured under the Nationa! 
Housing Act, the Administrator is to prescribe procedures that | 
believes are necessary in order to secure preference for occupancy }) 
wey me and their families and by hardship cases as defined 

y him. 


Subsidy of Building Materials Production 


Subsidy payments are authorized if, after considering all availab!: 
means, the Housing Expediter finds it necessary in order to increas 
the supply of materials for the veterans’ emergency housing progral: 
and for other construction, maintenance, and repair that is essenti 
to the national well- being. Such payments may not exceed $0 
million dollars. The subsidy may “be used only aapereriy © and 
only with relation to additional units of production beyond tha' 
otherwise attainable . . . , where such premium payments are neces 
sary to stimulate such additional production with greater rapidity, 


| United States Congress, Public Law 388 (79th Cong., 2d sess.); National Housing Agency, Pr: 
Nos. 408 and 416; and daily press. 
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economy, or certainty than other available methods.” The average 
rate of subsidy payments may not exceed 25 percent of the value 
of the units of production to which they are applied. They must be 
applied at a uniform rate within an industry, whenever feasible. 
If subsidy is used to stimulate necessary additional production, 
emphasis is to be placed on the avoidance of either economic disloca- 
tions or adverse effects on existing business. Subsidized new type 
materials are to be tested for sound quality. 


Insured Mortgages 


By the terms of the law, 1 billion dollars was added to the authorized 
limit of home-mortgage loans that the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion may insure. In making this provision, Congress restored title VI 
of the National Housing Act, whereby the FHA may insure mortgage 
loans up to 90 percent of the ‘‘necessary current cost”’ of the property 
involved, including the land. ‘The President may increase the amount 
of insurable loans by another 1 billion dollars. 

The amount of an individual loan which the FHA may insure under 
title VI was also increased, in recognition of the rise that has occurred 
in building costs. Formerly $5,400 was the maximum for an insured 
mortgage loan on a single family house; under the 1946 legislation, an 
$8,100 lean may be insured if it is found not feasible to construct 


‘dwellings in a particular area at a lower price without sacrificing 


sound standards. 
POPPPOOE 


Veterans Returning to Farm Work’ 


THE 650,000 World War II veterans who were working on farms in 
March 1946 totaled nearly half of the 1,244,000 farm workers ? who 
were inducted into the armed services during the war. This estimated 
number of veterans employed on farms, which was made by the Bureau 
of the Census, is five times the number so engaged shortly after VE- 
day, according to a survey by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Returning veterans are taking over some of the jobs left by farmers 
and farm laborers who entered the services and i certain vacancies 
lt by agricultural laborers who entered industrial employment. 

'Information is from U. 8S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Veterans 
Returning to Farm Work, by Louis J. Ducoff and Margeret Jarman Hagood, May 1946 (mimeographed). 


_ 1? Excluded are the relatively few farm workers who entered the Marine Corps and Coast Guard, and Navy 
= and enlistments from April 1, 1944, to January 1, 1945. This group probably does not exceed 





Family Allowances 
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Military Family Allowances in the United States, 
Canada, and Great Britain, 1945! 


THE movement for civilian family allowances made _considera}| 
progress in various countries in the last half decade.? Among the 
outstanding developments were the passage of family-allowance act; 
in Canada and Great Britain. Paralleling this movement in the wa; 
period was the extension of military family-allowance systems py 
many foreign governments as well as by the United States.?  Thes: 
systems generally embody one or more of the following principles: 

(1) Payment of benefits to wives and children on the sole conditioy 
that the member of the armed forces allot a part of his pay for the 
maintenance of these dependents, regardless of their needs or the prior 
earnings of the man who makes the allotment; 

(2) Grant of an allowance to the wife of a man in the armed forces 
if she is without other income, which grant is related to the net income 
of the husband before mobilization; 

(3) The continuation during military service of all or a part of the 
salary or wage which the member of the armed forces received befor 
entering such service; 

(4) A system of grants based on need, which in certain countries 
supplements a basic and more automatic family-allowance plan. 

The systems of family allowances, supplementing pay allotments. 
were obviously required during the war because of discrepancies 
between civilian and military pay and the importance for reasons o/ 
morale of adequate and systematic methods of providing for service- 
men’s families and dependents. Quite generally the allowance 
systems were designed to allow for maximum differentiation based 
upon the varying numbers of dependents and special circumstances, 
rather than to simply provide for flat sums. It is not possible to evalu- 
ate differences in the liberality of the allowances as between the 
various countries. Within a given country, the allowance systems 
affected different social groups or areas in differing ways, depending 
for one thing on the relationship between total allowances and allot- 
ments to customary civilian income, and had significant social and 
economic effects. 

Information is not now available in detail for all countries, either 
with respect to the nature of the allowances or the sums expended. 
The following table gives comparative data on the essential features 
of the wartime systems of family allowances and allotments in the 
United States, Canada, and Great Britain in 1945. 





1 Prepared by Mary T. Waggaman of the Bureau’s Publications Staff. 

? Bureau of Labor Statisties. Bulletin No. 803, Mid-War Developments in Civilian Family A!) woo 
Washington, 1944; and Bulletin 853, Family Allowances in Various Countries, 1944-45, Washing\", |° 

+ United States Coneress, Senate, Committee on Military Affairs. Family Allowances, Hearne °° 
S. 2467, April 1942 (p. 22). Washington, 1942, 
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essential Features of Military Family-Allowance System 
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Labor Laws and Decisions 


PP PP +P O04, 


Recent Decisions of Interest to Labor ' 


Reemployment Rights of Veterans 


“SUPERSENIORITY” doctrine rejected by U. S. Supreme Court. 
One of the most important questions arising under the reemploymer; 
provisions of the Selective Training and Service Act has been answ ere) 
in the decision of the United States Supreme Court in Fishgold y 
Sullivan Drydock & Repair Corp2 The Court held that the guaranty 
contained in the act, against “discharge . . . without cause withiy 
1 year after’ a veteran’s restoration to his peacetime job, does not 
protect the veteran against “lay-off” in accordance with the seniority 
system established by the union agreement in effect at the time of his 
induction. The Court stated that, in enacting the law, Congress did 
not intend to eliminate the seniority system. Protection was ip. 
tended to be afforded the veteran “within the framework of the sev- 
iority system plus a guaranty against demotion or termination of the 
employment relationship without cause for a year.” 

Independent contractor not entitled to reemployment.—Under the 
Selective Training and Service Act a veteran who left a position “in 
the employ of any employer’ is guaranteed restoration to his former 
status. he Federal District Court of Illinois, in a case involving a 
petition by a veteran for reemployment as a salesman,’ has indicated 
that common-law tests will be applied in determining whether the 
veteran was an “employee” within the meaning of the act, or an 
“independent contractor” and therefore outside the sphere of its 
protection. Thus, in denying the veteran’s petition, the court 
pointed out that he had been employed on a commission basis, liad 
maintained his own office and exercised his own discretion as to the 
manner of performance of his work, had conceived and financed some 
sales promotional activities, and had exercised the privilege of puw- 
chasing the company’s products at a discount for resale to customer 
of his own choosing. 


National Labor Relations Act 


Requirement that claim of representation be followed by timely par 
tion.—-In a proceeding involving the General Electric X-Ray Corp.. 
the National Labor Relations Board promulgated a new rule concer- 


! Prepared in the Office of the Solicitor, Department of Labor. The cases covered in this article repres*? 
a selection of the significant decisions believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been rm ade to Te 
flect all recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of labor nor to indicate the etlect © 
particular decisions in jurisdictions in which contrary results may be reached, based upon loca! sts! ut r 
provisions, the existence of local precedents, or a different approach hy the courts to the issue pres ert 

2 U. 8. ——, May 27, 1946. For discussion of the district court decision in this case, see Mont.) 
Labor Review, November 1945 (p. 993). 

3 Frank v. Tru- Vue, Inc., U. 8. D. C. of Illinois, 8. D.. Apr. 3, 1943. 

‘—_— N. L. R. B. ——, April 30, 1946. 
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ng the effect of a mere claim of representation upon an agreement 
petween the employer and the certified employee bargaining agent, 
executed subsequent to such claim and after the expiration of the 
|-year immunity period. Under the new ruling, “where a petition is 
Gled more than 10 days after the assertion of a bare claim of represen- 
tation, and no extenuating circumstances appear, an agreement, 
otherwise valid, which is executed in the interval should be held to 
constitute a bar.”’ Before this decision, a mere claim of majority was 
suficient to prevent a subsequent agreement operating as a bar, 
regardless of the interval elapsing before the petition for a determina- 
tion of representatives was filed. The requirement that a formal 
petition be filed within 10 days of the claim will, it is expected, greatly 
limit the use of the claim as a tactical device to obstruct the bargaining 
efforts of the recognized union in anticipation of a “raid” on its 
membership. The Board’s opinion points out that when a formal 
petition is filed, the claim is submitted to the preliminary scrutiny 
of the regional office, and the risk of rejection will, it is believed, 
discourage baseless claims. 

Effect of “opening up” contract upon ‘10 day” rule.—In a case® 
decided shortly after the General Electric X-Ray Corp. case, the rival 
union which claimed a majority failed to file its petition until more 
than 10 days after the assertion of its claim, and an agreement was 
executed in the interim between the employer and a certified union. 
However, while the petition was pending, the parties entered into 
renewed negotiations on matters covered by the agreement. ‘The 
Board held that its recently announced 10-day rule does not alter the 
effect of “opening up” negotiations as precluding operation of the 
agreement as a bar, and that the petition would therefore be allowed 
despite its tardy filing. However, the Board reaffirmed the quali- 
fication that the agreement would not be considered ‘opened up”’ if 
the issue later negotiated arose out of ‘‘new and unforeseen” circum- 
stances or involved “a disagreement with respect to the meaning of 
any provision of the agreement.”’ 

Effect of reconversion on bargaining rights of certified union.—The 
extent to which changes wrought by industrial reconversion will 
affect the presumptive 1-year immunity of a certified union is well 
illustrated by the Board’s two-to-one decision in the Electric Sprayit 
Co. case.6 In July 1945, about a month after the election won by a 
CIO union by a vote of 258 to 227, the company discharged 100 
workers and 75 percent of the remaining employees petitioned the 
company for recognition of an AFL union. Two days later the 
company filed a petition for a new election and refused to bargain 
with the successful union. The certification was not issued until 4 
days after the company’s petition was filed. Apart from the dis- 
charge of the 100 employees, no material change had occurred in the 
company’s operations or personnel at the time its petition was filed. 
However, on the date of the hearing before the National Labor 
Relations Board, the company’s working force had been reduced to 
its prewar level of 169, and substantial progress had been made in 
reconverting from wartime precision production to manufacture of 


| civilian spraying equipment and lighting fixtures. A majority of 


TT 
vin re ome pithestrice, Inc., —-- N. L. R. B. ——, Apr. 30, 1946. 


B.—, April 25, 1946. 
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the Board held that these circumstances, although arising after {}, 
petition was filed, together with the fact that the AFL union ha; 
been the employees’ bargaining agent before the war, warranted t}, 
holding of a new election. In the opinion of the Board the “yo, 
industrial peace and stability,” which the “1-year rule” was designg 
to promote, could only be assured ‘by affording the company’; 
present employees an opportunity to express a current choice.” Th, 
dissenting Board member stated that the petition was “obviously pre. 
mature,” and that it had “the net effect . . . of [obstructing] th, 
bargaining program of the majority representatives before reconyer. 
sion and .. . [eliminating] that representative after reconversion ” 
In the view of the majority, however, the workers’ interests in having 
continuous bargaining representation was outweighed, under th, 
facts of the case, by the desirability of avoiding the imposition by 
wartime workers of an unwanted bargaining agent. 

Effect of reconversion on agreement executed by employer and certife 
union.—As a corollary to the principle enunciated in the Eleciri; 
Sprayit Co. case, the Board has held that an unexpired agreement 
will not bar a petition for a new election when such action is made 
desirable by the exigencies of reconversion.’ In this case the em. 
ployer had ceased war production, and had not yet reconverted when 
a new 1-year agreement was reached covering certain prewar classi- 
fications which had not been re-created. Only 45 percent of the total 
anticipated peacetime personnel was then in the company’s employ. 
The Board was of the opinion that the employees in the unit describe 
in the agreement were “‘not representative of the skills embraced }; 
its terms,”’ and accordingly ordered a new election. } 

Agreement as bar where no unusual circumstances exist.—In the 
absence of reconversion factors or other unusual circumstances, an 
agreement executed less than 1 year after certification will bar a new 
election for the duration of the term of the agreement. This basic 
principle was recently reaffirmed in a decision of the Board ® dispelling 
doubts which had been cast by several apparently inconsistent prior 
decisions. The Board pointed to the fact that a refusal on the part 
of the employer to bargain would have been a violation of section 8 (5 
of the National Labor Relations Act. It would be futile, the board 
declared, to compel the employer to bargain “while withholding 
power from the parties to make a resulting agreement effective as 


against any rival claim.”’ 


Fair Labor Standards Act 


Attempted settlement of employees’ right to liquidated damages.—|) 
an earlier decision’ the United States Supreme Court held that 4 
mere waiver by employees of their right to overtime compensation 
and liquidated damages was void as contrary to the policy of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act and that it was no bar to full enforcement! 
by the employees of their rights under the act. Extending this doctrine 
in D. A. Schulte, Ine. v. Gangi © the Supreme Court held that a com- 





’ American Radiator and Standard Sanitary Corp., —— N. L. R. B. ——, May 3, 1946, 
* In re Com P. Curran Printing Co.——N. L. R. B. —, May 15, 1946. 
* Brooklyn Savings Bank v. O' Neil, 324 U. 8. 697, discussed in Monthly Labor Review, November | 


(p. 995). 
* D. A. Schulte, Inc. vy. Gangi, ——- U. 8. ——, Apr. 20, 1946. 
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promise settlement of the employees’ claims after a bona fide dispute 
as to coverage of the employees under the act, whereby the employees 
veceive the overtime compensation in full but abandon their right to 
liquidated damages, will likewise be stricken down as violative of the 
act. Congress intended the liquidated damages as compensation to 
“the injured employee for the retention of his pay’’ and as “‘an aid to 
the enforcement’”’ of the act, both of which purposes would be de- 
feated if bona fide adjustments of the kind involved were recognized 
as valid. While realizing that its conclusion puts the employer and 
his employees to an ‘all or nothing gamble” in a lawsuit, the Court 
declared that a contrary result would ‘‘thwart the public policy of 
mioimum wages, promptly paid, embodied in the Wage-Hour Act.”’ 

The decision leaves open the question of the validity of compro- 
mises in other situations which may arise, “‘such as a dispute over the 
number of hours worked or the regular rate of employment.” 

Railroad “‘trainees’”’ not employees——The three Circuit Courts of 
Appeals to whom the question was presented have agreed that 
“trainees” of railroad companies are not ‘“‘employees’’ under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, and, therefore, not entitled to its benefits." 
In the typical situation, ‘trainees’ are placed under the supervision 
of regular employees of the railroad to observe and participate in the 
work; if, after a minimum period, the trainees prove their fitness for 
the job, they are eligible for regular employment. ‘Trainees are not 
obligated to accept a permanent position at the end of the training 
period; on the other hand, the training, is a necessary prerequisite. 
The decisions emphasize that the trainee’s services are of little or no 
immediate benefit to the railroad and that, even if the training period 
s successfully completed, the trainee is not obliged to accept 
permanent employment. Dissenting opinions in two of the cases ” 
adopt the view that the trainees are ‘‘suffered or permitted’”’ to work 
by the railroads and are, therefore, within the literal statutory defi- 
nition of employment, regardless of whether their services are of 
immediate value to their employer. It was also pointed out that 
such training does result in an indirect and ultimate benefit to the 
railroads in that a pool is supplied from which competent employees 
may be drawn when needed. 

ime spent waiting to punch time clock as “hours worked.” *— 
Although recognizing that a time-clock recording system promotes 
efficient operation of the employer’s business and in large plants may 
be an actual necessity, a Federal District Court in Pennsylvania, 
adopting the Administrator’s view,'‘ held that time necessarily spent 
by employees waiting in line to punch the clock will not be con- 
sidered hours worked under the Fair Labor Standards Act, unless 
they are required to wait a ‘‘considerable” period of time. The 
true test in this situation, the court said, is whether the employee 
“was unreasonably deprived of time which he should have had free.” 
In the present case, the interval involved was 3 minutes and the court 
held that this is not unreasonable. Pointing to the fact that employees 


TS 
" Walling ¥. Jacksonville Terminal Co., (C. C. A. 5) 148 Fed. 24 768. Walling v. Portland Terminal Co., 
0. C. A. 1, Apr. 29, 1946. Wailing v. —. C. N St. L. Ry., C. C. A. 6, June 1, 1946, 

p- Walling v. Portland Terminal Co., and Walling v. N. C. & St. L. Py., supra. 
. Related questions are involved in Anderson v. Mt. Clemens Pottery Co., decided by the United States 

Uupreme Court on June 10, 1946, too late to be reported in this issue. 

iy oe Interpretative Bulletin No. 13 of the Wage and Hour Division. 

Cameron v. Bendiz Aviation Corp., U.S. D. C. of Pa., E. D., Apr. 9, 1946. 
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in many instances were not penalized for punching in late in the mom. 
ing or after lunch, the court declared that a stricter view than th, 
one it adopted would eliminate “‘all reasonable human give-and-tqj, 
adjustments on both sides.”’ 

Attendance bonus as part of regular rate of pay.—In the first jyidicig 
decision on this question, the Federal District Court in Georgi, 
held that a lump-sum ettendance bonus paid for working a fu!) wee! 
is part of the employee’s straight-time compensation and mist }, 
included in computing his regular rate of pay under the Fair Labo, 
Standards Act.” In answer to the employer’s contention that thp 
bonus consituted overtime compensation, the court pointed out tha 
it was paid in weeks in which the working schedule was less thy 
40 hours as well as in overtime weeks. Moreover, even in overting: 
weeks, the court said, the bonus is not paid specifically for working 
overtime hours, but rather for completion of the entire work schedule 
including the first 40 hours. The court’s decision affirms the viey 
long held by the Administrator. 

Installation of burglar alarm systems.—Employees installing ani 
servicing burglar alarm systems in local establishments proiicing 
goods for commerce are themselves engaged in an occupation ‘“‘neces. 
sary to’ such production and are within the coverage of the Fai 
Labor Standards Act, according to a decision of the Federal Distric 
Court in Los Anngeles.'? Moreover, such employees are not exemp 
as engaged in a “‘service establishment” since under recent decisions 
of the United States Supreme Court, the “‘service’’ contemplated by 
the exemption must be “retail” in character, and burglar alarms ay 
a ‘‘business” and not a “‘personal’’ necessity. 


Decisions of State Courts 


Constitutionality of Calitornia “Hot Cargo’? Act.—The decisions o/ 
two county-courts in California are in conflict as to the constitution- 
ality of the State “Hot Cargo ”Act, which declares sympathieti 
strikes and secondary boycotts unlawful, and prohibits conduct 
furtherance thereof, including picketing and inducement to strike 
The Superior Court for San Diego County * declared the act unconsti- 
tutional as violative of the State and Federal constitutional guarantiv 
of freedom of speech, insofar as it seeks to prevent employees or unions 
“from using concerted action, by lawful and peaceful means, sucli as 
strike, picketing or boycott, primary or secondary, to enforce an o)- 
jective that is reasonably related to the labor dispute’’ in progres: 
Opposing this view, the Superior Court of Los Angeles County * uphel’ 
the validity of the statute upon the groundt hat the right to engaye 
a sympathetic strike or secondary boycott “stemmed from the com- 
mon law’’ and is not protected by the Constitution. Consequent! 
the court said, the legislature may outlaw such activities “togeth« 
with their incidents [of which] the chief one is the picket line.” 

Independent'laundry trade drivers as ‘‘workingmen” under New ) or! 
Anti-Monopoly Act.——A 1935 amendment to the New York Ant 

% Walling v. Pibb Mfg. Co., U. 8. D. C. of Ga., M. D. May. 15, 1946. 
Walling v. Thompson, U. 8. D. C., of California, S. D. May 27, 1946. 


18 Union Ice Co. v. Sales Drivers Union, Sup. Ct., San Diego County, Calif., May 13, 1946. 
® Ramser v. Storage Furniture Drivere, etc., Sup. Ct., Los Angeles County, Calif., April 30, 194: 
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r ided that 
nopoly Act (art. 22, sec. 340, Gen. Bus. ret ee the 
Monopo herein contained shall be deemed to pro ibi or a oa 
begr rki en to combine in unions ears not orga s 
right of WOr ar I rofit.”” In affirming the dismissal of an  apalye 
for the os See the New York Court of Appeals in a as ow 
— sril 18 1946) held that laundry truck drivers, w a ae 
man (AP mon law would be that of independent canemnenere, - 
under the ye penalty, within the foregoing amendmen A ane 8 
nevertheless reement entered into between them and ey —_— : 
cased - nae violation of the act. The court yea oe viel, 
owners is aa adopt an empirical approach in fixing the a ® pom at 
peeibae Mb omes so much an enterpriser that he can no neon = 
: Apr. = privileges of a ‘workingman’,” and would, accordingly, 
» ste ; 
re each case on its facts. 





Prices and Cost of Living 
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Relation of Price And Wage Control 


THE adverse effect of the relaxation of price control on the balanr 
between prices and wages was stressed in a statement made by thp 
Chairman of the National Wage Stabilization Board on June’l7, 1949: 
To consider price relief alone is to deal with ‘‘only half of a two-side; 
problem,” the chairman stated in outlining the general situation, a 
follows. 


It is vitally important in view of recent legislative developments that all of the 
implications of the proposed changes in the present price-control program be made 
immediately and unmistakably clear. One of them has thus far been virtually 
ignored. It is the effect of those proposed pricing changes upon wage levels and 
upon present and prospective wage disputes. 

It is the theory behind the proposed price amendments, apparently, that fre ner 
prices will get full production, and that full production will mean low prices, ot 
That theory disregards one basic fact. That fact is that American labor does no: disp 
believe the theory, and that it will very probably reject an experiment whic! out} 
nearly destroyed it, once in 1921 and again in 1930. i 

We have just experienced a 6-month period of constant interruptions of ba: men 
production resulting from wage disputes between big American industry and biz that 
American labor. ‘Those disputes were not labor’s ‘‘fault,”’ and they were no of ¥ 
industry’s ‘‘fault.””’ They were the inevitable consequence of the transition from that 
a war period, characterized by patriotic sacrifice of special interests, to a period proj 
in which those self-interests have on ‘‘both sides” re-emerged. chal 

Those reconversion wage disputes have now, however, been substantial] bv 1 
concluded. Some 40,000 wage settlements have been made within the past : Con 
months, and for the first time since the war there is the prospect of genera! pes: will 
on the industrial front. irre] 

Those disputes have been settled under the rules and within the principles and 
established by the wage-price order issued by President Truman in Februar the 
Labor has received the wage increases which, under those rules, were considered 
a legitimate basis for the price increases which the rules recognized. Industr 
has received the price increases warranted by those wage adjustments. Neither 
side got what it wanted, and the consumer paid too big a bill, but a certain balanc: Ine 
was achieved. The proposal now is to change one section of those rules. Industr 
is to be given discretion, within a much wider area, as to the prices it will charge- 
to a public made up largely of “‘labor’’—for its products. The cost of living whic! 
was anticipated when the February rules were set, and when the 40,000 wag 
settlements were made, is now going to go up. . 

There is no sufficient basis for labor’s charge that this is a Machiavellian tact 
whereby it was lured into wage contracts of a year’s duration, only to have prices 
let loose the minute the major wage disputes were settled. Most of those wag 
settlements can and will be reopened within a few months. Many of the contracts 
have 60-day reopening clauses in their terms, and many others assumed, 4s 4 
practical matter, comparative cost-of-living stability and the continuation of t' 
present rules. ais 

Nor is there sufficient basis for any imputation of dishonest motives. 1! 
legislative purpose is clear. It is to start moving swollen inventories by chang." 
price tags, and to place a further incentive on production by offering bigger price 
for what is produced. This proposed solution is that where present controls ha 
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sulted in @ strike against production and commerce, and the self-interests 
‘volved are strong enough, those interests must be satisfied. The approach is 
»either dishonest nor indirect, it is discouragingly candid. 

It is important only that it be recognized that Congress has thus far considered 
only half the problem and recognized only half of the special interests involved. 
There have been weeks of debate and dozens of amendments relating to the relaxa- 
‘on of price controls. Little has yet been said, or apparently even thought, 
about the present controls over wages. 

Labor has accepted, to date, rules and conditions which have meant that 
take-home pay is less now than it was 1 year ago. It has joined with industry 
and publie representatives on the National Wage Stabilization Board in passing 
pon every substantial wage increase to see that it will not break the price line. 
it has acquiesced, although sometimes with a dissenting vote, when proposed 
wage inereases were scaled down. It has joined in instituting, since the first of 
the year, more than 5,000 enforcement cases against contractors who have pirated 
iabor in the construction industry and charged the black-market wage bill to 
returned veterans and other desperately homeless people. 

This position may be expected to change drastically upon the enactment of 
jack-in-the-box price amendments. Labor cannot be expected to pay decon- 
trolled prices with controlled wages. It can hardly be expected to support an 
effective wage-control program. Labor’s opposition to black-market wages will 
end with the legalization of black-market prices. 

Twice before within the —¥ 25 years American labor has seen wage increases 
lag further and further behind price increases, until the economic cord finally 
snapped—around labor’s neck. It will not do that again. Labor may be 
expected to demand its wage increases this time in anticipation of what the 
increases in the cost of living are going to be. These demands will not be for 10 
or 15 or 20 cents an hour—but for three or five times that amount. The wage 
disputes and the strikes and stoppages of the next 6 months again will slow our 
output—this time to a virtual halt. 

his is not a plea for labor. Labor will state its own position. As a public 
member of the Wage Stabilization Board, I am advising those whom I represent 
that our interests are threatened today by the proposed destruction of a balance 
of wages and price controls upon which those interests depend. I am reporting 
that | do not think that wages can be any longer controlled if the price changes 
proposed in Congress are adopted. It is my best judgment that if those price 
changes are made—to stimulate production—that same production will be crippled 
by wage demands which cannot in good conscience be opposed. I am saying that 
Congress has thus far considered only half of a two-sided problem; that labor 
will repair temporarily any damages to it; but that all of us are going to be 
irreparably hurt. 1 am urging that this problem be thought all the way through 
and that price controls be not abandoned, in whole or in part, until an answer on 
the wage side has been found. 


OPPCCODSP 


Index of Consumers’ Prices in Large Cities, May 1946! 


PRICES of living essentials for moderate-income families in large 
cities continued to rise during the month ending May 15, 1946. 
Higher prices for food, clothing, housefurnishings, and miscellaneous 
goods and services contributed to the 0.5-percent increase, which 
brought the May 15 consumers’ price index to 131.5 percent of the 


SS 


' The “consumers’ price index for moderate-income families in large cities,”’ formerly knowr as the “cost 
of living index,’’ measures average changes in retail prices of selected goods, rents and services, weighted by 
quantities bought by families of wage earners and moderate-income workers in large cities in 1934-36. The 
pe ory — A a aoe constituted about 70 percent of the expenditures of city families whose incomes 

The index on partially shows the wartime effects of changes in quality, availability of consumer goods, 
ete. The ent’s Committee on the Cost of Living has estimated that such factors, together with cer- 
tain others not fully measured by the index, would add a maximum of 3 to 4 points to the index for large 
cities between January 1941 and September 1944. If small cities were included in the national average, 

% point would be added. If account is also taken of continued deterioration of quality and dis- 
(bpearance of low-priced merchandise between September 1944 and September 1945, the over-all adjustment 
or the period January 1941 to September 1945 would total approximately 5 points. As merchandise of pre- 
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1935-39 average. Consumers’ prices were one-third higher i; May 
than at the outset of the Second World War in 1939; from the begin. 
ning of the First World War to the high point of 1920 retail Prices 
more than doubled. 

After the end of the war in Japan in August 1945, consumer, 
prices increased 1.7 percent. Clothing and ousefurnishines Costs 
advanced 6.1 and 4.4 percent, respectively, and food prices tose |» 
percent. Nearly all of this rise occurred since mid-February 194¢, 

Retail prices of goods and services used by city families were 5 
percent above the level of May 1943 whea the President’s “hold-the. 
line” order become effective. Food prices ia May 1946 were at aboy; 
the same level as in Mey 1943; clothing and housefurnishings costs 
however, are almost 22 percent higher. Effects of the recently ; 
nounced higher ceiling prices for a number of dairy, bakery, an 
cereal products will not be reflected in the index until June and July 

Meats, butter, oleomargarine, shortening, bread, and some canned 
foods were scarce in most large cities in the United States in May. 
These scarcities made it impossible to obtain the usual number of 
food price quotations for the consumers’ price index. With thes 
scarcities there have been more reports of increased sales th:oug) 
black markets which are not reflected in price reports to the Bureay, 

The shortages of meat were so acute that in a few cities none of 
the independent stores from which the Bureau regularly collec‘ 
prices had any of the standard list of meat products during the pricing 
period. Under these conditions the usual method of computing 
average prices could not be used. In order that indexes for food 
prices as a whole and for all commodities in combination might | b 
published, it was assumed that meat prices were unchanged be twe 
April and May in five cities. Provision has been made to reflec 
changes in meat prices in these cities between April and June if mee 
is available then. 

For the month of May this lack of meat prices has not affected th 
total index seriously and the national average increase of 0.5 percent 
for meat prices is a significant figure. Shortages of other product cts 
were not sufficiently acute to produce the same “kind of pricing prob- 
lem that was experienced in meats. Thus, the Bureau is reasonabli 
comneeet in reporting that food prices as a whole advanced about 

ercent over April, though a more complete coverage of sto 

ronal d probably have given a slightly higher figure for meat an 
hence, for all foods. 
war quality and specifications comes back into the markets and the Bureau is able regularly | 
again, this adjustment factor will meg apn and finally disappear 

? The indexes in the accompanying tables are based on time-to-time changes in the cost of ¢ is and 
services purchased Ly wage earners and lower-salaricd workers in large cities. They do not indicat: hether 
it costs more to live in one city than in another. The data relate to the 15th of each month, ex: those 
for January 1941, in tables 1 and 2. For that month they were estimated for January 1 (the dat 
the ‘‘Little Steel’’ decision of the National War Labor Board), by assuming an even rate of cls 
December 15, 1940, to the next pricing date. The President's “‘hold-the-line”’ order was issued Apri 
The peak of the rise which led to that order was reached in May, which is, therefore, used for this coi | yrison 

Food prices are collected monthly in 56 cities during the first 4 days of the week which includes | 1e$ 
day nearest the 15th of the month. Aggregate costs of foods in each city, weighted to represent | 
chases of families of wage earners and Gwer-eniaried workers, have been combined for the Unite: 
with the use of sepulatin weights. In March 1943, the numer of cities included in the food i index 9 
increased from 51 to 56, and the number of foods from 54 to 61. Prices of clothing, housefurnis!! ~ 
miscellaneous goods and services are obtained in 34 large cities in March, June, September, and |)ecem>"’ 
In intervening months, prices are collected in 21 of the 34 cities for a shorter list of goods and services. Rents 
are surveyed semiannually in most of the 34 cities (in March and September, or in June and |: 
In computing the all-items indexes for individual cities and the rent index for the average of |«' 


because of the general stability of average rents at ore the indexes are held constant in c iti 
veyed during the current quarter. Prices for fuel, electricity, and ice are coilected monthly in 34 !0' 
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Fresh fish prices dropped 1.6 percent with seasonally larger supplies 
of lower priced varieties reaching most markets. There were further 
increases in the cost of bread in May, when additional cities author- 
ized weight reductions in line with the Nation’s program to conserve 
erains. Rye-bread prices advanced 16 percent as new ceilings were 
established. Fresh fruit and vegetable prices declined 0.1 percent 
as lower prices for green beans, cabbage, lettuce, orions and spinach 
offset higher prices for apples, oranges, carrots, potatoes, and sweet- 
potatoes. 
| Clothing prices rose 0.7 percent between April and May, mainly 
because of higher prices which were reported for apparel produced 
under recent orders to encourage production. Prices of housefurnish- 
ines increased 0.7 percent between April 15 and May 15, as higher 
prices allowed to manufacturers for wool rugs and mattresses were 
passed on to consumers, 

Gas and electricity costs continued to decrease to a level 7 percent 
below the average in August 1939. Rate reductions in April and 
early May lowered the average cost of electricity to consumers in 
St. Louis, while gas costs declined 7 percent in Chicago, as lower 
rates became effective on May 1. The usual seasonal decrease in 
New York City gas rates was reflected in May bills. 

Rents were not surveyed in May. 


TaBsLe 1.—JIndex of Consumers’ Prices For Moderate-Income Families and Percent of 
Change, May 1946, Compared with Earlier Dates 





May April May August 
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Tasie 2.—Percent of Change in Consumers’ Price Index from Specified Dates to Ma, 
1946, by Cities 
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TaBLe 3.—Percent of Change in Consumers’ Price Index April 1946 to May 1946, by 
Cities and Groups of Items 
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! April meat prices used in computation of May food price index because of extensive shortages of meat ip 
May. Increases subsequent to April will be fully reflected in the index as soon as supplies improve 


? Revised food index, April 1946=142.3. 
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TasLE 4.—Indexes of Consumers’ Prices for Moderate-Income Families in Large Cities, 
1935 to May 1946 
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1 Rents not surveyed in this month. 
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Retail Prices of Food in May 1946 


RETAIL prices of food in May 1946 in relation to those in selected 
preceding periods are shown in the accompanying tables. 


TaBLE 1.—Percent of Change in Retail Prices of Food in 56 Large Cities Combined, by 
Commodity Groups, in Specified Periods 





April 16, May 18, Jan. 14, Aug. 15, 
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RETAIL PRICES FOR GROUPS OF FOOD 
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CEREALS AND BAKERY PRODUCTS 
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Tasie 2.—Indexes of Retail Prices of Food in 56 Large Cities Combined,' by Commodity 
Groups, on Specified Dates 


[1935-39= 100] 
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! Aggregate costs of 61 foods in each city, weighted to represent total purchases by families of wage earners 
and lower-salaried workers, have been combined with the use of population weights. 

? Preliminary. 

3 Revised. 


TABLE 3.— Average Retail Prices of 78 Foods in 56 Large Cities Combined,' May 1946, 
Compared With Earlier Months 





1946 1945 1939 


Article 
May 142) April 16 | May 15 Aug. 15 











Cereals and bakery products: 
Cereals: Cents Cents Cents 
Flour, wheat 3 31.7 31.9 17. | 
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Wheat cereal ‘ 
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Rolled oats 
Flour, pancake ¢_____. 
Bakery products: 
Bread, white 
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Pork: 
Chops 
Bacon, sliced 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TasLE 3.—Average Retail Prices of 78 Foods in 56 Large Cities Combined,’May 1946, 
. Compared With Earlier Months—Continued 





1946 | 1945 | 1941 | 1939 
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' Aggregate costs of 61 foods in each city, weighted to represent tota! purchases by families of wage earners 
a mo workers, have been combined with the use of population weights. 


* Price formerly vr for 10 pounds. 
* Not included in 
5 Price annie published for 8 ounces. 
* Not priced 
’ Composite price not computed. 
3 Hew dy ~ cemiead published for 18 ounces avoirdupois. 
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Tasie 4.—Indexes of Average Retail Prices of All Foods, by Cities,' on Specified Dates 
[1935-39= 100] 





1946 





May 142 April 16 





United States 


Atlanta, Ga 
Baltimore, Md 


Birmingham, Ala__.............__.___.- 


Boston, Mass-_ 
Bridgeport, Conn 


Buffalo, N. Y 
Butte, Mont__--- ‘ 
Cedar oy Iowa 3. 
Charleston, 8. C 

- Chicago, Di__ 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dallas, Tex 
Denver, Colo 


a TE =. EE RE A 


Fall River, Mass 
Houston, Tex 
Indianapolis, Ind 
Jackson, Miss. 
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Kansas City, Mo 
Knoxville, Tenn.?..__- 
Litule Rock, Ark 

Los Angeles, Calif 


Louisville, K 
Manchester, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Milwaukee, Wis_...___- MEAS > oe 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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New Orleans, La_..__. 
New York, N. Y_.~ 


Norfolk, Va 
Omaha, Nebr 
Peoria, Il 

P hiladelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


Portland, Maine 
Portland, Oreg 
Providence, R. I._....-- 


Richmond, Va__......___. ae) eRoNeE: 


Rochester, N. Y 
*. penis Mo 


142.6 


141.7 








140. 5 
149. 3 
144.0 
135. 1 
136. 9 


139.0 
136. 3 
148. 1 
139. 6 
141.9 


139. 1 
146. 2 
133. 2 
139. 5 
141.7 


141.6 
134. 5 
139.7 
138. 6 
145.7 


147.3 
134. 9 
162. 4 
141.6 
150.7 


133. 2 
139. 2 
151.7 
140. 8 
134.9 


148.3 
144.6 
136. 9 
153. 8 
145. 9 


146, 4 
136. 8 
148. 1 
141.0 
142.8 


135. 4 
153. 2 
141.2 
137.3 
139. 5 


144.5 
133. 6 
145.8 
150. 4 
155. 8 


143.8 
147.1 
147.3 
141.1 


Wren MEN ee ces os 151.7 


140.8 
149. 4 
142.3 
135.9 
135. 2 


138. 8 
135. 9 
144.9 
138.9 
141.9 


137.9 
144. 5 
133. 3 
138. 2 
140.5 


140. 1 
133. 7 
139. 7 
137.7 


143. 1 
136. 8 
153. 6 
144.5 


147. 2 
134. 6 
146. 8 
139. 6 
142.5 


135. 4 
151.5 
141.8 
136. 7 
138. 6 


143. 4 
131.9 
143. 5 
149.3 
155.7 


143. 3 
146. 3 
145.8 
142.2 
149. 4 
141.7 


146. 9 
141.4 
133.0 
135.9 


137.1 
136. 5 
142.7 
134.8 
139. 5 


137.5 
144.6 
130.7 
134, 2 
141.8 


135. 0 
131.9 
138. 4 
135. 1 
147.4 


146. 4 
132. 4 
157.8 
138. 0 
144. 5 


131.2 
133. 9 
146. 9 
138. 1 
131. 2 


144.9 
139. 9 
136. 3 
153.0 
139. 6 


142.4 
133. 9 
142.1 
137.7 
137. 1 


133. 4 
149. 9 
136. 0 
134. 5 
135. 4 


141.7 
130. 1 
142.5 
145.7 
151.7 


139.8 
144.4 
144.3 
139. 7 
151.7 
139.9 
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Winston-Salem, N. C.8_............-...--. 143.1 





1 Aggregate costs of 61 foods in each city weighted to represent total purchases by wage earners and |o¥ 
salaried workers, have been combined for the United States with the use of population weights. 

‘Preliminary. . 

3 June 1940— 1008 

* Revised, 
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TasLe 5.—Indexes of Retail Food Prices in 56 Large Cities Combined, 1913 to May 1946 
[1935-39= 100] 
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Retail Prices of Coal in 1945 


RETAIL prices for bituminous coal sold to domestic consumers rose 
about 2 percent in 1945, and for domestic sizes of anthracite about 
3% percent. 

Bituminous-coal prices were advanced an average of 16 cents per 
ton at the mine on May 1 to cover wage adjustments and maintain 
1942 profit margins of the industry. By June 15, increases had 
affected retail markets in most large cities and prices were over 2 
percent, or about 21 cents, above those of January. Increases during 
the rest of 1945 were very small and were due to the same influences 
on mine prices. Unlike the earlier advances, they were not followed 
by a rise in coke price ceilings. 

With the same objective of maintaining mine profit margins despite 
higher wage costs, the OPA allowed an increase of 75 cents per ton in 
ceilings for all sizes of anthracite on June 18, with a rise of $1 for stove 
and chestnut sizes, the most important to domestic consumers. Pea 
and buckwheat No. 1 prices advanced 85 cents and 50 cents per ton, 
respectively. On December 1, an additional average rise of 19 cents 
per ton was allowed on anthracite to cover the amounts by which 
producers were failing to receive their assured 1942 margins. The 
average increase allowed at this time in prices charged by the nine 
largest producers for all sizes was 11.6 cents per ton, while other 
companies were allowed an average increase of 32 cents. The 
increasing sales of anthracite under special price ceilings raised average 
prices paid by consumers for the large domestic sizes somewhat 
more than the 15-cent increase granted the nine largest producers for 
these large sizes. 

Supplies of coal during 1945 were substantially affected by labor 
disputes, and the losses in bituminous-coal production alone were 
considerable. These disputes involved both anthracite and bitumi- 
nous-coal miners in the spring, with new wage contracts agreed upon 
only after work stoppages. During the summer and early fall there 
was a further interruption in operations when bituminous-coal super- 
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visory workers sought recognition of the United Clerical, Technica] 
and Supervisory Workers Union as their collective bargaining agency. 
September and October orders were the last issued by the Solid Fuels 
Administration for War covering distribution of solid fuels by 
retailers to domestic consumers. Orders were issued at intervals 
during the winter, however, directing mine shipments to retailers 
to alleviate local scarcities as they developed. 

The following table shows average prices and indexes for bituminous 
coal and for stove and chestnut sizes of Pennsylvania anthracite, by 
years for 1929 through 1945, and by months for 1944 and 1945. 


Average Retail Prices and Indexes for Coal in Large Cities, 1929-45 





Indexes (October 1922-September 


Average price per ton of 2,000 
1925= 100) of— 


pounds 





Pennsylvania anthrsa- 


Pennsylvania anthra- 
cite (weighted aver. 
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(unweight- 


age, 23 cities)? 
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Stove 


Chestnut 
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13. 66 
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138 cities prior to yoy 1940: 37 cities, September and October 1940; 36 cities, November 1940; 35 


cities, December 1940 through April 1945. 
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Wholesale Prices in May 1946 


PRIMARY market prices continued to advance during May 1946, 
with higher prices for many commodities. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics wholesale price index ' rose 0.7 percent to a level 5 percent 
above August 1945 and 48 percent above August 1939. 

As in preceding months, both agricultural and nonagricultural 
commodities shared in the advance during May. Farm products 
prices rose 1.6 percent, foods 0.6 percent, and all other commodities 
an average of 0.6 percent. Major rises for nonagricultural commodi- 
ties were 1.0 percent for building materials, 0.8 percent for textile 
products, 0.6 percent for metals and metal products, and 1.4 percent 
for miscellaneous commodities. 

The rise of 1.6 percent in market prices of farm products was due 
primarily to higher prices for ‘grains, following ceiling‘adjustments 
designed to stimulate production and marketing of these scarce com- 
modities. Grain quotations in May averaged approximately 8 percent 
higher than during the month of April. Egg prices advanced with 
consumer demand augmented by the meat shortage, and prices paid 
to milk producers were higher in some areas with ceiling increases. 
Apple quotations continued to advance as supplies dwindled. New 
crop potatoes caused advances in average prices for potatoes in some 
markets. Quotations for lemons and oranges were lower, with a 
prepoaderance of small sizes. Cotton quotations declined early in 
the month with uncertainty occasioned by the railroad and coal 
strikes, while foreign wools sold at slightly lower levels. 

Livestock quotations were down fractionally in May, despite short 
supplies, as the reimposition of slaughter controls channeled more 
animals to large packers. These packers, in order to comply with 
Federal subsidy limitations, paid somewhat lower prices for steers 
and cows than had prevailed on the markets during April. Prices 
for calves declined with poor quality, while sheep prices rose on short 
supplies of unusually good animals. 

In the wholesale price index, prices prevailing on large exchanges 
are used to measure the trend of livestock prices. To the extent that 
animals moved through other channels at higher prices during May, 
the index for that month may not reflect adequately the price move- 
ment for livestock. Indexes for later months, however, will auto- 
matically correct for any understatement during this period. 

The advance of 0.6 percent for foods was due largely to bigher prices 
for fruits and vegetables. In addition to the price changes for fresh 
produce, dried fruits were higher with ceiling adjustments to cover 
wage increases while prices for canned string beans continued to ad- 
vance towards ceiling. 

The group index for hides and leather products advanced 0.5 per- 
cent im May, largely because of higher prices for goat skins. In addi- 
tion, some types of shoes were higher. 

The advance of 0.8 percent in the group index for textiles during 
May continued to reflect increases for cotton goods for which prices 





‘The Bureau of Labor Statistics wholesale price data, for the most part, represent prices in primary 
markets. In general, the prices are those charged by manufacturers or producers or are those prevailing 
on commodity exchanges. The monthly index is calculated from a monthly average of one-day-a-week 
prices. It should not be compared directly with the weekly wholesale price index, which is designed as 
an indicator of week-to-week changes. Indexes for the last 2 months are preliminary. 
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had risen in April. Price advances in May also were reported for 
work clothing and men’s knit underwear, following ceiling increases 
to compensate for higher costs. 

Higher prices for fabricated iron and steel products, reflecting the 
increases previously allowed in prices of steel-mill products, were 
primarily responsible for the 0.6 percent advance in the metals and 
metal products index. Farm machinery moved up more than 3 per- 
cent, following ceiling adjustments to cover higher material costs and 
approved wage increases. Hand-cutting tools advanced early in 
May, with higher ceilings to restore earnings and cover cost increases. 
Manufacturers of fasteners such as bolts, screws, and rivets also were 
allowed higher prices to restore earnings to base period levels. Prices 
for copper wire and brass-mill products advanced in May as OP. 
adjusted ceilings to cover recent wage increases. These price ad- 
vances for nonferrous products do not reflect the higher prices recently 
provided for metals. , 

The 1.0 percent rise in average prices of building materials was due 
largely to price advances allowed in April for portland cement, several 
species of lumber, range boilers, and sewer pipe. Price advances with 
higher ceilings during May were reported for concrete blocks, brick, 
oak flooring, stock millwork, cast-iron pipe, and prepared roofing. 
Building materials prices were 8.5 percent above war-end levels and 
43 percent above immediate prewar levels. Higher prices for nitro- 
cellulose, explosives, and tanning extracts raised the group index for 
chemicals and allied products 0.4 percent in May. 

The 0.7 percent advance in the index for housefurnishing goods 
was caused largely by higher average prices in May for wool carpets 
and rugs and felt-base floor coverings, all of which had advanced in 
price in April. In addition, electric ironers were reintroduced into 
the index at prices approximately 17 percent above 1942 levels. 
Office furniture prices continued to rise fractionally as ceiling adjust- 
ments were allowed individual manufacturers. 

The rise in the group index for miscellaneous commodities was due 
rincipally to sharply higher prices for cattle feed allowed in mid- 
May. W yc a prices averaged higher following ceiling adjusi- 
ments in April. Tobacco products continued to move up in price, 
and small increases continued in soap prices as individual manufac- 
turers adjusted their quotations under formula ceiling regulations. 

Gasoline quotations again moved up with seasonally heavier deman(. 





Tasre |.—Indexes of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Commodities, May 
1946, Compared with Previous Months 





Indexes (1926= 100) Pt, of change t | 





Groups and subgroups 


May | April | May |August! April | May | August 
1946 1946 1945 1939 1946 1945 1939 






































BB OO 11.0! 110.2] 10060) 75.0) 407! 447] +48 
Farm products.................- Teh ae 137.5| 135.4| 1299] 61.0| +16] +5.9| +1254 
(hen SS i aN IRS 148.1 | 137.0} 129.1] 51.5) +81] +14.7| +1876 
Livestock and poultry._................. 134.9} 135.1] 135.5 66. 0 — 1 —.4 | +104.4 
Other farm products..................... 135.11 1342] 125.9! 60.11 +.7!] 47.3] +1215 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TasLe 1.—Indexes of Wholesale Prices 
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Index Numbers by Commodity Groups, 1926 to May 1946 


Index numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups for selecte< 
years from 1926 to 1945, and by months from May 1945 to May 
1946, are shown in table 2. 

TABLE 2.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups of Commodities 
[1926= 100] 
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The price trend for specified years and months since 1926 is shown 
in table 3 for the following groups of commodities: Raw materials. 
semimanufactured articles, manufactured products, commodities 
other than farm products, and commodities other than farm products 
and foods. The list of commodities included under the classifications 
“Raw materials,’”’ “Semimanufactured articles,’ and ‘Manufactured 

roducts’”’ was shown on pages 10 and 11 of Wholesale Prices, July- 

ecember and Year 1943 (Bulletin No. 785). 
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Taste 3.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Special Groups 
[1926= 100] 
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Weekly Fluctuations 


Weekly changes in wholesale prices by groups of commodities 


during April and May 1946 are shown by the index numbers in 
table 4. These indexes are not averaged to obtain an index for the 
month but are computed only to indicate the fluctuations from week 


to week. 


TaBLe 4.—Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Commodity Groups, April and 
May 1946 
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Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Paper and Pulp 


TO MEET the increasing demand for more detailed information 5) 
the price movements of wood pulp, paperboard, and paper, the Burg, 
of Labor Statistics has prepared index numbers of wholesale prices 
for these new subgroupings. Previously, the only index availa}), 
was for a subgroup of the comprehensive wholesale price index, which 
showed the movement of composite prices for paper and pulp. \ 
break-down of the paper and pulp index was made, and the indexes 
for the new subgroups, for the years 1926 through 1945, are shown in 
the table following: 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Paper and Pulp and Specified Product Classifica. 
tions, by Years, 1926-45 
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These special index numbers have been calculated by regrouping the 
weighted price series used in the calculations of the Bureau’s index 
numbers of wholesale prices for paper and pulp. In addition to em- 
ploying the identical price series and weighting factors, the method of 
computation is also similar to that employed in the calculation of the 
comprehensive wholesale price index. The base period is the year 
1926. 

Prices for the following wood pulp grades are included in the wood 
pulp index: Northern unbleached sulphate; domestic unbleached sul- 
ieoreee domestic and Canadian No. 1 (mechanical) groundwood; and 

leached soda pulp. 

The paperboard (formerly called boxboard) index is based on coi- 
posite prices for both central and eastern territories on unlined and 
single-lined chipboard, No. 90 or heavier; 85-pound test liner; and 
0.009 corrugating paper. 

The paper index is composed of prices for grade B book paper: 
standard newsprint, rolls; No. 1 white tissue; and standard Kraft 
wrapping paper. 

These indexes are also available by months from January 1933 ‘° 
date. They will be maintained iad toeed on a quarterly basis {0 
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those who request this information from the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 
sononoes 


Revised Wholesale Price Series for Gas 


WITH the effective cooperation of the American gas industry, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has completed an extensive revision of its 
wholesale price series for gas. In March 1946 this revised series was 
introduced into the calculation of the wholesale price index. The 
revised specification was “monthly average realized price per deka- 
therm (1,000,000 British thermal units) for gas to industrial con- 
sumers and for electric power generation, adjusted to eliminate seasonal 
variation.”” Monthly reports are filed through the American Gas 
Association by utilities, selling over 60 percent of all gas in the United 
States, meeting this specification. To obtain the average price for 
the country as a whole, the average realized price in each census region 
is weighted by gas consumption in that region separately for each 
type of gas (natural or manufactured and mixed). Data for 1941 
covering sales of gas for this specification were used for weighting 
each census region and each type of gas. The calculation of the seas- 
onal adjustment factors was based on realized prices derived from 
monthly sales (revenues and quantities) reported to the American 
Gas Association from 1939 through 1944 by sellers of approximately 
90 percent of all gas of this specification. 

In the 1926-27 revision of the Bureau’s comprehensive wholesale 
(primary market) price index, a series of prices for manufactured gas 
was developed and introduced for the first time into the calculations. 
The series was carried back to 1913 as one of the subgroups of the fuel 
and lighting materials group. In 1928 the series was expanded to 
include prices for natural and mixed gas and the indexes were revised 
back to 1926. Through January 1946 the specification for this series 
was ‘‘monthly average realized price per 1,000 cubic feet, manufac- 
turer or distributor to consumer.’’ The average realized price was 
obtained by dividing the combined monthly revenue from gas sales 
of reporting gas companies in more than 46 cities by the combined 
monthly quantity of gas sold. The sales and revenue data included 
all types of consumers—commercial, industrial and domestic—and, 
consequently, reflected price levels and movements at different stages 
of distribution as well as shifts in the relative importance of these types 
of consumers. 

The revised series was incorporated in the calculation of the index 
for March 1946 in which the February prices for gas were used with 
the customary lag of 1 month. The revised series was introduced into 
the index at the same level as the former series, and no revision of 
previous data was made. The changed specifications are expected 
to minimize fluctuations in the realized prices resulting from seasonal 
changes in the volume of consumption and from shifts in the relative 
importance of industrial, commercial, and residential consumers who 
purchase gas at widely different rates. 

In addition to the composite series for all gas meeting these speci- 
fications, composite average prices will be published separately for 
manufactured and mixed gas and for natural gas. A complete report 
18 10 preparation and will shortly be available for distribution. 
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Building Operations 


PPOPPO OOS 


Building Construction in Urban Areas, May 1946 


BUILDING construction scheduled to be started in urban areas of 
the United States during May was valued at 362 million dollars 
Although this amount was more than two and a half times greate; 
than a year ago, it was 12 percent below April’s total. All classes of 
construction—residential, nonresidential, and addition, alteration and 
repair work shared in the drop. Nonresidential building valuations 
showed the greatest proportionate drop, declining 17 percent from 109 
million to 90 million dollars; residential valuations declined 9 percent 
from 237 million to 215 million dollars. Housing scheduled to be 
started in May 1946 constituted almost 60 percent of all scheduled 
urban building whereas a year ago housing made up only 35 percent 
of the total. 

Of 45,900 new urban dwelling units scheduled to be started during 
May about 42,900 units were privately financed as compared to 45,400 
scheduled in April. 


TasBie 1.—Permit Valuation | of Urban Building Construction by Class of Construction 
and by Source of Funds, May 1946 





Valuation (in millions) 





Total Non-Federal Federa! 





Class of construction Percent of Percent of Percent of 
change from *— change from *— change from *— 








Apr. | May Apr. | May Apr. | May 
1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 | 1945 





All construction —12.1 | +168. 6 —9.9 |+255. 5 


New residential —9.3 |+356.8 —6.8 |+384.0 
New nonresidential 90 |—17.2 | +72.8 —15.8 |+265.0 
Additions, alterations, and repairs...._| 57 |—13.5 | +60.1 —11.3 | +749 



































i Includes value of Federal construction contracts awarded. 
2 Percentage change computed before rounding. 
3 Value less than $500,000. 
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TapLe 2.—Number of New Dwelling Units and Permit Valuation ' of Building Con- 


struction in all Urban Areas, by Sources of Funds and Type of Dwelling, May 1946 


_— 





Number of dwelling units Valuation (in thousands) 





. Percent of change Percent of change 
source of funds and type of dwelling from— from— 

May 1946 May 1946 — 
April May April May 
1946 1945 1946 1945 











All dwellings 45, 900 | —9.9 | +262.9 | $213, 105 


privately financed 42,876 | —5.6 | +282.1 207, 163 3.6 | +381.6 
|-family . 35,645 | —8.6| +2745 180,521 | —7.9| +379.2 
2-fami 2,739 | +65 | +193.3 10,533 | —1.5| +233.5 
Multifamily 3 ; 4,492 | +16.8 | +482.6 16,109 | +6.7| +635.9 
Federally financed 3, 033 | —45.4 | +112.4 5,942 | 521) +57.6 























Includes value of Federal construction contracts awarded. 
) Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
i Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Comparison of First 5 Months of 1945 and 1946 


A comparison of building construction started during the first 5 
months of 1946 and during the same period of 1945 is one indication 
of the impact of the end of the war on building operations. Valuations 
of all urban building construction started in 1946 through May 
amounted to 2,184 million dollars, which was over four times the 
amount recorded for the same period of 1945. This increase is 
accountable entirely by the tremendous expansion of non-Federal 
building construction which soared from 353 million to 2,113 million 
dollars. The most striking increase occurred in residential building 
valuations which rose six and a half times from 149 million to 999 
million dollars. Total Federal building construction declined more 
than half, largely because of the decline in Federal nonresidential 
building from 134 million to 19 million dollars. Federal housing, 
however, gained as the Veterans’ Relocation Housing Program brought 
valuations for the first 5 months of the year to 41 million dollars 
compared with 15 million dollars for the same period in 1945. 

There were 212,750 new urban dwelling units scheduled to be 
started during the first 5 months of this year—168,000 more than 
were scheduled for the same period last year. The number of pri- 
vately financed units was five times greater as it rose from 39,000 to 
192,800 units, while the number of Federally financed units increased 
approximately three and a half times from 5,300 to 20,000 units. 
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Tasie 3.—Permit Valuation’ of Urban Building Construction, by Class of Construct, 
and by Source of Funds, First 5 Months of 1945 and 1946 





Valuation (in millions) 


Total | Non- Federal Federal 





Class of construction | 

| First 5 months First 5 months | First 5 months 
of— - . {— Per- | of— 

leentof| 

change 


1946 | 1945 1945 


All construction $517 |+322.4 | $2,113 | $353 |+498.6 $71 | $164 








New residential 999 | 149 |+570. 5 | 958 | 134 |+614.9 | 
New nonresidential 815 | 220 +270. 5 796 86 |+825.6 
Additions, alterations, and 
repairs 370 | 148 |+150.0 | 359 | 133 |+169.9 
| | | | 





! Ineludes value of Federal construction contracts awarded. 


Taste 4.—Number of New Dwelling Units and Permit Valuation ' of Urban Building 
Construction, First 5 Months of 1945 and 1946 





Number of dwelling units | Valuation (in thousands 





Source of funds and type of dwelling First 5 months of— 


Percent | First 5 months of co 


ee of 
| change 1946 1945 chang 


| | | 
All dwellings = ani Pe 212, 7! ‘ +379.0 | $971, 032 $147, 044 
Privately financed. eis | ] | +393.5 | 932, 366 132, 858 
1-family : : 7 _.| 162, 288 31,324 | +418.1 815, 584 110, 032 
See Oo Shia siccasol * See | 3,278 | +238. 4 44, 576 9, 785 
Multifamily 3____.____- | 19,399 | 4, 463 | +334. 7 72, 206 13, 041 
Federally financed onan] 19, 973 | 5, 349 I +273. 4 38, 666 14, 186 








1 Includes value of Federal construction contracts awarded. 
2 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
3 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Construction F rom Federal Funds, May 1946 


The value of contracts awarded and force-account work started 
during April and May 1946 and May 1945 on all construction projects 
financed wholly or partially from Federal funds and reported to th: 
Bureau of Labor Statistics is shown in table 5. This table includes all 
types of construction both inside and outside the corporate limits of 
cities in continental United States. 

The contracts awarded and force-account work started on Federally 
financed building construction inside the corporate limits of cities in 
urban areas were valued at $7,057,781 in May 1946, $17,755,671 in 
April 1946, and $34,964,174 in May 1945. 
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Taste 5.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Federally 
Financed Construction in Continental United States, by Type of Project, May 1946 




















| Value (in thousands) 

Type of project ED 

May 1946! April 1946 2 May 1945? 
All typeS- ------------ we ee ee en ee eee nen een eneee $85, 011 $96, 579 $89, 223 
ES ET ine CTO 40;  2189| 8,375 

Buildings: a 
Ee EL VRE 0 10, 108 17, 712 4,711 
ALT Ae TATED 3, 307 6, 921 54, 352 
ESE SE ea a a ee 1, 163 10, 615 8, O91 
Highways, streets, and roads___-_.-.........-.-....---.. 58, 372 31, 090 5,723 
eth RR anion as pens 2s Goce snccensk pence sey 1, 500 8, 742 109 
River, harbor, and flood control._...-.............._.-- 8, 337 11, 690 2, 009 
CO ES 2 a. a ae e 569 321 2, 275 
Ral ae” ye a LA a AA stom 1, 515 7, 299 3, 578 




















| Preliminary; subject to revision. Because of delay in receipt of contract notifications the total shown 
is probably an understatement of from 20 to 30 percent. The revised figure will be shown next month. 

he greater part will be for nonresidential building. Water and sewer and miscellaneous proiects (most 
dual or multipurpose projects that cannot be classified separately) will probably also be changed materially 
but to a lesser degree. Little or no change can be expected in the following: Highways, streets and roads; 
river, harbor and flood control; and reclamation. 

? Revised. 

' Exclusive of hangars and other buildings which are included under building construction. 

‘ Includes the value of loan agreements made for Rural Electrification projects. 


Coverage and Method 


Figures on building construction in this report cover the entire 
urban areas of the United States which by Census definition includes 
ull incorporated places with a 1940 population. of 2,500 or more and, 
by special rule, a small number of unincorporated civil divisions. 
Valuation figures, the basis for statements concerning value, are 
derived from estimates of construction cost made by prospective 
builders when applying for permits to build and the value of contracts 
awarded by the Federal Government. No land costs are included. 
Unless otherwise indicated, only building construction within the 
corporate limits of cities in urban areas is included in the tabulations. 

Reports of building permits for cities containing between 80 and 
85 percent of the urban population of the country provide the basis 
for estimating the total number of buildings and dwelling units and 
the valuation of private urban building construction. Similar data 
for Federally financed urban building construction are compiled 
directly from notifications of construction contracts awarded, as 
furnished by Federal agencies. 



























Trends of Employment and Labor Turn-Over 


Labor Force, May 1946 


THE civilian labor force increased by 730,000 persons between Apri 
and May 1946 to a total of 57,630,000, according to the Bureau of the 
Census Monthly Report on the Labor Force. Employment rose by 
770,000, while the volume of unemployment declined by 40,000 to 
level of 2,310,000. 

The inflow of veterans into the labor market accounted for prac. 
tically all of the increase in the civilian labor force between early Apri 
and early May. Veterans continue to expand the labor force, despite 
slackening demobilization, as more and more ex-servicemen take jobs 
upon completing their vacations after discharge. The number 0! 
veterans temporarily outside the labor force has been dropping stead- 
ily and is now below the million mark. 

The increase in employment between April and May was almosi 
entirely a result of seasonal demands in agriculture. A small net gain 
of 80,000 in nonfarm employment reflected an increase of 370,(0) 
among men, all veterans, and a decrease of 290,000 among women 
The » Faron among women was partly seasonal, following the pre- 
Easter expansion in employment. 

Cusaey iinet! after declining by 400,000 during the preceding 
month, showed virtually no change between April and May. _Lay- 
offs of workers in plants affected by the coal strike were offset by hu- 
ing in industries which continued to expand employment. It appear 
that curtailed operations resulting from the coal strike were in many 
cases reflected in an increase of short-time workers rather than in w- 
employed workers. The number of persons working less than 3i 
hours a week in nonagricultural employment went up by a half million 
during the month. 

Half of the 1,890,000 men unemployed in May were veterans. 
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Total Labor Force in the United States, Classified by Em Status, Hours Worked, 
and Sex, April and May 1946 


TRENDS OF EMPLOYMENT AND LABOR TURN-OVER 


(Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census] 





Estimated number (in thousands) of persons 14 
years of age and over ! 

















Total, both 
sexes Male Female 
April | May | April | May | April | May 
Total ET Heiman sens cwcncc cnc qecnscwssssne 60,740 | 61,060 | 44,070 | 44,310 | 16, 670 16, 750 
Civilian labor force-...-...-.--.---- ienetabbeterrens ahd 56, 900 | 57,630 | 40,310 | 40,950 | 16, 590 16, 680 
ee RE ES ee ed ee 2, 350 2, 310 1, 890 1, 890 460 420 
pees eS LTT PR ee Sk Lee 54, 550 | 55,320 | 38,420 | 39,060 | 16,130 | 16, 260 
ais cuncncnesennccansas 46, 360 | 46,440 | 31,590 | 31,960 | 14,770 14, 480 
orked 35 hours or more. ._-....-.-.----- 39, 000 | 38,630 | 27,570 | 27,690 | 11,430 | 10,940 
Worked 15-34 hours. ....................-- 4, 290 4, 800 2, 100 2, 450 2, 190 2, 350 
CO ERR 1, 120 1, 180 440 480 680 7 
With a job but not at work 4.____________. 1, 950 1, 830 1, 480 1, 340 470 490 
pe er es 8, 190 8, 880 6, 830 7, 100 1, 360 1,7 
Worked 35 hours or more. .........._-.-.- 6,260 | 6,640 | 5,780 | 5,950 480 6 
Worked 15-34 hours. .....................- 1, 590 1, 880 860 930 7 950 
EEE Tee 160 180 (*) 110 (*) (*) 
With a job but not at work 4_____________- 180 180 100 110 (*) (*) 























1 Estimates are subject to sampling variation which may be large in cases where the quantities shown are 
relatively small, Therefore, the smaller estimates should be used with caution; those under 100,000 are not 
presented in the table but are replaced with an asterisk (*). All data exclude persons in institutions. 

? Total labor force consists of the civilian labor force and the armed forces. Estimates of the armed forces 
during the census week are projected from data on net strength as of the first of the month. 

! Excludes persons engaged only in incidental unpaid family work (less than 15 hours); these persons are 
classified as not in the labor force. 

‘Includes persons who had a job or business, but who did not work during the census week because of 
illness, bad weather, vacation, labor dispute, or because of temporary lay-off with definite instructions to 
return to work witain 30 days of lay-off. Does not include unpaid family workers. 





OPOOO DOORN 
Summary of Employment Reports for May 1946 


ONE YEAR after VE-day, employment in nonagricultural establish- 
ments had regained the levels prevailing at the end of the European 
Significant gains in construction, trade, finance, and service 
employment, coupled with lesser gains in transportation and mining, 
offset to a considerable extent the declines of more than 2 million in 
manufacturing and almost one-half million in Government over the 
year, 

Total nonagricultural employment increased by more than one-half 
million between April and May, reflecting, in part, the resumption of 
the bituminous-coal mining and the settlement of other labor-manage- 


ment disputes. Additional gains in construction, however, accounted 
for almost half of the April-May 
- practically unchanged at 2.3 million, after the sharp March—April 


rise. Unemployment remained 


decline, according to the Bureau of the Census. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


The number of production workers in manufacturing increased in 


_ May to 11,227,000, despite the impact of the coal strike. To a large 
_ extent, the increase of 74,000 reflected the resumption of operations 
_ after the settlement of labor-management disputes. 
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While the iron and steel group, with an employment decline o; 
12,000, was hardest hit by the coal strike; even such industries 4. 
textile dyeing and finishing and boots and shoes were among thos: 
affected by the freight embargo imposed because of the coal strike. 

Employment in the nondurable industries declined by 20,0) 
between April and May—far less than the usual seasonal drop. The 
decreases in the apparel and leather groups amounted to only 5,00) 
as compared with about 60,000 in 1939. Government restrictions oy 
grain are reflected in further decreases in employment in the food 
industries which normally expand between April and May. 

Despite the April-May decline in nondurable goods employment. 
the number of production workers in these industries -was almost 
200,000 above VE-day. Of the 11 major nondurable goods groups, 
9 employed more workers than a year ago. The textile-mill products 
group alone employed 120,000 more workers than in May 1945. 


TasLe 1|.—Estimated Number of Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments, | 
Industry Division 





Estimated number of employees 
thousands) 





Industry division 


1946 ! 1946 1946 1945 


May | April | Maren | May 








Total estimated employment ?_.................-- ; 37, 377 | 36,887 | 36, 273 | 
FI a ld Bs oo? Pee. 





i 8 al i hl ia i 12, 655 | 12, 543 | 
505 | 
, 743 | 1, 517 
3, 876 | 3, 921 
, 690 7, 759 |} 
5, 140 5, 140 5, 076 


Contract construction and Federal force-account construction - 
Transportation and public utilities... __- , , : 
Finance, service, and miscellaneous___._-...........-......- 
Federal, State and local government, excluding Federal force- | 


Mining. _. | 725 | 


5, 548 5, 502 | 5, 404 


account construction_________. . ; 





! Preliminary. 

2 Estimates incldde all full- and part-time wage and salary workers in nonagricultural establishments 
who are employed during the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. Proprietors, self-employed 
persons, domestic servants, and personnel of the armed forces are excluded. 

3 Estimates for manufacturing have been adjusted to levels indicated by final 1942 data made availabi 
by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency. Since the estimated numbers 
of production workers in manufacturing industries have been further adjusted to final 1944 data, subsequent 
to December 1942, the two sets of estimates are not comparable. 
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TapLE 2.—Estimated Number of Production Workers and Indexes of Production-Worker 
Employment in Manufacturing Industries, by Major Industry Group ! 












































e Estimated number of production | _ Production 
7 2 worker indexes 
workers (thousands) (1939 = 100) 
Industry group di en * (aitsteidieels: Te! tid Jun § 
May | April | March; May May | April 
1946 2 1946 1946 1945 1946 2 1946 

—_——- | 
all manufacturing. .-.--..--...-----------------------.-| 11,227 | 11,138 | 10,639 | 13,090 137.0 136. 0 
oy = (sw RNC CE eC 5,591 | 5,482} 4,999 7,639 | 154.8 151.8 
ILS 6.00.8. iid Sak cnn ondb bans | 5,636) 5,656 | 5,640) 5,451 | 123.0 123.5 
Iron and steel and their products... ................-- 1,336 | 1,348 | 1,268 1,683 | 134.7 135.9 
Electrical machinery_................-..-...-..-..-..- 490 | 445 367 704 | 188.9 171.7 
Machinery, except electrical. --............- aheiaton sto 983 | 948 880 | 1,162 | 186.0 179.3 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles. ____- 472 | 486 459 | 1,830 | 297.5 306. 4 
pe RS ORS. SE GE SS Sees 651 623 447 665 | 161.9) 154.8 
Nonferrous metals and their products__._...........-- 337 331 316 | 420) 147.1 144.6 
Lumber and timber basic products... ...............- 576 | 558 | 534] 519] 137.0 132. 6 
Furniture and finished lumber products_-_-____- 365 | 366 | 361 340 | 111.4 111.5 
Stone, clay, and glass products__................-.-- | 381 | 377 | 367 | 316 | 129.6 128. 4 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures __- | 1,185 | 1,183 | 1,176 | 1,065 103. 6 103. 4 
Apparel and other finish »d textile products. -__- 1,013 | 1,018 1,016 | 917 | 128.3 128.9 
Leather and leather products.____.__.___.___- indian 356 356 | 355| 312| 1026/ 1025 
Food. . --- ----5-~---------------- we nenseeeenenaen--e- | 1,011 | 1,028 1,034 | 1,007 | 118.3 119.8 
a 2 A La ellie ll a al 85 | 85 82 | 80 91.2 90. 8 
Paper and allied products___-----._-.....---------- _| 359 | 357 | 353 | 310 | 135.3 | 134.5 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries_ --__-_____- 375 374 | 372 | 320 | 114.3 114.2 
Chemicals and allied products_..............-.____- -| 482} 493 494) 682| 167.4| 170.9 
Produets of petroleum and coal. __-_------._.-----.--. | 45) 146) 145] 134] 136.9) 158.2 
_) . = sumacaan | 221] 220 220 201 | 182.7 | 182.0 
Miscellaneous industries. --...................-------- | 404) 401 393 | 423 | «165.0 163. 7 





| The estimates and indexes presented in this table have been adjusted to levels indicated by the final 1944 
data made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency and should not 
be compared with the manufacturing employment estimates of production workers plus salaried employees 
appearing in table 1. These data are not comparable with data published in mimeographed releases dated 
prior to April 1946 or the May 1946 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. Comparable data from January 
1944 are available upon request. 

2 Preliminary figures. 


Public Employment 


In a surprise reversal of its post VJ-day downward trend, Federal 
employment within continental United States rose 14,000 in the 
month ending May 1, 1946. The agencies mainly responsible for the 
rise were the Veterans’ Administration and the Post Office Depart- 
ment. Continued reductions in force by the War and Navy Depart- 
ments were not large enough to offset the increases in Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and the postal service. 

Outside the continent, employment of the War Department de- 
clined 4,000 whereas that of the Navy Department, continued its 
steadily upward 1946 trend. The Navy Department expansion is 
occasioned by the construction of new bases in the Pacific. 

Although Federal employment in the Washington (D. C.) metro- 
politan area has crept slowly upward since the first of January 1946, it 
has been so widely distributed among the almost 60 agencies here that 
growth in any one (except the Veterans’ Administration) is almost im- 
perceptible. 

On May 1, Federal employment in all branches within continental 
United States amounted to 2,397,000 or 559,000 less than at the close 
of the war. 

Increases of 18 cents and 12 cents in the hourly rates of wage board 
employees of the Navy and War Departments, which became effective 
March 18 and April 14, affected a total of about 675,000 persons and 
resulted in higher Federal pay rolls, in spite of decreased volume of 
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employment, in March, April, and May. (May was the first mont} 
in which the full effects of both raises were felt.) 

Most of the other Federal workers who are employed on a per ann, 
basis were granted pay increases by legislation passed in May. Ep. 
ployees in the postal service were authorized to receive a total increase 
of $400 a year retroactive to January 1, 1946. The pay-roll figure fo; 
May 1946 includes approximately $10,000,000 to cover the cost of the 
increase for the first quarter of 1946 for approximately one-third of the 
pares group. Itis epee that the increase for the rest of the group 
or the first quarter will be paid in June. Other Federal employees op 
a per annum basis, however, will have to wait until July for their 
increase, which will add about 15 percent to their present pay. 

Source of data.—Data for the Federal executive service are reported 
through the Civil Service Commission, whereas data for the legislative 
and judicial services and Government corporations are reported to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Employment on Federal force-account 
construction is included in the executive branch and also in construc- 
tion employment (table 5). 


TaBLe 3.—Employment and Pay Rolls for Regular Federal Services and for Government 
Corporations in Se Months 





Executive ! 





Continental United 


States Judicial | corpora- 


tions? 


Year and month 





Washing- 
Total ton (D.C.) 
area 














Employment 3 


866, 179 122, 411 5, 315 
925, 418 129, 961 5, 882 
1, 218, 663 173, 383 6, 015 
1, 903, 488 247, 938 6, 457 
2, 897, 871 283, 012 6, 116 
2, 853, 412 263, 694 6, 123 
2, 





- 


8s 
BB 


NBs 


WS 0e¢ 
S 


BRERES 


= 
ea 
NG 


14,635 | 253, 690 6, 361 
70,116 | 235, 667 6, 459 


Et 
ES 
z 


> 


oo Aan] 


2 
March 1946 2, 898, 455 2. 
April 1946 2, 860, 350 2 


May 1946 4 2, 881, 366 


= 
oO 








Yee NNN 


272 236, 724 6, 442 
518 237, 761 6, 518 
| | 


38 


; 
: 











4, 
0, 
7, 
1, 


9 
3 
34 
36 





Pay rolls (in thousands)‘ 





$657, 264 | $649, 667 (8) $57, 849 
701, 614 693, 546 | $632, 890 54, 740 
701, 274 693, 471 629, 897 54, 361 


520, 936 512, 706 472, 312 50, 977 
530, 614 522, 299 480, 349 51, 504 939 | 
536, 284 527, 631 485, 744 51, 748 | 952 




















1 Includes employees on force-account construction who are also included under construction projec's 
(table 5). Beginning July 1945, data include approximately 22,000 clerks at third-class post offices w! 
were previously working on a contract basis. Data exclude substitute rural mail carriers. 

2 Data are for employees of the Panama Railroad Co., the Federal Reserve banks, and banks of the Farm 
Credit Administration, who are paid out of operating revenues and not out of Federal appropriations. 
Data for other Government corporations are included under the executive service. 

3 Figures are as of the first of the calendar month. 

4 Preliminary. 

5 Data are for all pay periods ending within the calendar month. For most employees this represents 
pay for four weeks. 

* Data not available. 

7 Revised. 
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Tapie 4.—Employment and Pay Rolls for the Executive Branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment in Months ' 





War agencies 2 Other agencies 3 





Year and month 


May 
May I 
May Is 
May I 
May I 
May 
May 


March 1946__.-.------ 


All agen- 
cies 


Conti- 
nental 
United 

States 


Outside 
conti- 
nental 

United 

States 4 


Conti- 
nental 
United 

States 





Employmen 


conti- 
nental 
United 
States 4 





903, 549 

980, 236 
1, 303, 037 
2, 081, 715 
3, 182, 814 
3, 233, 367 
3, 629, 328 


-| 2,855, 223 


2, 817, 396 


166, 334 
207, 541 
453, 602 
1, 068, 571 
2, 102, 212 
2, 045, 695 
2, 038, 624 


1, 343, 592 
1, 313, 751 


28, 447 
43, 385 
71, 321 
164, 123 
269, 891 
364, 460 
698, 178 


462, 240 
446, 754 


708, 768 
729, 310 
778, 114 
849, 021 
810, 711 
823, 212 
892, 526 


1, 049, 391 
1, 056, 891 


699, 845 
717, 877 
765, 061 
834, 917 
795, 659 
807, 717 
876, 011 


1, 026, 524 
1, 033, 521 


8, 923 
11, 433 
13, 053 
14, 104 
15, 052 
15, 495 
16, 515 


22, 867 
23, 370 








April 1946 


May 1946 ¢ 23, 691 


1, 068, 306 


2, 838, 751 1, 293, 212 | 453,442 | 1, 092, 097 























Pay rolls (in thousands)’ 


() 
$3, 313 
3, 778 


$156, 516 (8) 
165,483 | $162, 170 | 
169,882 | 166, 104 


| 
208,016 | 203, 248 4, 768 
209, 306 | 204, 389 4, 917 
| 


223, 626 218, 801 4, 825 

Py apes employees on force-account construction who are also included under construction projects 
(table 5). 

Covers War and Navy Departments, Maritime Commission, National Advisory Committee for Acro- 
nautics, The Panama Canal, and the emergency war agencies. 

‘ Beginning July 1945, data include approximately 22,000 clerks at third-class post offices who previously 
were working on a contract basis. Data exclude substitute rural mail carriers. 

‘Includes Alaska and the Panama Canal Zone. 

‘ Figures are as of the first of the calendar month. 

* Preliminary. 

’ Data are for all pay periods ending within the calendar month. For most employees this represents 
pay for four weeks. 

§ Data not available. 

’ Revised. 





— 


$493, 151 (8) (8) 
528,063 | $470,720 | $57, 343 
523, 589 463,793 | 59,796 


304, 690 269,064 | 35, 626 
312, 993 275,960 | 37,033 
304, 005 266,943 | 37,062 


Mow 100Bisa.ssc<s0x 
May 1944. .....-.-- 
May 1945 


$649, 667 
693, 546 
693, 471 
512, 706 


522, 299 
527, 631 

















Construction 
EMPLOYMENT 


Employment on new construction in the United States rose by nearly 
a quarter of a million in May to reach 1,924,300—more than twice the 
total in May 1945. 

Seasonal acceleration in construction activity caused employment 
to rise on every type of project except Federal nonresidential building. 
Expansion on all types of non-Federal building construction, as 
differentiated from utility, highway work, and the like, amounted to 
167,000 workers or three-fifths of the 243,000 employment increase 
during May. 

Housing employment alone (Federal and non-Federal) rose b 
neatly 105,000 to bring the total to 591,000 workers—35 percent of all 
site workers in May 1946. By contrast, employment on residential 
building a year ago represented only 15 percent of the on-site total. 

Source of data.—For construction projects financed wholly or — 
partially from Federal funds, the Bureau of Labor Statistics receives 
monthly reports on employment and pay rolls at the construction site 
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directly from the contractors or from the Federal agency sponsorin, 
the project. Force-account employees hired directly by the Feders| 
Government are also included in tables 2 and 3 under Federal 
executive service. . 

Estimates of employment on non-Federal construction projects 
(except State roads) are obtained by converting the value of wor 
started (compiled from reports on building permits issued, priorities 
granted, and from certain special reports) into monthly expenditures 
of employment by means of factors which have been developed fron 
special studies and adjusted to current conditions. For State roads 
projects, data represent estimates of the Public Roads Administration. 











TaBLe 5.—Estimated Employment and Pay Rolls on Construction in Continental United 
States, May 1946 


: —— 











| Employment (in Pay rolls (in 


| thousands) thousands 


Type of project OER 8 hee (0°52 eee 


May | April May | May April May 
1946 ! 19462 | 19452 | 1946! 19462 | 19472 













































New construction, total 3._________- ER yt 1,681.0 | 907.6 | (4) (4) 
At the construction site_____ 2 _.....--| 1,680.6 |1, 1467.0 | 806.6} (4) (4) 

Federal projects 5_____- ar. a _..| 6110.3 | 693.9 | 6 252.6 |7 $20,479 |7 $17,815 |? $48. 97 
ORS ents ental 3.2 | 2.7 7.0 | 636 554 1.3 
RET 46.6 | 39.9 200.3 | 8,600 7, 506 38, 29 

Residential.____..__.______- PR eee | Pa 12.2) 4,044 2, 083 3, 27 

Nonresidential *.._....._._____. | 625.0| 628.0] 6188.1 /74,556 | 75,423! 735,19 
Blectrifiention ...................... 4.0 | 3.2 | 5 632 480 
Reclamation... ___. ROTM HE 8.5 | 7.6 6.6 1,806 | 1,453 1, 627 
River, harbor, and flood control | 1%3! 164] 131] 2929] 3,050 2 53 
Streets and highways__________ 25.0 | 19. 6 9.8 5, 029 3, 933 1, 852 
Water and sewer systems_____- i 1.5 | 1.4 3. 2 | 325 268 7 
_ — =a! 3.2 | 3.1 | 12.1 | 522 571 2.74 

Non-Federal projects... ...________- __..| 1,570.3 | 1,373.1 | 554.0) (4 | & ‘ 

Buildings...__...___. Sais cold od _..| 1,178.7 | 1,031.3 305.7 | 280,531 | 244, 418 71, 534 
un SS ea 569. 1 473.9 121.5; ® | @& ‘ 
NaseamGentiel................. 609. 6 557. 4 19942) (@ | @ 
Farm dwellings and service buildings__- 132. 3 113.1 102. 5 Sy | & ‘ 
Public utilities... | 144.8] 1301] 106.9) ( | (@ ' 
Streets and highways____._______. . 48.3 39.6 22. 7 > Pe 
so ce Bete, | 15.0 11.8 10. 0 @ | @& 
County and municipal ie, 33. 3 27.8 12.7 | (4) (4) ; 
 — “Se ta aaa 66. 2 59.0 16. 2 | (4) (4) ‘ 
ere meer « Ree | 243-7] 2140! 101.0! (4) (4) ; 
Maintenance of State roads '°_____. 102. 5 98. 4 84.2 | (4) (4) (4) 















! Preliminary. 

2 Revised. 

’ Data for all construction workers (contract and force-account) engaged on new construction, additio: 
alterations, and on repair work of the type usually covered by building permits. (Force-account employe 
are workers hired directly by the owner and utilized as a separate work force to perform construction Wor) 
of the type usually chargeable to capital account.) The construction figure included in the Bureau’s non- 
agricultural employment series covers only employees of construction contractors and on Federal fore 
a and excludes force-account workers of State and local governments, public utilities, and privat: 

rms. 

4 Data not available. 

5 Includes the following force-account employees, hired directly by the Federal Government, and the'r 
pay rolis: May 1946, 16,912, $3,159,636; April 1946, 16,423, $3,033,501; May 1945, 18,684, $3,743,899. These 
ployees are also included under the Federal executive service (table 4); all other workers were employed !) 
contractors and subcontractors. 

6 Includes employment on construction of plants to produce atomic bombs, which, for security reasons 
was not previously included in these estimates but was shown in the classification ‘other’, as follows 
May 1946, 2,200; April 1946, 2,200; May 1945, 31,000. 

? Excludes pay-roll data for construction of plants to produce atomic bombs. 

* Employees and pay rolls for Defense Plant Corporation — are included, but those for projects 
financed from RFC loans are excluded. The latter are considered non-Federal projects. 

* Includes central office force of construction contractors, shop employees of special trades contractor 
such as bench sheet-metal workers, etc. 

10 Data for other types of maintenance not available. 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS 


Slight increases in average hours and earnings on most types of 
private construction during April was occasioned, in general, by 
continued expansion of construction activity. 

Hourly and weekly earnings rose most on excavation and founda- 
tion work and in the plumbing and heating trade. In the former 
ease, a 2-hour increase in the workweek—greater than on any other 
type of construction work—brought earnings up, as foundations were 
laid for much of the unexpectedly large amount of building planned 
or started in March. ‘The rise shown in average earnings on plumb- 
ing and heating reflects expanded activity in the high-wage areas. 

Reports on number of employees, weekly pay rolls, and weekly 
hours worked are received monthly from approximately 11,000 indi- 
vidual contractors. Data published are summaries of all reports 
received during the months shown and do not necessarily represent 
reports from identical firms. 


TaBLE 6—Average Hours and Earnings on Private Construction Projects, for Selected 
Types of Work, April 1946 ' 


[Subject to revision] 





Average hours per Average weekly Average hourly 
week earnings 2 earnings 





Type of work ie nn mena NS cet | 


April /March| April | April |March| April | April Mareh| April 
1946 1946 | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1945 


' 
a | | 


$1. 402 |$1. 39 








é | | 
All types of work. --....-..-..----. | 38. 5 37.8 | (3) $53. 99 '$52. 74 | (3) 


Building construction ics Geet 2 .0 | 54.29 |°52.87 |$54. 42 
General contractors__..._._......_.| 37. : 39.3 | 51.73 | 50.40 | 51. 21 
Special building trades 4 38.6 | 38. .4 | 57.16 | 55.58 | 56 

Plumbing and heating 39. : : 58.25 | 55.65 | 55. 
Painting and decorating 56.92 | 56.31 | 56.6 
Electrical work 66.30 | 65.25 | 66. 
Bey .....<4--.- —e | 53.43 | 51.91 | 50,91 
Plastering and lathing | 34.9] 35. | 55.96 | 56.32 | 52.33 
Carpentry ; 39. ; 40.2 | 54.18 | 54.44 | 54. 60 
Roofing and sheet metal_____| 37. : 36. £ 3 | 49.61 | 48.76 | 52.71 
Excavation and foundation__| 39. 36. 38.9 | 52.41 | 48.70 | 47.80 


. 423 
. 368 
. 482 
. 487 
511 
640 | 
443 
604 | 
355 | 


1 

1 .é 

1 1. 401 
1 1. 360 
1 . 392 
1 . 565 
1, | 1.359 
1. . 404 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


_ 








oor 


wNov 


. 359 
. 340 
1. 229 

ad (3) 
.265 | (3) 
. 363 | (3) 
. 240 | (8) 


oo 
= 
-_ 


325 
. 345 





i ee | 











1. 270 | 
1, 339 
| 1.192 


Highway and streets.............| 40. 39. (3) 51.88 | 49.88 (8) 
Heavy construction_. 40. 6 41.0) (3) 54.39 | 55.94 | (3) 


MER .5-4255.--...-.-..| 5 38.9 | (3) | 48.24] 48.21) (3) 


Nonbuilding construction__.___ __- 40.6 | 39.9] (3) | 52.14] 51.92] () | 1. 283 








' Includes all firms reporting during the month shown. 

? Hourly earnings when multiplied by weekly hours of work may not exactly equal weekly earnings 
because of rounding. 

* Not available prior to February 1946. 

‘ Includes types not shown separately. 


POPOP POR 


Detailed Reports for Industrial and Business Employ- 
ment, April 1946 


MONTHLY reports on employment and pay rolls are presented 
below for more than 150 manufacturing industries and for 27 non- 
manufacturing industries including water transportation and class 1 
steam railroads. Data for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing 
industries are based on reports of the number of employees and 
— of pay rolls for the period ending nearest the 15th of the 
month. 
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TasLe 1.—Estimated Number of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industrie. 









(in thousands) 








Industry 


April 
1946 


March 
1946 











All manufacturing '. _- Ate . i. ae 
Durable goods '__. KE Tt ee 
Nondurable goods !_______. ints S439 ALO 

Durable goods 


Iron and steel and their products ! 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills. 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings ___- 
Malleable-iron castings--- - -. so fia 
Steel castings 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings. 
Tin cans and other tinware ____- 
Wire drawn from purchased rods. 
Wirework __- 
Cutlery and edge tools ~! 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files, and saws) _ - 
Hardware.__. bo Svea : scanualla = 
Plumbers’ supplies ‘ 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment not elsewhere 

classified 

Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam fittings. 
Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing ---._- : 
Fabricated structural and ornamental metalwork 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding and trim- --- 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets. 
Forgings, iron and steel. 
Wrought pipe, welded and heavy riveted_____ 
Screw-machine products and wood screws... 
Steel barrels, kegs, and drums 
Ae co enasenece - ee 








Electrical machinery '---.._- 
Electrical equipment : 
Radios and phonographs_ __----- 
Communication equipment --.-_. 


Machiner ry , except electrical '__ _. Saas 
Machinery and machine-shop products. Bae Ke! 
EP SR ere ; 
Tractors 
Agricultural machinery, excluding t tractors 
Machine tools 
Machine-tool accessories..................------ 
Textile machinery..........-- 1. EE. MR 
Pumps and pumping equipment bee 
it atendnclainnnine* ene srr 
Cash registers, adding and calculating machines 
Washing machines, wringers and driers, domestic ; 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial __--- S- 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment ~FR a: 





Transportation equipment, except automobiles ! 
TE EN FE ee aC aT 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad 
Aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft ae 
. -vcttiintntidittltndinntnss Pen ne LS 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding ; el 

Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts 





Automobiles ! 





Nonferrous metals and their products !__- 
Smelting and refining, primary, of nonferrous metals 
Alloying and rolling and draw ing of nonferrous mane, 

except aluminum : : 
Clocks and watches ._-.....-. saul dae 4 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ findings..___- th 
Silverware and plated ware... ..........-..---.-...-------- 
Lighting equipment. pate ey Se. 5 / 
Aluminum manufactures... _---_-- 
Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified _- 





Lumber and timber basic products !.._...................---.. 
eG... danwepednanasesocas 
Planing and plywood mills_...................--- 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Taste 1.—Estimated Number of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries |— 


Continued 





Estimated number of production workers 
(in thousands) 








April March | February 
1946 1946 1946 





Durable goods—Continued 


Furniture and finished lumber products !_ . 
Mattresses and bedsprings 
Furniture 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar. .............. 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods 
W ood preserving 
Wood, turned and shaped 


Stone, clay, and glass products ! 
Glass and glassware 
Glass products made from weevil om ‘ 
CemMG@R6...ss<-<ee whine E&Y 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta.. 
Pottery and related products_..-.-._-. 
Gypsum 
Ww ‘allboard, plaster (except gypsum), and mineral wool. 





Marble, granite, slate, and other products. 4 
Abrasives 
PR bicndabetéedcddpsccctvcnaces 


Nondurable goods 


Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures !._._._._.__- 


Cotton manufactures, except smallwares 

Cotton smallwares a 

Silk and rayon goods 

Woolen and worsted manufactures, except d yeing and 
finishing 

Hosiery ...---- 

Knitted cloth 

Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves 

Knitted underwear-.....- 

Dyeing and finishing textiles, ‘including ‘woolen and worsted. 

(|. andweetecssbaseoce 

Hats, fur-felt peas: Aa 

Jute goods, except felts. .- 

Cordage and twine.......-.. 


Apparel and other finished textile products !_ __- 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear ‘se 
U nderwear and neckwear, men’s. 

Work shirts 

Women’s clothin 

Corsets and alli 

Millinery : 

ek ALT a aI ‘ 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads 
Housefurnishings, other than curtains, etc _- 
Textile bags 


Leather and leather products ! 
Fe re 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings. Hn 
Boots and shoes 
Leather gloves and mittens 
Trunks and suitcases 


Sugar Fefini i 
Sugar, — 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Taste 1.—Estimated Number of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries \— 
Continued 





ee, 


| Estimated number of production worker 
(in thousands) 


Industry 
April | March | February A pri 
146 =| 1946 1945 


Nondurable goods—Continued 


F ood—Continued 
Beverages, nonalcoholic 
Malt liquors 
Canning and preserving 


Tobacco manufactures ! 
Cigarettes 
Cigars 
Tobacco (chewing and smoking) and snuff 


Paper and allied products ! 
Paper and pulp 
Paper goods, other 
Envelopes 
Paper bags 
Paper boxes 


Printing, publishing, and allied industries ! 
Newspapers and periodicals __ = 
Printing, book and job 
Lithographing 
Book binding 


Chemicals and allied products ! 
Paints, varnishes, and colors 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides 
Perfumes and cosmetics. 

Soap shee 

Rayon and allied products 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified 
Explosives and safety fuses 
Compressed and liquefied gases 
Ammunition, small-arms 
Fireworks 

Cottonseed oil 

Fertilizers 


— Oo 


~ 
_— 


oe ee ee OC +I 


Products of petroleum and coal! ! 
Petroleum refining 
Coke and byproducts 
Paving materials 
Roofing materials 





Rubber products ! 
Rubber tires and inner tubes 
Rubber boots and shoes 
Rubber goods, other 





Miscellaneous industries ! 

Instruments (professional and scientific) and fire-control | 
equipment 

Photographic apparatus 
Optical instruments and ophthalmic goods 
Pianos, organs, and parts 
Games, toys, and dolls 20. 
Buttons._______. 10. § 
Fire extinguishers 21 ‘ | 





| 
| 





| Estimates for the major industry groups have been adjusted to levels indicated by the final 1944 data 
made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency and should not ! 
compared with the manufacturing employment estimates of production workers plus salaried employe 
appearing in table 6. Data for the major industry groups are not comparable with data published in mime 
graphed releases dated prior to April 1946 or the May 1946 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. Compara! 
series from January 1944 are available upon request. Estimates for individual industries have been ad 
justed to levels indicated by the 1939 Census of Manufactures, but not to Federal Security Agency dats 
For this reason, together with the fact that this Bureau has not prepared estimates for certain industric: 
pode of the individual industry estimates will not agree with the totals shown for the major industr) 
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TaBLe 2.— Indexes of ements Employment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturin, 


[1939 average= 100] 





Lt 


Employment indexes | Pay-roll indexes 





Industry 
Apr. | Mar.| Feb. | Apr. | Apr. 
1946 | 1045 | 1946 





All manufacturing ! : 36. . 9} 121.9) 163.0 
Durable goods !_ . ‘ .5| 122.6) 217.5 
Nondurable goods '! 4 121. 4} 120. 1 


Durable goods 


Iron and steel and their products ! 

Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills 

Gray-iron and semisteel castings 

Malleable-iron castings 

Steel castings 

Cast-iron pipe and fittings. ___- cece 2 ap er 

Tin cans and other tinware 

Wire drawn from purchased rods 

Wirework 

Cutlery and edge tools 

Tools _— edge tools, machine tools, files, and 
saws ' 








—s 
oe ad ud ped Ont 
BeBSeyn 
AOowocoanwcsc sa — 


SERLRRSREE 


ase 
= SESE: 
CO S05 St: 
eee —_— 
a5 
MD WASOnmmwa-~15 


Fs 8 B 


Plumbers’ supplies 

Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment, not 
elsewhere classified 

Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and 
steam fittings___. 

Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing _-_- 

Fabricated structural and ornamental metal- 


Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim ___. 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets 

Forgings, iron and steel 

Wro t pipe, welded and heavy-riveted ? 
Screw-machine products and wood screws 

Steel barrels, kegs, and drums 

Firearms 


2BeRSR 
nEBRsers 
-O Odd & 


“InIhD @ Swowenry—rn 
— 


= 


to 





RE SSERESER 


a 
oe 
_~ 


Electrical machinery '! 
Electrical equipment 
Radios and phonographs 
Communication equipment 


Machinery, except electrical ! 
Machinery and machine-shop products 
Engines and turbines 


Agricultural machinery, excluding tractors 
Machine tools 


Textile machinery 

Pumps and pumping equipment __- 
Typewriters 

Cash registers, adding and calculating machines. 
Washing machines. wringers and driers, domestic. 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment. -... -- 
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reraft an s, exclu aircraft engines _ __- 
Aircraft on ay 

Shipbuilding and boatbuilding 

Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts 


Automobiles ! 


Nonferrous metals and their products ! 
Smelting and refining, primary, of nonferrous | 


metals 
Alloying and rolling and drawing of nonferrous | 
metals, except aluminum | 1 | 123.7) 121.1) 184. 6) | 
Cescnp ene Watehes. .........................---| 2 124.2) 121.6) 128.3) | 233. 6 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ findings _| / 116.9) 1140) 91.3 ) 201.5 1 
Silverware and plated ware -4) 109.0! 104.5) 89. 4! . 1! 217. 5! 208. ! 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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loyment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturing 
ntinued 











Industry 





Durable goods— Continued 


Nonferrous metals and their products—Continued 
ee EE ee 
Aluminum manufacturers. -__...............-.--. 
Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified - ____-. 


Lumber and timber basic paoeee edad Bdhh ashe dildos 
Sawrnills and logging ca 
Planing and plywood mills. eS Seren ae es 
Furniture and finished lumber products '. 
Mattresses and bedsprings 
Purest. cisiie sn otc- eos. owe cusessesesonsedene 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar--_..- shhnauh ows 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods. -_-___...._--. 
Lt A ER eS le J, 
Wood, turned and shaped... OLS ee ‘ 


Stone, clay, and glass products !_._..........--. 
Glass and glassware ° 
Glass products made from purchased glass... -- 
sd see E Re ntieniine «dn ckdcsh «6es- 

Brick, tile, and terra cotta................--. , 

Pottery and related products..............-. Aden 

st GER..sccacce ba te tecilaties 
—r plaster (except gypsum), and mineral 


Nondurable goods 


Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures !. 
Cotton manufactures, except smallwares____-_._-- 
a aoe 
Silk and rayon goods 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, except dyeing 

and finish we 
a i a “onl 
Teen  iceseananwe< 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves. ___- i 
od do cactusececson 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen 

and worsted 

Carpets and rugs, wool..................--. 
EE EERE eee 
Jute goods, se ceviche 
OE SS EE ; 


Apparel and other finished textile products '__- 


Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified. . 


Shirts, collars, and nightwear_. . —- ae 
Underwear and neckwear, a 
I newen 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified _- 
Corsets and ‘garments ee a tng 
i i A Aa A 
Curtains, d and bedspreads-___-.---. 
Housefurnish other than curtains, etc_____. 
ill EE i ED 
Leather and leather products !_....................-. 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings _.....__.- 
TE wat 
Leather gloves and mittens ._____..__.___..____.| 
Dee ODS... . cc occ cw wee ee ce 
Food 1___ 


Slaughtering and meat  packing....-.....-....... 
-| 


Butter ——-- Dae ont tlle 
Condensed and evaporated milk..............-.. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tane 2.—Indexes of Production-Worker Employment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturin, 
Industries '—Continued 





a 
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Employment indexes Pay-roll indexes 


| Apr. | Mar.| Feb. | Apr. | Apr. | Mar. | Feb Ape. 
1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1045 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | Igy 


Industry 


Nondurable goods — Continued | 
Food— Continued 
Cereal preparations 9) 146.8) 147.3) 125.7) 232.9) 256.4) 248. 6 
Baking | 107.3} 110.3) 100.7) 110.4| 179.3) 182.8) 18). 2 
Sugar refining, cane... __. 2) 94.4) 86.8) 108.2) 146.9) 142.6) 121 
Sugar, beet . 43.1) 46, 38. : 71.4) 68.3) 74 
Confectionery . . 9) 105.6) 103. 12.6) 192.5) 185. 183. 2 
Beverages, nonalcoholic. _. 6} 106. 3) 105. 5) 124.1) 158.8) M8. 1) 144. ¢ 
Malt liquors 8} 142.6) 153.9) 138.3) 194.9) 200, 2) 237. 
Canning and preserving , 68.2) 63.2) 66.6) 75.5) 149. 4| 132.1) 136 
Tobacco manufactures ! | 90. 87. 87.3) 86.8) 174.6) 171.3) 165.: 
Cigarettes | 120.4) 116, 116. 125.3) 204.6) 201. 194.3 
Cigars - | 76.3) 73. 71.5) 64.6) 162.2) 156.4) 148. ¢ 
Tobacco (chewing and smoking) and snuff 77. 79, 84.6) 93.3) 122.9) 129.0) 133 
Paper and allied products ! adnéi 134. . 9} 131.0) 117.7) 235, 9) 233.3) 226. 
Paper and pulp__. : , 119. - 9) 116.3) 104.6) 210.6) 208, 1) 203.6 
Paper goods, other | 123.0) 122.7) 120.8) 116.5) 212.0) 212.4) 204. 
Envelopes.....___. : 119. 0) 6} 115.1) 107.5) 200.4) 197.7) 185, 
Paper bags... . ‘ 128. 4) 127.7) 126.2) 113.4) 228.7) 230. 6) 221.3 
Paper boxes : 122. 3} . 3} 120.1) 109. 5) 216.4) 212. 5) 204. 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries '__. .| 114, 2} . 5} 112, 97. < 4) 177.2) 171.2 
Newspapers and periodicals... _. ad 108. .0} 105.3) 91. 57.8) 154.4) 148.‘ 
Printing, book and job... : -| 122. . 1) 120. 0) ». 6} 200. 2) 193. 
Lithographing_........ ; | 108, 6 9) 107. : 2.4) 169.5) 167. 5) 161. 
Bookbinding ?._....__. ; , idnea, Ee .8) 116.6 . 2] 232.6) 230.8) 221. 


Chemicals and allied products !__. ‘ ee Ff 170. ¢ . 5) 291. 2) 200. 0) 284, 
Paints, varnishes, and colors. __. a 125. 120. .6 . 1} 192. 3} 1885. : 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides ; | 187. 185, .0} 301, 8) 301.0) 297.: 
Perfumes and cosmetics 119. 116. 8 A . 3] 185.0) 184.9 
eo ; , : | 103,! 102. : . 5) 168, 169. 167.2 
Rayon and allied products 122. 123. 6 .9| 200.5) 199.6) 197.: 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified ? 169. 6) 165, .9| 282.7) 276.3) 272.5 
Explosives and safety fuses ?_. a 198. ! 211. 57.7) 305.2) 309. 8) 324. 7/2 
Compressed and liquefied gases | 138. ! 131. ; . 3] 227. 5) 221. 3) 209. 
Ammunition, small-arms 180. 7) 197. 5)1581. 2) 341.7) 376.8) 384. 
Fireworks. ___. .| 239. 6 203. 3) 1975. 6) 585.7) 547.6) 509.9)5 
Cottonseed oil 78. 2 101. . 2] 168.3) 198.4) 215.3 
Fertilizers... .... : - —, 151. . 6} 362. 6) 387.0) 335. 


Products of petroleGim and coal ! 138, 2 130. .4| 233. 5} 231.0) 221 
Petroleum refining | 133.7 132. : . 1] 221, 3) 217.9) 217. 
Coke and byproducts ? : ‘ ‘ 113. WO. a 7.2) 210 162. 
Paving materials | $l. .4) 130.9) 115 
Roofing materials 141. 2) 259. 8; 229.1) 241 


Rubber products !_. ‘ ..| 182, | 324.9) 302. 8} 292. 
Rubber tires and inner tubes 192. 312.9) 281.1) 271 
Rubber boots and shoes 118. 3} 230.6) 217.9) 211.5 
Rubber goods, other... | 240.6) 242.4) 233 


Miscellaneous industries ! : . 163.7 160. 301. 6) 293.1) 278. 
Instruments (professional and scientific), and 
fire-control equipment__.......................| 202. 5| 204. 5) 201. : 1) 341. 8).346.0, 321.7 
Photographic apparatus._.......................| 135.6) 136.2) 130, 58.7) 220.2) 215.3) 204.! 
Optical instruments and ophthalmic goods ..| 182.6) 181, 3) 178. . 5) 310.9) 309.4) 300. ! 
Pianos, organs, and parts_..........._.. | 111.1) 105.8) 98. .4) 201.8) 179.4) 159. 
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Games, toys, and dolls? ___- Aes Fr 3) 98, .7| 206 4) 203.5 190. 


ee <8 93.1; 92.1) 92. 7] 87. 189.6) 190.1) 185. ! 
Fire extinguishers A ATE cae TG 206. 6| 228.9! 227.2) 460.0 426.2) 471.1 466 





' Indexes for the major industry groups have been adjusted to levels indicated by the final 1944 data mac: 
available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency. Indexes for the major 
industry groups are not comparable with those published in mimeographed releases dated prior to Ap! 
1946 or the May 1946 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. Comparable series from January 1944 are avail 
able upon request. 

? Revisions have been made as follows in the indexes for earlier months: 

Fabricated structural and ornamental metalwork.—January 1946 pay-roll index to 193.5. 

Wrought pipe, welded and heavy-riveted.—January 1946 pay-roll index to 281.8. 

Cars, electric- and steam-railroad.—January 1946 pay-roll index to 323.8. 

Bookbinding.— November and December 1945 and January 1946 pay-roll indexes to 205.4, 212.1, and 21! 
respectively. 

Chemicals, not elsewhere classified.—January 1946 pay-roll index to 273.4, 

Explosives and safety fuses.—January 1946 pay roll index to 360.9. 


Coke and byproducts.—January 1946 pay-roll index to 191.7. 


Games, toys, and dolls.—January 1946 pay-roll index to 175.5. 
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Taste 3.—Estimated Number of Employees in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries 





mcturing 
& 

Estimated number of employees (in thousands) 
sa Industry : 
i ‘ April March February April 
Uexes 1946 1046 1046 1045 


b 
Mining: ' 


(nthracite 
Bituminous coal 
Metal én 
Iron 
Copper 
Lead and zine 
Gold and silver , 
Miscellaneous § 1 
Telephone . Ala J 488 
Telegraph ? sbee 45.1 | ' 46. ¢ 
Electric light and power 239 | 231 
Street railways and busses 246 244 248 
Hotels (year-round) 383 385 383 
Power laundries ; (?) (’) (3) 
Cleaning and dyeing (4) (3) () 
Class I steam railroads ‘ 1. 347 1. 267 1. 267 
Water transportation § 44 156 106 


67. : 
a4 
63. 
21.§ 
17 
M4. 


—— — Wer SD 
ee en ee 





Data are for production workers only. 

? Excludes messengers, and approximately 6,000 employees of general and divisional headquarters, and 
of cable companies. 

' The change in definition from “‘wage earner” to “production worker” in the power laundries and clean- 
ing and dyeing industries results in the omission of driver-salesmen. ‘This causes a significant difference in 
the data. New series are being prepared, 

‘Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. 

' Based on estimates prepared by the U. 8. Maritime Commission covering employment on active deep 
sea American-flag steam and motor merchant vessels of 1,000 gross tons and over. Excludes vessels under 
hareboat charter to or owned by the Army or Navy. 


Taser 4.— Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Nonmanufacturing 
Industries 


[1939 averare = 100] 





Employment indexes Pay-roll indexes 


Industry Apr Mar. | Feb. Apr. Apr. | Mar. | Feb. 
1946 146 1046 1045 146 1046 1046 


Mining: 

Anthracite SI 
Bituminous coal 20 
Metal. . et ; | §8 
Iron... .. : : 63 
Copper... (4 
Lead and zine 02. ! 
Gold and silver _. . 20 
Miscellaneous 56. 
uarrying and nonmetallic 4 
Crude-petroleum production ! v1 

Public utilities: 
Telephone... 163. £ 
Telegraph. __._. 119 
Electric light and power 07. 
Street railways and busses 127. 
Wholesale trade. . ‘ 106 
Retail trade. ...__. | 109 
oan, ce ..| 106.3 
General merchandise _. | 125. 
Apparel. . ; 121 
Furniture and housefurnishings 75. 
Automotive. ___. 8S 
Lumber and building materials 106 
Hotels (year-round) 3. 118. 
Power laundries... __ i ..| 110 
Cleaning and dyeing ; 130. § 
Class I steam railroads‘... 136. ¢ 
Water transportation § 275. 
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' Does not inelude well drilling or rig building. 
, Not available. 
- ash payments only: additional value of board, room, and tips not included 
, Source: nterstate Commerce Commission. 
Based on estimates prepared by the U. 8. Maritime Commission covering employment on active deep- 
sea American-flag steam and motor merchant vessels of 1,000 gross tons and over. Excludes vessels under 
bareboat charter to or owned by the Army or Navy. 
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duction. 


The lay-off rate of 13 per 1,000 workers, while exactly the same as 
in April 1942, is only half as large as it was in 1939; this relatively |oy 
yith the relatively high quit rate of 43 per 1,000. 


lay-off rate, couple 
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is characteristic of a tight labor supply market. 


The accession rate continued high in April, 68 per 1,000 employees. 
While the hiring rate in the nondurable-goods group declined from 63 
to 58 per 1,000, in the ray a group it remained at approxi- 

, 77 per 1,000. Among the durable- 
goods groups accession rates of over 100 per 1,000 were reported by 


mately the same level as in Mare 


the lumber and automobile groups. 





Labor Turn-Over in Manufacturing, Mining, and 


Public Utilities, April 1946 


LABOR turn-over rates in April 1946 closely approximated those jy 
April 1942 when the country was converting to full-scale war pro. 


Tasie 1.—Monthly Labor mee Oe Rates (per 100 Employees) in Manufacturing 
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1 Month-to-month emplo 
ble to those shown by the 


the month. 


? Preliminary. 


y 
3 Including temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. 
‘ Miscellaneous separations comprise not more than 0.1 in these figures. 


with quits. 


ent changes as indicated by labor turn-over rates are not precisely compa! 
ureau’s employment and pay-roll reports, as the former are based on 
the entire month while the latter refer, for the most part, to a 1-week period ending nearest the u 
In addition, labor turn-over data, beginning in January 1943, refer to all employees, wh! 
the employment and pay-roll reports relate only to production workers. The turn-over sample i: ! 
extensive as that of the employment and pay-roll survey—proportionately fewer smal] plants are include! 
printing and publishing, and certain seasonal industries, such as canning and preserving, are not cover 
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While the accession rate for men was considerably higher than for 
women in the durable-goods group, the reverse was true in the non- 
durable-goods group. In 6 of the 10 major nondurable-goods groups, 
but in only 1 of the 9 durable, the hiring rate for women outranks 
that for men. The electrical machinery group, which is the largest 
employer of women among the durable-goods groups, hired women at 
the rate of 70 per 1,000, while the rate for men was 68. 

Turn-over rates per 100 employees for all manufacturing, for April 
1942 and April 1946, are presented below: 


Total lay-offand Quit and 
separation discharge other Accession 


April 1942 i 3, 6. 1 1. 6 4.5 7.1 
April 1946_.__--____- 6.2 1.7 4.5 6.8 


TasLe 2.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups and 
Industries,! April 1946 ? 
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Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets__. 
Forgings, iron and steel 
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Electrical machinery 
Electrical equipment for indus- 
trial use___. 
Radios, radio equipment, and 
phonographs 
Communication equipment, ex- 
cept radios 
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Machinery, except electrical 
Engines and turbines 
Agricultural machinery and trac- 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLe 2.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups and 
Industries,! April 1946*—Continued 





| 
| | see 
. ‘ Military 
rae oa Quit Discharge' Lay-off and mis 
Group and industry cellaneous 


|Apr. Mar. Apr.) Mar.) Apr.,Mar./ Apr. Mar. avF-7 Mar. Apr. My 


Transportation equipment, except 
automobiles.....__- re ....-/10.7 |12 5 | : 
Aircraft 5. 8.4 | 
7h 

16 


Manufacturing—Continued 


Aircraft parts, including e ngines_ 8. 
Shipbuilding and repairs ' ..}16. § 


Automobiles 5 
Motor ve hicles, bodies, and trail- 
ers 5 Rats 
Motor-vehicle parts and acces- 
sories Saaleales 


Nonferrous metals and their products 
Primary smelting and refining, ex- 
cept aluminum and magnesium 
Rolling and drawing of — and 
copper alloys____- 
Lighting equipment 
Nonferrous-metal foundries, ex- 
cept aluminum and magnesium 


Lumber and timber basic products 
Sawmills ' at 
Planing and plywood mills 


Furniture and finished lumber prod- 
ucts __.. te! cdiedl 
Furniture, including mattresses 
and bedsprings ; 


— 
we ww 


Stone, clay, and glass products 
Glass and glass products___- 
Cement.___. well 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta. 
Pottery and related products 


an 
.0 
4 
2 
5 
.2 


toh WS bo bh 
tom hm ow 


Textile-mill products 

Cotton_.-- 

Silk and rayon ‘goods_____ 

Woolen and worsted, except dye- 
ing and ie cite seas om 

Hosiery, full-fashioned 

Hosiery, seamless. 

Knitted underwear ~ ee 

Dyeing and finishing textiles, 
including woolen and worsted -_ - 


or 
to tO tO 
to th bh 


~ 
wo 


two 
_— = bD 
_ » 
~— bo 


~ 


iL) 


Apparel and other finished textile 
products. 
Men’s and boys’ suits, coats, and 
overcoats.._.. 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings, 
work ene. and allied gar- | 
ments....... » 


_— 
> 
— 


Leather and leather products 5 
Leather 5 sated : 
Boots and shoes 5. __- 


wm no 


Food and kindred praca. 
Meat products___...._.- 
Grain-mill products. oe 


Tobacco manufactures 
Paper and allied products_._.......--- 
Paper and pulp BR, PS 
Paper boxes. 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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x 2.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups and 
Tas Industries,' April 19462—Continued 2 





| | 
| Military 
Lay-off | and mis- | 


| cellaneous 


Total sep- : : Total ac- 
| an | ) sc wel - 
| aration | Suit | Discharge cession 


Group and industry 


| 








| 
| | | | | 
|Apr.|Mar. Ape. /ahat.| Ape./Mar.| Ape. Mar.) Ape. Mar.' Apr.' Mar 
J | } ; 


Bea ates Ba Ge ans in Se: ll Malle aks alt Sine 





Manufacturing—Continued | 


Chemicals and allied products. -_-.- - 
Paints, varnishes, and colors... _| 
Rayon and allied products... . : 
Industrial chemicals, except ex- 

plosives ee F 


Ny wore 


tw 














— 





Products of petroleum and coal. -.__- 
Petroleum refining -_- : SE. 


Rubber products ae a 
Rubber tires and inner tubes. - - _- 
Rubber footwear and related 

products 4 AMES 
Miscellaneous rubber industries... 








Miscellaneous industries 
Nonmanufacturing 


Metal mining.............- 
8k Ea 
Cop 
Lead and zinc ore... _- 





Coal mining: 
Anthracite mining. 


Bituminous-coal mining --_.. ._- . . Led | .O} 
| | | 


Public utilities: 
SE ae ee 
Telegraph ___. 


(*) (4) | (4) 
() | («4 ee) 
| 





‘Since January 1943 manufacturing firms reporting labor turn-over have been assigned industry codes 
on the basis of current products. Most plants in the employment and pay-roll sample, comprising those 
which were in operation in 1939, are classified according to their major activity at that time, regardless of 


any subsequent change in major products. 


? Preliminary. 

* Less than 0.05. 

‘ Not available. 

‘Current month data based on incomplete returns. 
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TABLE 3.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) for Men and jj 
in All Manufacturing and Selected Groups,' April 1946 * _ 


; ' es 


Total separation Access 








Industry group | Women Men | Women Men 








.|Mar.|Apr. Mar.|Apr.|Mar. 


|S 
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tal 





“I 


All manufacturing. __. 
ie 
Nondurable. _. 
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wo wm oo 
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“oom 
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koOooacmocoanw oc fe Ccown Sow || coors 
|| ox ge 
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ouww ous 





| pom 
rm OO || Om 
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Dm POOR OD NOONE mI PONY 
ee ee) to Wr @Mrmow-! 


| 
| 


Iron and steel and their products. ___. 

Electrical machinery 

Machinery, except electrical - 

Transportation equipment, 
automobiles 

Automobiles ! 


—aonr 

one 
‘ 

omen 


— 


MPP wre 


"1D w 
PH rg wrn3g0 
“O@wm@wo On 

es 

Now ecoreow 


Lumber and timber basic products_- 
Furniture and finished lumber prod- 


EN mee mon gn || 

oOnw ocowunwo cow 

7 ~ aan 

SNS Se2Sm aap 
—— 

MNS @9So gon 


Cow Soanw 


noon 


ucts : 
Stone, clay, and glass products 
Textile-mill 
Apparel and other finished textile | 
products 4 
Leather and leather products 3 
Food and kindred products_._____.__- 
Tobacco manufactures 
Paper and allied patade f 
Chemicals and allied products _..____| 3 
Products of petroleum and coal. ___-. 
Rubber products ; 
Miscellaneous industries 


orn Off 
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AWAD o0 ed 
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! These figures are based on a slightly smaller sample than that for all employees, inasmuch as some firn 
do not report separate data for women. 

2 Preliminary fi Ss. 

3’ Current month data based on incomplete returns. 














Trends of Earnings and Hours 
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Summary of Earnings and Hours Data for April 1946 


AN ALL-TIME high of $1.06 in gross average hourly earnings for 
roduction workers in manufacturing was reached in April 1946, with 
a further rise to $1.07 indicated for May. The April average is 1 
cent above the wartime peak in January 1945, despite the relatively 
short workweek of 40.6 hours and comparatively few overtime hours 
at premium rates. 

Weekly earnings averaged $42.92 in April, about $4.50 below the 
peak in January 1945, but considerably higher than at any time since 
VJ-day. The workw eek in April was almost 5 hours below the Jan- 
uary 1945 average of 45.4 but approximately the same as at VJ-day. 
Weekly earnings in the nondurable goods group are $3.50 above the 

VJ-day level, while in the durable goods group they were at approxi- 
mately the same level as in August 1945. 

Gross average hourly earnings in the nondurable industries have 
been steadily increasing as a result of wage-rate increases to the 98.8- 
cent level in April. Preliminary reports indicate that earnings in 
these industries will reach an average of $1 an hour in May. 

While the increases in earnings in the nondurable goods group are 
striking, even more significant is the average of $1.13 in the durable 
goods group, only 1 cent below the wartime peak when more than 
a fourth of the durable goods workers were employed in the relatively 
high-paying transportation equipment group. In April and May 
1946, less than 10 percent of the durable goods workers were employed 
in this group. 

Increases in both hourly and weekly earnings between March and 
April were evident in all the major durable goods groups and in almost 
all of the nondurable groups. The shortage of coal and other mate- 
rials was reflected in shorter workweeks in 17 of the 20 major groups. 

Preliminary averages for May are presented below: 

Hourly 


earnings 

Weekly earnings Weekly hours (in cents ) 

Rp a. ok. el cn SEARS 39. 7 107. 1 
Durable ay 39. 2 114.8 
Nond ee. ..2.....-... iS SS ET _... 39.94 40. 1 99. 6 
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Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries 


MANUFACTURING 





— 
Average weekly | Average weekly Average hour 
earnings | hours ! earnings 


ee “ ae ———— a 


) : ' 
| Apr. | Mar. Feb. | Apr. | Mar.| Feb. Apr. | Mar.| F; 
| 1946 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | Joy 


| - = | 


= ‘. | _| | | Cents! Cents 
: dimbsiien ali nin ae bse aibenaa ($42. 92) $42. 16) $40. 58) 6 8 .5| 105.8) 103. - 


| 45. 80) 44.78) 42. 57) 5 6 0} 113.1) 110.2 
8} 97.5 


Industry 


All manufacturing -- 
Durable goods__. 


Nondurable goods.........-..--.---------| 40.11] 39.84} 39.01 6 40.9 40. 
| | 
Durable goods | | 


~ 


Iron and steel and their products od .| 47.25 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 
SG Ae J. 48. 92 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings —e 
Malleable-iron castings. --. , ...-| 47. 90] 
Steel castings - ---- _..-| 49. 20) 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings ____- ee; t 
Tin cans and other tinware__-. 41. 92 
Wirework._- ae ead ho i 
Cutlery and edge tools.__._..__- 44, 30) 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, 
files, and saws) 45. 06 
a ee oe tooo wee sane ee 
Plumbers’ supplies_.......-.......-.--.--- 44. 80 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating equip- 
ment, not elsewhere classified 44. 64 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus 
and steam fittings......_-- 44, 52! 
meee and enameled ware and galv ani- 
43. 81) 
Pabr cated structural and ornamental | 
metalwork 47. 79) 
Metal doors, pe frames, molding, and 
OND... nc cddean 48. 66) 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets ee 2¢| 
Forgings, iron and steel....__. 52. 74 
Serew-machine products and wood screws.| 48. 16 
Steel barrels, kegs, and drums---.-........| 44. 06) 
| TE RRT IT ITED PETS Se 49. 70) 














Im O-IS Hono 


fo 99 oe 
NOS 














Electrical machinery-...........--.---- .--| 44.08 
Electrical equipment. -_._..........---- 44.19 
Radios and phonographs- ---- 39. 48) ; 
Communication equipment- -- é 48. 57| 


Machinery, except electrical. __. 48. 71 
Machinery and machine-shop pretee --| 49. 26) 
Engines and turbines_.___. | 45. 26) 
Tractors _......- | 45.81) | 
Agricultural machinery, 

tors. git > d 44. 44 
Machine tools_ —e 
Machine-tool accessories - -.-.-. --- an ae 43) 
Textile machinery - ...---- akjed tea 35) 
Typewriters 45. 

Cash registers, adding and calculating 

machines 54. 24 
Washing machines, wringers and driers, 

42. 65 


Sewing machines, domestic and industrial_| 50. 29 
Refrigerators and. refrigeration equipment *| 46. 12 


Transportation equipment, except automo- 
biles 52. 63 


ASS 
BSS 


Cars, electric- and steam-railroad 3 48. 45, 
—_- and parts, excluding aircraft en- 
gines 


Shipbuilding and boatbuilding........_._- 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts 


PEE eS N.S 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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karnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries—Continued 
MANUFACTURING 





Average weekly Average hourly 


hours ! earnings ! 


Average weekly 
earnings ! 


Pa ; 

Apr. | Mar.| Feb. | Apr. | Mar.| Feb. | Apr. | Mar.| Feb. 

1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1945 | 1946 | 146 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
| 


Industry 


| 


Durable goods— Continued 


| ' 
| | Cents, Cents 
Nonferrous metals and their products... _-_..|$47. 55)$47. 31/$47. 13) 42. 0} 2. 3.2) 113.2) 111. 
Smelting and refining, primary, of non- 
ferrous metals ). 18) , 72) 1. 06) 39. 8) 1 2.1) 115.0) 113. 
Alloying and rolling and drawing of non- 
ferrous metals, except aluminum 50. 91) 51. 70) 42. : 3.2) 45.1] 120.5) 
Clocks and watches. --- -| 41.36) 41.58) 39.96) 41.7) 42.2) .6) 99.3) 98. ! 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jewele rs’ 
findings.. eee 3. 25 14) 44.9) 45, 2) 6) 108. 
Silverware and plated ware __. ‘ | 52.12) 52,61) 52.59) 46. 46. 5) 3.8) 113.1) 113.2 
Lighting equipment. _-..-......-- te . 62) 41 : 2! 40. 5| ¢ 9} 110.2) 104. 
Aluminum manufacturers -......... 7.21) 46. . 96 ; 8} 42.0) 115.4! 114.0 
Lumber and timber basic products. _._.._....| 3! 33 . 88) 33. 41. 3) i 85.6) 84.8 
Sawmills and logging camps. -_.- : oe 3 3.47) 31. 40.8) 40.5) 39. 83.5) 82.6) 
Planing and plywood mills._..............| 39. 39. 34) 38.62) 43. 3. 42. 92. 91. 





ie Pe 


Furniture and finished lumber products 38. 25) 37. 80) 36. 2.3} 42.6) 42.3) 90.3! as. 
Furniture___. - - - ‘ ) 42. 2.2) 42. 93. 0! ‘ 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods 40) 40. . 42.7) 43.; 3.3) 94.5) 92.5 
Wood preserving 34.45) 34.88) 32.76) 41.3) 42.1) | 83.5) 82.6 





Stone, clay, and glass products aa . OF 9. 76 41.6) . 6) -1} 100. 98. ! 
Glass and glassware ___ 2.92) 42. 84) 42. 40. 0) .1} 39.9) 108. 
Glass products made from purchased glass_ | 36.85) 37.08) 36. 41. 2.1} 41. 86.0) 86. 
Cement. ---- 3.7% . 90) 40. 43. 2.7; 42.5) 101.5 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta | 38. 33) 36. 83) 35. 25) .7| 41.6) 40.6) 93.6) 88, 
Pottery and related eunuet ts ‘ 37. 87| 38. 12| 37. 40. .§ .O} 95. 
Gypsum. 5. 5.14) 465. 46. . 98. § 
Lime... - | 42. 3 . 15) 38. 48. : . 7] 5.3) 88.4) 87.¢ 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products_| 42. . 39) 40. 42. 2. .3) 99.8) 
Abrasives : wer T 52) 41.§ 2.: 2.6) 39.0) 111.5! 
Asbestos products _ - — Jovsent Oe 3. 6 3.27) 45.3) 43.3) 43.6) 105.6 





Nondurable goods 


lextile-mill products and other fiber manu- 
ei: .| 34. 34. 69) : 
Cotton manufactures, except smallwares__| 31.79] 31.36! : 
Cotton smallwares. .- . 5 ae 36. 5 
Silk and rayon goods __. | 35. 34. 7 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, ex- 
cept dyeing and finishing _-- ...| 41.81) 41. 2g 
Hosiery in u : : . ‘ 33.77) 33.70) 33.15) 38. 38.6) 38. |} 8&8. 
Knitted cloth. ..| 38.83) 38. 53) 37. 7% 3.1) 3. 8) 4. ; RY. 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves. .| 34.49) 34. ! 3 : .5| 39.4 .3) 86. 
Knitted underwear . 67) 29.6 6 8; | 39. 38. 77. 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including 
woolen and worsted 39. 80) 40. 30) 39. 93) q 3.3) 43. 04. : 
Carpets and rugs, wool . 54) 40.31) 40. 6) , 100. 5 
Hats, fur-felt___ ___ | 51.12!) 51. 9% we 2.0| 42.6 41.2) 121.6 
Jute goods, except felts | 37.09! 36. 36.28) 43. 3. 3.7) 84.5 
Cordage and twine i | 33. 98} 33.78) 31.70) : 41.! , 82. 





SRMwwens 





who 


o_o 


\pparel and other finished textile products __| 35.90} 36. | 33. 37.2} 37.5) 36.5) 96.6 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified 37. 50) 37.04) 34.94} 37. 37.5) 36. 99. ; 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear ; 28. 65) 28.55) 28.06) 37. 37.2} 36.9) 77.6 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s___..__.__| 29.95) 30.64) 29.62) 35.9) 36.7) 37.3) 84. 
Work shirts___. | 22.42) 21.45) 21. 08) 36.4) 35.2) 35.0) 62. 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified }. 29) 46.83) 42. 36. ! 37.3) 35.8) 123. 
Corsets and allied garments | 33. 71| 33. 82) 32. 9.8) 39.9! 38.7) 84. 
Millinery __. ca ; . 95) 47.17) 43.45) 33.1] 34.7) 33.5) 104. 
Handkerchiefs __ ie | 27.18! 27. 28 5. 98) 4 : 37. 75. 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads ..| 28. 55) 27.93) 26.47) 36. 37. 35. 5| 76. § 
Housefurnishings other than curtains, ete_| 34.73) 33.96) 31. .3) 39. 38.3) 87. 
Textile bags sno+-e-+---+---------| 30.20) 29.89) 30.12) 38.2) 38.6 0 79. 


_— aS — wh Se = “TPS 


Leather and leather products deka 37. 58) 37.37) 36.69) 40. ' 4) 92. 
ther___ _...| 44.20] 43.70) 43.49) 41. 2.6 6) 105. 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings _..| 36.03] 35. 95) 3 : . , 89.9 
Boots and shoes _. 36.97| 36. 67| 6 2) 90. 
ther gloves and mittens 30. 20) 30. 2 : ; 36.6) 37.3) 84.0 
Trunks and suitcases cesseces OO 2.8 6 39.6 95.6 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries—Contini, 
MANUFACTURING 





Average weekly Average weekly 
earnings ! hours ! 





Industry 


Mar.| Feb. | Apr. | Mar. 
1946 | 1946 1946 


Nondurable goods—Continued 





sf 


SSRESSSsnsSsess 


ood 
Slaughtering and meat packing - - 


Condensed and evaporated milk -_- 
Ice cream 
Flour 


NH hUIARMAMO 





Sugar refining, cane 
Sugar, beet 
Confectionery - 
Beverages, nonalcoholic 
Malt liquors 

Cenning and preserving 
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BBB ZSARSSSESSAS’ 


S333 SS8SSSRSS555S8 
ANA AWOSCMAs10020H0 


B58 SE8SSSReSSeSS8 
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B25 
SSB 
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Tobacco (chewing and smoking) “and 
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Paper and allied products. 
Paper and e- 


24ess 


Ss 
33888 
tT 


B BESS RASS EBEASSSRAE SSeS BESEE B SRR BSSeEseEEEss 


Printing, publishing, and allied industries _- 


Newspapers and periodicals 
Printing, book and job 


BSRE BASES 
BERS BESS 


a and allied — ucts 


Soap ae 
Reen and allied products es 
Chemicals, not dahon classified ?____ 
Explosives and safety fuses 

Ammunition, small-arms 


SSSS2 R555 
BSRSESSSS= 


SSSRSSBSSR LSS 
CORD OO OND INDO SCeeeawH woes BOnD sICoOoNeO 


SyeAsseuss 


Fertilizers 


Products of petroleum and coal_--_--....---- 
Petroleum refining 2. 
Coke and byproducts ° 


RSSE SBBASSSSAS SERS AKSEA N SRE BeseRstessssss 


SSRe SBRSSLSIVSS SSSS Seren 


BRES RBSS SESSESASSE SSE PSHeS 


SESS SYSURSSBSE Sess 
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Rubber a ES ee 
Rubber tires and inner tubes ------------- 
Rubber boots and shoes 
Rubber goods, other 


Miscellaneous industries 
Instruments (professional and scientific), 
and fire-control equipment 
Pianos, organs, and parts 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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ntinued Farnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries—Continued 
NONMANUFACTURING 





Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings ! hours ! earnings ! 





Apr. | Mar.| Feb. | Apr. | Mar.| Feb. | Apr. | Mar.! Feb. 
1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 





ining: ts| Cents) Cents 
Mining: 
= Anthracite 137. 6) 137.6 
126. 5 
105. 9 
102. 4 
104.0 
110.0 
91.3 
128. 4 
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—_ CO % 


te 
am 


SBEBSEASSSE SESS SHPSBSS! 
Poe COW ONO BAIN DK Aawmwnwvoo 


SSSSSRSBSSSS= SHES SEEESRSA 


Sere aS 
tt et et 
SERAN 
ono 


Lea 
Quarrying and nonmetallic 
Crude-petroleum production 
Public utilities: 
Telephone 
Telgt tao cudeneneese~----.---.. 
Electric light and power 
Street railways and busses 


Trade: 
Wholesale 


— 3 Bm) 
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SBS $8 


BSIS SRRSSSSR 


SESSSSSSSSE SESS SAERSSNB 
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Automotive 

Lumber and building materials 
Hotels (year-round)? 
Power laundries 
Cleaning and dyeing 
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Insurance 





| These figures are based on reports from cooperating establishments covering both full- and part-time 
' employees who worked during any part of one pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. As not 
all reporting firms furnish man-hour data, average hours and average hourly earnings for individual indus- 
tries are based on a slightly smaller sample than are weekly earnings. For manufacturing, mining, power 
laundries, and cleaning and dyeing industries, the data relate to production workers only. For the remain- 
ing industries the data relate to all employees except high-paid executives and officials. Data for the current 
_ and immediately preceding months are subject to revision. 
2 The revised average of 121.7 cents for those workers who were employed in February in blast furnaces, 
_ steel works and rolling mills is not shown in the table, to prevent misinterpretation. 
! Revisions have been made as follows in the data for earlier months: 
Fabricated structural and ornamental metalwork.—January 1946 to 40.5 hours. 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad.—January 1946 to $44.50 and 107.2 cents. 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified.—January 1946 to $50.05 and 42.4 hours. 
Coke and byproducts.—January 1946 to $45.45. 
‘ New series berinning get 1946; not comparable with previously published data. New January 
data are $35.20 and 107.6 cents. Comparable December 1945 data are $45.47 and 110.8 cents. 
‘ Comparable data from January 1 are available upon request. 
open messengers and approximately 6,000 employees of general and divisional headquarters, and of 
cable companies. 
’ Cash payments only; additional value of board, room, and tips not included. 
* Not available. 
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Trend of Factory Earnings, 1939 to April 1946 


_ THE published average earnings of factory workers are summarized 
in the accompanying table for selected months from January 1939 to 
' April 1946. The earnings shown in this table are on a gross basis 
' (l. e., before deductions for social security, income and victory taxes, 
bond purchases, etc.). 
_ Weekly earnings in all manufacturing averaged $42.92 in April 
1946—85.1 percent above the average in January 1939, 61.1 percent 
_ above January 1941, and 10.4 percent above October 1942. Weekly 
_ pay for April 1946 dropped 8.9 percent below that of April 1945, as 
‘the result of reducffons in both hourly pay and working hours. How- 
ever, the average earnings of factory workers were still higher than 
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before the war, as a result of such wartime factors as changing coy. 
position of the labor force within plants and shifts in the distributio, 
of workers among plants and among industries, as well as wage-ra;, 
increases. 

Gross hourly earnings in all manufacturing averaged 105.8 cents jy 
April 1946—67.4 percent above the average in January 1939, 549 
percent above January 1941, and 18.5 percent above October 1949. 

Straight-time average hourly earnings, as shown in columns 7 to § 
are weighted by man-hours of. employment in the major divisions of 
manufacturing for January 1941. These earnings are estimated tp 
exclude premium pay at time and a half for work in excess of 40 hours 
However, the effect of extra pay on supplementary shifts and on holi- 
days is included. For all manufacturing, the straight-time averay 
in April 1946 was 102.7 cents per hour; this was 60.2 percent higher 
than in January 1939, 54.7 percent above January 1941, and 27. 
percent above October 1942. 


Earnings of Factory Workers in Selected Months, 1939 to April 1946 


7 
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Month and year 


goods | 


1a lt @ | 


January ....| $23.19 
: January _..... mee het 7. 3 
January 26. 64 30. 


.717 . 652 
. 749 . 610 . 664 


890} .688| .751 
949 | .725| .783 
990 | .751 | .807 


2: January ‘ 33. 40 38. § 
July 36.43 | 42.! 
October - ..| 38.89) 45, 


| 
| $0. 696 | $0. 583 | $0. 641 | 
717 |. 598 | 


January _...| 40.62 | 46. : , . 017 . 768 819 
April eect 42. 48. ——. < . 040 .790 | .833 
July ‘ 42. 48. | 34. ‘ | 1.060 .806 | .850 
October - eal ae 51. | 35.1% : | . 086 . 824 . 863 
December : ..| 44.58 50. 1 .§ . 093 . 832 . 873 


January ...-| 45.20] 61.21 | 3608] 1. .099 | .838 . 877 
April ‘ .-|} 45.55 51.67 | 36 “ .110 . 850 . 889 
July _...| 45.43 | 51.07] 37. . 116 | .862 . 901 
October __. 46.94 | 53.18 | 37.97/ 1. . 129 _ 878 908 | 
December Saeed 47.44 53. : : | 1.140 . 883 . 912 

January J ; 47. 50 53. 38.66 | 1. . 144 . 891 . 920 | 
April piédd 47.12 §2. 38. 80 | . . 138 | . 899 - 925 | 
July ay fl 50. 38.59 | 1.032 | 1.126 | .902 . 933 017 
October. ___. --..| 40.97 | 44.23 | 37. .985 | 1.063| .909/ .942| 1.014 
December 41.21 | 44. . 994 1.066 . 927 . 957 | . 028 

| 


004 070 | 941 970 037 
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January | 41.15 | 43.67 | 38. 1 
February _. ‘ 40.58 | 42.57 | 39. | 1.002 | 1.064 
March ?____. --| 42.16 | 44.78] 39. 1.034 | 1.102 

i 42.92 | 45.80! 40.11 | 1.058) 1.131 


.953 | .982 . 047 


975 | 1.007 | 1.076 
.988 | 1.027] 1.110 


| 
——— 





1 The method of estimating straight-time average hourly earnings makes no allowance for special ra'e* | 
pay for work done on major holidays. Estimates for the months of January, July, September, and Nover 

r, therefore, may not be precisely comparable with those for the other months in which important holidas: 
are seldom included in the pay periods for which manufacturing establishments report to the Bure au 
This characteristic of the data does not appear to invalidate the comparability of the figures for Januat 
1941 with those for the preceding and following months. 

? Preliminary. ' 
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' Recent Publications of Labor Interest 
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July 1946 


Education and Training 


Annual report of the American Labor Education Service, Inc., for the year 1946. 
New York, 1946. 12 pp.; precessed. 

Points out that the program of the American Labor Education Service is now 
related to broad community needs as well as to particular economic problems 
which labor is facing, such as a job for everybody, cutbacks in wages, and new 
collective-bargaining techniques. Emphasis has shifted from “classes as such 
to educational work that is functional in character and grows out of the everyday 
activities of the labor movement.” 


The program of the Retraining and Reemployment Administration, [U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor). By G. B. Erskine, Administrator. (In Occupations, the 
Vocational Guidance Journal, New York, May 1946, pp. 498-500. 50 cents.) 

Statement on the “‘human side of reconversion.”’ 


Some sociological aspects of vocational pustense of Negro children. By M.N. E. 
Young. (In Journal of Negro Education, Vol. XV, No. 1, Washington, 


1946, pp. 21-30. $1.) 


The vocational advisement of youth. By C. A. Prosser. Fort Collins, Colorado 
A & M College, 1945. 38 pp.; mimeographed. 


Employment 


Economic factors influencing railroad employment. By Maurice Parmelee. Chi- 
cago, U. S. Railroad Retirement ee Office of Director of Research, 
1946. 152 pp.; mimeographed. 

Analysis of some of the factors which influence production and determine 
volume of employment in general and on the railroads. Includes statistical 
data on demand and purchasing power, capital formation and investment, prices 
and cost of living, Jabor cost of production, and other subjects. 


Employment and pay rolls of State and local governments, 1929-39. Washington 
U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1946. 64 pp.; processed. Free. 


Forestry and jobs. Washington, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Forest Service, 
1945. 8pp. (AIS No. 34.) Free. 


— trade and postwar jobs. (In World Economics, Washington, October- 
cember 1945, pp. 13-48.) 

Symposium of four papers, with a summary statement on the main points of 
agreement by the different authors. 


Full employment in practice. By John H. G. Pierson. New York, New York 
University, Institute on Postwar Reconstruction, 1946. 26 pp. 

_ Originally presented as an address before a special seminar on ‘‘full employment 

in a free economy”’ conducted by the Institute on Postwar Reconstruction. 


Epitor’s Nore.—Correspondence regarding the publications to which reference is made in this list 
should be addressed to the respective publishing agencies mentioned. Where data on prices were readily 
available, they have been shown with the title entries. 
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Jobs and markets: How to prevent inflation and depression in the transition. ' Ry 
Melvin G. de Chazeau and others. New York, McGraw-Hill Book ¢, 
Inc., 1946. 143 pp. $1.60. 7 

This report by the research staff of the Committee for Economic Developme; 
is the last of a series on problems of transition from war to peace. It present, 

the views and recommendations of the staff, including those on wage policy a: 


related to productivity. 
Handicapped Workers 


Annual report of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Federal Security Agenc, 
for the fiscal year 1945. Washington, 1945. 27 pp. (Section 3 of annua) 
act of Federal Security Agency.) 10 cents, Superintendent of Documents 

ashington. 
Report on operation of the Federal-State system for rehabilitating the civ jligy 
handicapped into employment. Occupational distribution of about 42,000 place- 
ments, as a culmination of the rehabilitation process, is shown in an appendix table. 


Job placement of the physically handicapped. By Clark D. Bridges. New York 

ae ill Book Co., Ine., 1946. 329 pp., bibliography, forms, il|ys 
50. 

The principal theme of this book is that physical disabilities need not be work 
handicaps. he author, a safety and industrial engineer, analyzes specific 
disabilities (including industrial diseases) and their effect on working ability 
and points out safeguards necessary for suitable placement of handicapped 
workers. 

“‘No help wanted’’ is expression of handicapped workers’ spirit. By L. A. Fit:- 
gerald. (In Journal of American Insurance, Chicago, March 1946: alsy 
reprinted. 4 pp.) 

A discussion of intelligent means of getting handicapped workers ready for 
jobs and back to work. 


Placing the handicapped in jobs. By Virgil Smirnow. (In Occupations, Ney 
York, May 1946, pp. 476-484. 50 cents.) 
Description of the U. 8. Employment Service’s program for selective placement 
of the handicapped. 


Report on a community rehabilitation service and center (functional plan). New 
York, Baruch Committee on Physical Medicine, [1946]. 24 pp., charts. 
Basic guide for a rehabilitation service and center for the training and care of 
the disabled. - Experience in the armed services and best civilian practice have 
been incorporated. 


They are employable. By Frederick I. Daniels. (In Better Times, Welfare 
Council of New York City, New York, April 5, 1946, pp. 7, 8; illus. 10 
cents.) 

Outlines the training program for blind women and girls carried on by the Brook- 
lyn Bureau of Social Service. Industrial-training workshops simulate factor 
conditions and give confidence to trainees. A staff production engineer is studying 
requirements of the postwar period, particularly as affected by the reassem))ling 
of single operations into one job. 


First annual report, July 1944-June 1945, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
Service for the Blind under the Oregon State Commission for the Blind ani th: 
Prevention of Blindness. Portland, [19457]. 20 pp.; mimeographed. 


Housing 


Annual report of the chairman of the National Committee on Housing, Inc. \e 
York, National Committee on Housing, Inc., 1946. 12 pp.; mimeographed 
0 


Reviews the action taken to promote house construction ia the year ended 
April 8, 1946, and points to the need for continued efforts. 


A decent home an American right: 5th, 6th, and 7th consolidated report of Housing 
Authority of City of Los Angeles. Los Angeles, [19467]. 73 pp., maps, 
charts, illus. 

Deals with housing conditions in Los Angeles and makes reecommendatio = f0' 


betterment. 
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ubliography on public housing and related subjects for the use of teachers and stu- 
4 “dents. Compiled by Fltaabeth L. Carey. fashington, U. &. National 


Housing Agency, Federal Public Housing Authority, December 1945. 11 
pp.; mimeographed. 

Annual report of building permits issued in Canada, 1945. Ottawa, Department 
of Trade and Commerce, Bureau of Statisties, 1946. 44 pp., chart; proc- 
essed. 25 cents. 


Building and planning. By G. D. H. Cole. London, Cassell & Co., Ltd., 1945. 


287 pp., charts. 10s. 6d. net. 

Examines the postwar building needs of Great Britain in relation to town aad 
country planning and national planning for the location of industry, and the 
problem of developing the building industry to the point necessary for carrying 
out an adequ.te construction —— Particular’ attention is given to the 
m .tter of labor supply for the building industry, including a “tentative esti- 
mate” of the number of workers required for 3} ecified types of construction over 
a 12-year period. 

Augmentation of skilled labour in the building industry, [Great Britain]. Address 
by George Isaacs, Minister of Labour and National Service. London, Amal- 
gamated Union of Building Trades Workers, [19457]. 11 pp. 

Describes government plans for recruiting ard training building trades workers 
in such fashion as to double the size of the labor force for the building industry 
within a few years. 

The provision of houses for owner-occupation in Scotland. By Scottish Housing 
Advisory Committee. Edinburgh, Department of Health for Scotland, 
[1946]. 73 pp. (Cmd. 6741.) 1s. 3d. net, His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
Edinburgh. 


Industrial Accidents and Accident Prevention 


Injuries and accident causes in the slaughtering and meat-packing industry, 1943. 
Washington, U. 5S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1946. 58 pp., charts. (Bull. 
No. 855; reprinted from Monthly Labor Review, November and December 
1945, with additional data.) i5 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 

( oteloges of American standards. New York, American Standards Association, 
1946. 23 pp. 

Standards pertaining to safe industrial practices and safe work clothiag are 
included. War standards are also indiested. 


Engineered color for safety. By FE. D. Peck. (In Safety Engineering, New York, 
December 1945, pp. 14-16 et seq.; illus. 25 cents.) 

Results of a survey of 46 plants, deseribing the functional use of color sehemes 
to eliminate prime sources of industrial accidents. 

Cranatatn, sail training the industrial fire brigade. By Fred Shepperd. Arling- 
ton, Mass., International Association of Fire Chiefs, Educational Committee, 
(19457). 20 pp. 

The safe handling of hammers. Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Division 
of Labor Standards, 1946. (Industrial safety charts, series P.) 5 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Industrial Hygiene 


Control of health hazards from rubber cementing operations in shoe and Super 
manufacture. By Samuel Moskowitz and William J. Burke. (In Monthl 
Review of Division of Iadustrial Hygiene and Safety Standards, New Yor 
State Department of Labor, New York, January 15, 1946, pp. 1—4, diagrams, 
illus.; February 1, 1946, pp. 1-3.) 

Health hazards in the use of pneumatic tools. By Ludwig Teleky, M.D. (In 
Monthly Review of Division of Industrial Hygiene and Safety Standards, — 
ey! by 7" Department of Labor, New York, February 15, 1946, 
pp. 1-4; illus. 
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Mercury vapor exposure in the mercury thermometer industry. By Harry Heimann 
M.D., and K. Leo Dennis. (In Monthly Review of Division of Industriaj 
Hygiere and Safety Standards, New York State Department of Labor, New 
York, March 1, 1946, pp. 1-3.) 


Transactions, medical and engineering section, tenth annual meeting of Industriq] 
Hygiene Foundation, Pittsburgh, Pa., November 14-15, 1946. Pittsburgh 
Industrial Hygiene Foundation, 1946. 52 pp., charts. (Transactions 
series, Bull. No. 6.) 

Papers reproduced include one on industrial health department functions and 
relationships, one on sickness absenteeism among employees of a sample of the 

Foundation’s member companies, and several on silicosis. 


International Labor Conditions 


me | conditions of the indigenous populations in American countries. By Victor 
abriel Garcés. Montreal, International Labor Office, 1946. 27 pp. 25 
cents. Distributed in United States by Washington branch of I. L. 6, 


Report of the [International Labor] Conference Delegation on Constitutional Questions 
on the work of its first session, January 21—February 15, 1946. Montreal, 
International Labor . Office, 1946. 144 pp. $1. istributed in United 
States by Washington branch of I. L. O. 


The 27th session of the International Labor Conference, Paris, October-November 
1945. (in International Labor Review, Montreal, January—February 1946, 
pp. 5-38. Reprints of article are available at 10 cents each. Distributed 

in United States by Washington branch of I. L. O.) 


World industrial commiitees. By Ervin Hexner. (In Southern Economic 
Journal, Chapel Hill, N. C., April 1946, pp. 348-356. $1.) 

Discussion of International Labor Organization policy in the formation of 
industry committees, such as those in coal mining, inland transport, and iron 
and steel production. The author considers, in particular, some of the political 
and economic problems attendant upon what he describes. as this recent develop- 
ment in international management-labor relations. 


Legislation and Court Decisions 


State labor legislation in 1945. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1946. 6 pp. (Serial No. R. 1823; reprinted from Monthly Labor Review, 
February 1946.) Free. 


Labor code, State of California. Sacramento, Bureau of Printing, 1945. 218 pp. 
75 cents, plus tax. 


Labor laws {of Michigan]. Lansing, Department of Labor and Industry, July 
1945. 108 pp. 


Reference list of small-loan legislation. Compiled by F. B. Hubachek and Roger 
. Barrett. Washington, American Association of Small Loan Companies, 
1946. . 16 pp. 


Court. decisions on teacher tenure reported in 1945. Washington, National Educa- 
tion Association, Committee on Tenure and Academic Freedom, 1946. 
24 pp. 25 cents. 


Medical Care and Health Insurance 


Prepayment medical care organizations. By Margaret C. Klem. Washington, 
Federal Security Agency, Social Security Board, Bureau of Research and 
Statistics, 1945. 148 P . 8d ed. (Bureau memorandum No. 55.) 25 
cents, Superintendent o Desumenty Washington. a 

Description of 235 individual organizations in the United States and 16 in 

Canada, on data for the early part of 1945, covering type and sponsors!ip, 

area served, eligibility for eorollment, coverage, personnel, hospital facilities, 

medical services provided, cash disability and death benefits, workmen’s compen- 
sation cases, charges, and company contributions, A summary of findings, tv- 
er with statistical tables, is presented for the United States, with comparisons 

or 1943. 
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Health and medical care in Alabama—an inventory of conditions and a proposed 
hospital plan. [Montgomery], State Planning Board, 1945. 143 pp., maps, 
charts. 


The employee’s viewpoint on group hospitalization and medical care. By Adolph 
Held. (In Insurance series No. 65, American Management Association, New 
York, 1946, pp. 24-33.) 

Health and welfare benefits of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 

Union are explained in detail by the director in charge. 


Notes on compulsory sickness insurance legislation in the States, 1989-44. By 
Adela Stucke. (In Public Health Reports, Federal Security Agency, Public 
Health la W.shington, jridee o 28, 1945, pp. 1551-1564; also re- 
printed. 

paaioala of legislative proposals introduced, over three-fourths of which pro- 
vided for programs within existing State unemploymeant-compensation systems. 

So fir, only Rhode Island and California have adopted plans after this pattern 

(see page 21 of this issue of the Monthly Labor Review). 


Negrees and Other Minority Groups 


Controlling group prejudice. Edited by Gordon W. Allport. (In Annals of Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. 244, Philadelphia, March 
1946, pp. 1-182. $2.50 ($2, paper cover).) 

Among the 22 articles presented, the following deal more directly with labor: 
Unions and Negro employment; Personnel practices and wartime changes; non- 
discrimination in the Federal services; Housing in a democracy; National organ- 
izations in the field of race relations [including labor organizations]. 


Postwar employment and the Negro worker. By John A. Davis and Marjorie 
McKenzie Lawson. (In Common Ground, New York, spring 1946, pp. 3-15. 
Reprints of article are available at 10 cents each from Common Council for 
American Unity, 20 West 40th Street, New York.) 

Reviews the growth in employment of Negroes during the war and analyzes 
their postwar job prospects in various industries and in Federal Government 
service. 

Annual report of the New York State Commission against Discrimination, July 1, 
1945, to February 28, 1946. New York, 1946. 24 pp.; processed. 

The commission was appointed to administer the New York State law pro- 
shibiting discrimination, in the hiring of workers, because of race, creed, color, or 
national origin. 


Race relations in Chicago; Report of the Mayor’s Commission on Human Rela- 
tions for 1945. Chicago, [1946]. 58 pp. 

Included in the subjects covered are employment, housing, education, recrea- 
tion, health and welfare, and law and order. 


Occupations 


Getting a job in advertising. By James Davis Woolf. New York, Ronald Press 
Co., 1946. 103 pp., illus. 
A successful advertising executive outlines in this book many types of adver- 
tising activities and the personal characteristics and education necessary for 
success in a chosen field. One chapter is devoted to women in advertising. 


Establishing and operating a beauty shop. By Edith E. Gordon. Establishi 
and operating a real estate and insurance brokerage business. By Warren F. 
Hickernell. Establishing and operating a hardware store. eng U. 8. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
1946. 135, 137, 204 pp., forms, illus. (Industrial (small business) series, 
Nos. 25, 26, 31.) 30, 30, 35 cents, respectively, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington. 


Careers in forestry. By U. 8. Forest Service. Washington, U, 8. Department 
of — 1945. 23 pp., illus. (Miscel'«neous publication No. 249,. 
revised.) 
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Careers in retail business ownership. By Robert Shosieck. Washington, B’pq; 
B’rith Vocational Service Bureau, 1946. 346 pp., bibliography, char. 
(B’nai B’rith vocational series No. 15.) $3 ($2, paper cover). . ) 

Intended as a guide in choosing a retail business, the volume contain: 
descriptions of 35 different retail fields, comprising, it is stated, over 90 percent of 
the retail businesses in the United States. Personal and other requirements fo, 
success in retailing are discussed, as well as the advantages and disadvantage. 
of self-employment. 


Postwar opportunities offered by the office machine industry. Cleveland, Nationa) 

Office Machine Dealers Association, 1945. 8 pp. : 

A summary prepared to inform ex-servicemen of the training in this field tha: 
is made available in cooperation with the U. 8. Veterans Administration. 


Postwar outlook for physicians. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statist jc 
1946. 21 pp. (Bull. No. 863; reprinted from Monthly Labor Review 
December 1945, with additional data.) 10 cents, Superintendent of Doey- 
ments, Washington, 


Prices, Price Control, and Rationing 


Effectiveness of price control in the dairy indusiry. By Gideon Hadary. (|; 
Journal of Business of the University of Chicago, April 1946, pp. 76-8) 
chart. $1.25.) 


Labor Department examines consumers’ prices of steel products. (In Iron Age 
New York, April 25, 1946, pp. 118—145H; also reprinted.) 
Report of a special study by the U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, at the 
request of the Office of Price Administration, describing changes in prices of 
steel products from January 1939 to April 1942. Results of the study have just 


recently been made public. 

Report of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, [Canada], January 1, 1945, to 
December 31, 1945, including important developments up to March 1, 19}: 
Ottawa, 1946. 92 pp., charts. 


re of food grains in the United Provinces, [India], during World War !!. 


By . Rudra. Allahabad, Department of Economics and Statistics, U 


P., 1946. 62 pp., forms. 
Includes data, for Cawnpore, on prices of certain commodities in 1939 and 
1943-46 and on the composition and cost of a balanced diet for an adult in 1939 


and 1945. 
Production and Productivity of Labor 


Productivity and unit labor cost in selected manufacturing industries, 1939-, 
— U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1946. 18 pp.; mimeographed. 

ree. 
Productivity and unit labor cost in steam railroad transportation, 1935-45. Wasii- 
ington, U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1946. 4 pp.; mimeographed. 

ree. 
Industrial management in the Soviet Union. By Ernest R. Loew. (In Modern 
Management, New York, April 1946, pp. 12, 13, 27. 75 cents.) . 
Discussion of the introduction into Soviet factories of the “dispatching syste 

whereby a close check is kept on production according to plan. 


Social Security 


Annual report of the Federal Security Agency, for the fiscal year 1945. Washington. 
1945. 527 pp. . 
Presents the reports of the several branches of the Agency, including the 
Social Security Board, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Office of Educatio: 
.and Publie Health Service. The report of the Social Security Board contatls 
“recommendations for strengthening, extending, and unifying the Federal socia'- 


security program. 
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Social coouriies. gtr toed, 1944. Washington, Federal Security Agency, Social 
Securit ard, 1945. 169 pp., charts. 50 cents, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington. 

Comprehensive analysis of the Federal social-security system and related 
progr2.ms for 1944, with basic statistics, under the following major heads: Social 
security and the national economy; old-age and survivors insurance; unemploy- 
ment compensation; employm« nt service; and public assistance. A chronology 
of significant developments is included. 


Cost study for complete coverage program of old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance. By D. C. Bronson. fashington, Federal Security Agency, Social 
Security Board, Office of the Actuary, 1945. 96 pp., charts; processed. 
(Actuarial study No. 22.) 


Improving old age and survivors insurance. By A. J. Altmeyer. (In Social 
Security Bulletin, Federal Security Agency, Social Security Board, Wash- 
ington, March 1946, pp. 3-10. 15 cents, Superintendent of Documeats, 
Washington.) 

The chairman of the Social Security Board recommends amending and extend- 
ing the old-age and survivors insurance program to include the following: Cover- 
age of all gainful workers including the self-employed; liberalization of benefits; 
permanent-total-disability insurance; benefits for vocations! rehabilitation of 
disabled workers; additional protection to veterans; and strengthening the 
actuarial and fiscal basis of the system. 


Labor looks at unemployment insurance: Report of the conference workshop of organ- 
ized labor on employment security at University of Chicago, [August 1945). 
Chieazo, University of Chicago Press, 1946. 42 pp. $1. 

Views the Federal-State unemployment insurance system, analyzes its prin- 
cipal weaknesses, aad makes incisive recommendations for improvement. 


Postwar public relief policies. By Edna Lonigan. New York and Washington, 
American Enterprise Association, 1945. 36 pp., bibliography. (National 
economic problems, No. 412.) 50 cents. 


Vacations 


Vacations with pay—policy and practice in IBEW local unions. Washington, 
International Broth: rhood of Electrical Workers, 1945. 48 pp. 


Holiday making and the holiday trades. By Elizabeth Brunner. London, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1945. 65 pp., charts. 2s. 6d. net. 
Holidays are discussed from the points of view of the worker and the tourist 
iadustry 1a Great Britain. 


The staggering of holidays. Report of the Catering Wages Commission, Great 
Mini 


Britain. London, stry of Labor and National Service, 1945. 24 pp. 
6d. nt, His Majesty’s Stationery Office, London. 

The recommendation’, submitted in accordance with provisions of the Cater- 
ing Wages Act, 1943, stress the urgency of staggering summer vacations in order 
to regularize employment in the hotel and restaurant industry and to provide the 
public with more comfortable travel and accommodations. 


Veterans’ Affairs 


GI's bonanza or booby-trap? By A. M. Sullivan. (In Dun’s Review, New York, 
April 1946, pp. 20-24 et seq.; chart.) 
Points to the opportunities and pitfalls in business and the need for resourceful- 
ness if the veteran is to succeed after the war momentum has passed. 


Guaranty or insurance of loans to veterans: Title III, Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944, as amended by Public Law 268, 79th Congress. Washington, 
U. 8. Veterans’ Administration, 1946. 75 pp. 15 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington. 

Gives text of the section—Title III—of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944, as amended, pertaining to loans for the purchase or construction of 
homes, farms, and business property; regulations pertaining to guaranty or 
ea i of loans; and an outline of general administrative procedures and 
policies. 
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Houses for veterans—no cash down, (In Atlantic Monthly, Boston, June 1946 

pp. 37-40. 40 cents.) ’ 

A warning against overburdening millions of veterans with the purchase o 
houses at inflated prices. 


Setting up an fg hemes program: A guide to employers in training veterans 
for the skilled trades. fashington, U. S. Department of Labor, Apprentice. 
Training Service, 1946. 30 pp., forms. Free. 

Detailed explanation of the various provisions to include in an apprentice. 
training program and of the steps that a business establishment must take to 
obtain approval as a qualified “training institution’ for veterans under the 

Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 (GI bill of rights). 


The veteran and higher education. A report to the President by the Director of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion. Washington, U. 8. Office of Wa; 
Mobilization and Reconversion, 1946. 49 pp., charts; mimeographed. 

Examination of the problems involved in securing a rapid expansion of edy. 
cational facilities to permit the accommodation of veterans and other students 

who will wish to go to college in the autumn of 1946. 


The Connecticut plan: Community mobilization for the veteran. UHartford, Etna 
Insurance Co., [19457]. 8 pp. 
One of a series of eight booklets describing the “Connecticut plan”’ for return- 
ing veterans and how it operates in individual localities and business establish. 
ments. 


Rhode Island’s educational and training opportunities for the veteran. Providence, 
Department of Education, 1945. 48 pp. 


To organize, to operate your community advisory center for veterans and others. 
Washington, U. S. Department of Labor, Retraining and Reemployment 
Administration, [1946]. 40 pp., illus. Free. 


You and demobiiization from the armed forces and from industry—a complete guide 
for men and women. By Robert 8. W. Pollard and Stephen Murray. Lon- 
don, Blandford Press, Ltd., [19457]. S80 pp. 2s. 6d. net. 

Explains British laws, regulations, and Government policy relating to demobili- 


civilian employment, education and training, and physical rehabilitation: also 
deals with decontrol of labor in essential employments. 


Wages and Hours of Labor 


Trends in urban wage rates, April to October 1945. Washington, U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1946. 7 pp. (Bull. No. 860; reprinted from Month 
Labor Review, February 1946.) 5 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 


Wage structure in the machinery industries, January 1945. Washington, U. $. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1946. 12 pp. (Bull. No. 861; reprinted from 
Monthly Labor Review, February 1946.) 5 cents, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington. 


Wage structure: Sheet metal, 1945; Foundries, 1945; Small arms, 1945. Washing- 
ton, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1946. 30, 63, 30 pp., respectively: 
mimeographed. (Wage structure series, Nos. 7, 8,9.) Free. 


Minimum salaries in major classifications (American Newspaper Guild contracts in 
effect March 15, 1946). New York, American Newspaper Guild, 1946. |! 
4 parts, variously paged; mimeographed. 


Public health nursing salaries, 1945. By Dorothy E. Wiesner and Margaret \. 
ripe (In Public Health Nursing, New York, March 1946, pp. 125-128. 
cents. 

Report of a survey by the National Organization for Public Health Nursing 
giving median salaries and ranges in salaries of nurses employed by public an¢ 
private agencies in 1945, together with a tabular comparison of medians in Janu- 
ary 1942 and March 1945. 
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Salary scheduling. Washington, National Education Association, Department of 
* Classroom Teachers and Research Division, 1946. 24 pp., bibliography. 
(Discussion pamphlet No. 8.) 15 cents. 

Considers 12 of the questions that arise most frequently in the work of com- 
mittees considering teachers’ salaries, and gives a set of 7 principles, for the sched- 
uling of salaries, proposed by the National Education Association’s Committee on 
Salaries. 

Diversity in North-South wage differentials and in wage rates within the South. By 
Richard A. Lester. (In Southern Economie Journal, Chapel Hill, N. C., 
January 1946, pp. 238-262; also reprinted.) 


Wage policy, and the role of fact-finding boards. Washington, U. S. Bureau of 
Wie Statistics, 1946. 13 pp. (Serial No. R. 1835; reprinted from Monthly 
Labor Review, April 1946.) Free. 


Labor’s opportunity: The road to live and let live. By A. Grant McGregor. Lon- 
don, Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 1945. 54 pp. Is. 

Proposes that wage adjustments be based on a prosperity-level index, not on a 
cost-of-living index. If prices tend to rise above the prosperity level established 
as & standard, rises in wage rates should be withheld until prices fall below this 
level, then raised. The author believes that thus consuming power would keep 
pace with productivity. 

Problems of legal wage regulation [in the Soviet Union] in wartime. By A. FE. Pasher- 
stnik; translated by Andrew J. Steiger. (In American Review of the Soviet 
Union, New York, May 1946, pp. 61-75. 65 cents.) 

Discusses wage revision for the promotion of production during the war, and 
explains the determination of wages under the Soviet economic system. 


General Reports 


Government and labor in early America. By Richard B. Morris. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1946. 557 pp. $6.75. 

The volume deals with the period preceding the rise of trade, unionism. Labor 
is considered as a social unit. Functions of local as well as central government 
are discussed as bearing on the regulation of labor. Over one-third of the work 
is devoted to bound or ircentured laber. The study is based on years of research, 
including an examination of the records, largely unpublished, of about 20,000 
court cases. 


Labor conditions in East Africa. By G. St. J. Orde Browne. London, Colonial 
Office, 1946. 94 pp., map. (Colonial No. 193.) 2s. net, His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, London. 


Brazil: People and institutions. By T. Lynn Smith. Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
a Tniversity Press, 1946. 843 pp., bibliography, charts, maps, illus. 
.50. 
Comprehensive description of Brazil, covering cultural diversity, population 
composition, immigration and internal migration of population, vital statistics, 
standard of living, land tenure, and social structure. 


Budapest statistics. Budapest, Hungary, Municipal Statistical Bureau, 1945. 
104 pp., maps, charts. 

Includes statistics of the general population as of March 25, 1945, and of 
occupational distribution of the population in 1941; cost of living (indexes) 
en 1945; wages in the iron and machine industry, 1931-44; and 
other data, 


Revue Francaise du Travail, 1** année, No.1. Editée par le Ministére du Travail 
et de la Sécurité Sociale. Paris, April 1946. 88 pp. Subscription price 
(except in France and French colonies) 450 francs per year and 240 francs 
lor six months. 

_This first number of a new periodical contains special articles dealing, respec- 

tively, with the program of the Minister of Labor, the French social-security 

program (by the director-general of the so¢ial-security system), workers’ organi- 
zations and the United Nations, and the Washington labor-management con- 
ference; sections on statistics and social and labor developments in France and 

sr countries; and a bibliography of works published in France after August 1, 
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Postwar Britain. Edited by Sir James Marchant. London, Eyre & Spoitis. 
woode, 1945. 240 pp., illus. 12s. 6d. net. 
Eleven chapters are contributed by as many experts in the respective fields of _ 
health, food, housing, agriculture, chemistry, new materials, coal, iron and ste¢! 
railway and transport, electrification, and scientific research. ; 


Report on an inquiry into conditions of labor in plantations in India. By }-. y 
Rege. Delhi, Manager of Publications, 1946. 234 pp., map, plans, charts 
The plantation industry is said to be the largest organized industry in Indig 
from the standpoint of employment. It was one of 38 industries selected fo, 
study by the Labor Investigation Committee appointed by the Indian Govern. 
ment in February 1944 to survey wages and earnings, employment, housing, anq 
social conditions generally with a view to providing adequate materials on which 
to plan a policy of social security for labor. 


New Zealand official yearbook, 1945. Wellington, Census and Statistics Depart. 
ment, 1945. 776 pp., map. 
Se te sections are devoted to employment and unemployment, wage rates 
and hours of labor, industrial disputes, industrial accidents, social] security, labor 
and allied legislation, trade unions, and prices. 


on oe for Norge, 1943-45. Oslo, Statistisk Sentralbyr&, 1946. 512 pp 
r. 3.50. 

This is the first volume in the annual series since 1942. Tables which continue 
the earlier statistical series into 1945 include wholesale-price indexes, cost-of- 
living indexes, and statistics on employment, unemployment, employment place- 
ments, and wages in agriculture. Other tabulations cover labor disputes, 1932-39. 
net working hours in agriculture, 1939; membership of ay te (oe organizations, 
1942-44, and of trade-union affiliates of the Norwegian Federation of Trade 
Unions, 1937—42; collective agreements in force at end of 1940; information from 
the housing census of 1938; various social-insurance benefits, 1931—43; retail prices 
of food and fuel; 1935-44; and consumers’ cooperatives, 1942 and 1943. New 
series presented include hourly earnings by industry group and for adult male hand 
workers and entrepreneurs, by quarter, 1940—44. 


Printed in Norwegian, with preface, table of contents, table heads, and certain 
other equivalents also in French. 


Annual report for 1944 of Department of Labor of Palestine. (Jerusalem?], |946. 
23 pp. 175 mils. 
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